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FOREWORD 


It is a great service which Mr. Kodanda Rao has done by 
giving us all an authoritative political biography of the Rt. 
Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, one of the most brilliant among 
those who in the first decade of this century dedicated them- 
selves entirely to the cause of Indian Freedom. I have the 
good fortune to be able to claim him as a friend from those 
early times although we took different channels of political 
work. I am glad as a friend that something has been done 
to keep his memory before the public of today. The pre- 
liminary work of a great many patriots led up to the final 
assault on the British regime in India. Srinivasa Sastri's 
share in this work can be seen in Mr. Kodanda Rao’s book. 
They were members, both of them, of the great Servants of 
India Society founded by Gokhale. 


C. Rajagopalachari 




PREFACE 


“I have called Gokhale my political Guru. Therefore, Sastriar 
is a fellow disciple. And what a disciple and yet an amiable 
usurper ! ! ! I was to have the honour of being Gokhale’s successor 
but I found in Sastriar a worthy usurper to whom I made a 

willing surrender I had and have no gifts which Gokhale had 

and Sastriar has in luxurious abundance.” 

Mahatma Gandhi* 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, before he ever was ac- 
claimed as “Mahatma Gandhi, ” had himself acclaimed 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale as “Mahatma Gokhale,” enthroned 
him in his heart as the King among his heroes and claimed 
him as his Raja Guru or Political Master. Gokhale founded 
the Servants of India Society in 1905 for the service of India 
in the secular field in the spirit in which religious work was 
undertaken. In the Preamble to the Constitution of the 
Society he said: “Public life must be spiritualised. Love of 
country must so fill the heart that all else shall appear as 
of little moment by its side. A fervent patriotism which 
rejoices at every opportunity of sacrifice for the mother- 
land, a dauntless heart which refuses to be turned back 
from its object by difficulty or danger, a deep faith in the 
purpose of Providence which nothing can shake — equipped 
' with these the worker must start on his mission and reve- 
rently seek the joy which comes of spending oneself in the ser- 
vice of one’s country.” Gandhi intended to join the Society 
and expected to succeed Gokhale as its head. In the event, 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, who had joined the Society in 1907 
aiid became the right-hand man of Gokhale, succeeded him 
in 191S. Gandhi and Sastri continued to be great friends 
personally, though they differed in politics. Sastri was per- 

1 ii'o^word to My Maskr Gokhale^ Model Publications, Madras, 1946, 
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■jhaps Ithe one friend outside the circle of his disciples whom 
GanAi consulted on critical occasions and whose advice he 
valued, though he often found himself unable to accept it. 
In his letter to Sastri of November 24, 1932, from the Yer- 
vada Prison, Gandhi said; “Your criticism soothes; 3 ^ur 
silence makes me nervous. Time only deepens my love for 
you; our differences appear to me superficial. Deep down I 
feel and touch the meeting ground that is precious.” When 
in 19? 3 Gandhi was asked if he would like to see any person 
before he was put under chloroform for being operated upon 
for appendicitis, he asked for Sastri. To Sastri was entrusted 
the delicate task of persuading Gandlii to go to the Second 
Round Table Conference between India and Britain in 
1931. Sastri pressed that Gandhi should be invited to the 
peace conference following the conclusion of the Second 
World War as the foremost apostle of peace and non- 
violence. 

Sastri, who was born in tlie same year as Gandhi but 
some ten days earlier, was, unlike Gandhi, born very poor; 
so poor indeed that, in opposing the doubling of the salt 
tax in 1923, he feelingly recalled that his mother had on 
one occasion to decline a gift of green jnangoes because she 
could not buy the salt necessary to pickle them ini When 
he joined the Servants of India Society he renounced all 
ambitions of acquiring wealth and power and exercising 
patronage. By the sheer force of his personality, he rose to 
great eminence and influence in the affairs of India and the 
Commonwealth. He was one of the prime movers of the 
National Liberal Federation of India, which stood for lib- 
eralism and constitutionalism in Indian politics as against 
extremism and direct action. His was perhaps the single 
greatest contribution from the Indian side to the evolution 
of the Indian Reforms Act of 1919, promoted by the Rt. 
Hon. E. S. Montagu, then Secretary of State for India in 
the British Cabinet. He was successively a member of the 
Madras Legislative Council, the Imperial Legislative Coun- 
cil and the Council of State. He sat wih the Prime 
Ministers of Britain and the British Dominions at the 
Imperial Conference in London in 1921. He was a member 
of the Indian Delegation to the League of Nations in 
Geneva in 1921 and the Limitation of Armaments Con- 
ference in Washington, D.C., U.S.A., in 1922, and totired 
the British Dominions of Australia, Canada and New 2!e^ 
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land in 1922 and was received almost like royalty. He was 
a menfcer of the Round Table Conferences between Britain 
and India in 1930 and 1931 and of the two Round Table 
Conferencas between India and South Africa in 1927 and 
1932 and in between he was the Agent of the Government 
of India in South Africa. He was made a member of the 
British Privy Council, and was accorded the Freedom of the 
City of London and of the City of Editiburgh. He was made 
a Companion of Honour, but respectfully declined the offer 
of K.C.S.I. Twice he was offered the Cecil Rhodes Memorial 
Lectureship in Oxford, but declined the honour for reasons 
of health. 

Sastri owed his influence to his high and noble character, 
which evoked trust and confidence even among his oppo- 
nents. He was noted, atid even criticised by his friends, for 
his “cross-bench mind”; he was so scrupulously fair to his 
opponents that it was said against him that he could put 
his opponent’s case better than his own ! When he wrote or 
spoke he tried to persuade by soft appeal to noble instincts 
and shrank from stinging by sharp words. Having suffered 
from uncharitable criticism, he was charitable in judging 
others. Because of this habit of his, on the rare occasions 
when he expressed himself with some warmth, he created a 
striking effect. One such rare occasion was his fighting 
speech, rarely excelled in argument and oratory, attacking 
the Rowlatt Bill in the Indian Legislative Council in 1919, 
which created a profound impression. Another such occasion 
was his speech in Bangalore in 1923 when the British Gov- 
ernment exchanged ‘British’ for ‘Boer’ racial policies in 
Kenya; he lashed out in white-heat indignation and roused 
India by his warning: “Kenya Lost — All is Lost.” 

He was among the greatest masters of the English lan- 
guage of his time. He acquired the mastery without study- 
ing the language in England or under English teachers in 
India and captivated his audiences by his superb eloquence. 
The late Lord Balfour, himself a great master of the Eng- 
lish language, heard Sastri’s speech at the League of Nations 
and said that he then realised the heights to which the Eng- 
lidi language could rise. H. Wilson Harris, President of the 
International Association of Journalists, who was accredited 
to the League, said that until Sastri spoke, he was noticed 
only for his Indian complexion and dress; but, thereafter, 
he was on everybody’s lips as perhaps the foremost orator 
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i^ork |o a select audience whom he enlightened by his 
tive eiraluation, without however offending the devout) and 
whona he moved by his eloquent readings and striking coin- 
mentSr / 

Thfe Kenya campaign in 1923 and his utter disappo^^ 
ment at the British Government’s decision broke his heart. 
Since then he suffered from acute angina pectoris for the 
rest of his life. Observing strict diet and avoiding as far as 
possible emotional excitement, he continued his public work. 
Just a few weeks before his death on April 16, 1946, he 
issued a very strong statement attacking General Smuts’s 
apologia for racialism in South Afiica. He died with his 
boots on, as it were. 

Sastri was an eminent scholar as well as a statesman; he 
was oiie of the elect among the great builders of India and . 
the pillars of the Commonwealth. 


11 

Gokhale addressed a public meeting of the students of 
Madras in 1913. He spoke feelingly of the unsatisfactory 
state of public life in India and made a fervent appeal for 
a few University graduates who would give up the ordinary 
ambitions of life and dedicate themselves to the service of 
India. I registered a secret vow to join the Servants of India 
Society. But by the time I took my degree Gokhale had 
passed away and Sastri had succeeded him. I called on Sastri 
and sought admission. With fatherly concern, he told me 
that I was too young and too fresh from college to take such 
a lifelong step, and that I had yet nothing to give up to 
join the Society, and advised me to make good elsewhere 
for some years and come back to him, if I thought fit. Six 
years after, in 1921, when I had something to give up as one 
proof of my earnestness, he admitted me as Probationer for 
the usual period of one year, along with several others. But 
when the year was over, he admitted the others but heW 
back my admission and asked me to work with him as his 
personal secretary and subtly tested me and my views. I 
told him frankly that the policy and programme of Non- 
cooperation then propagated by Mahatma Oandhi appeal^ . 
ito me, as to many young men, but that I felt ilkht 
Sastri and the Servants of India Society must have good.., 
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r^sone for opposing it, which I would i^tudy seriously and 
sinoeraly. If I was not satisfied, I would eschew political 
work and confine myself to the non-controversial social 
work which the Society considered as important as political 
work; but join the Society I would, because of my vow. 
Finally, he admitted me in May, 1922, in Simla at the 
residence of the Rt. Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, then Law 
Member of the Government of India. From then on he often 
chose me to be his personal secretary. I served him in that 
capacity for about ten years in India, England, South 
Africa and East Africa. I lived with him and his wife as a 
member of the family and enjoyed his confidence and was 
bound to him, as he put it, '‘by the close tie of an affection 
that nothing can dim and many dear memories of journeys, 
anxieties, trials and enjoyments in common.^' 

On one occasion, I was critical of some actions of his. 
Not having the courage to tell him, I wrote to him. I was 
fearful of a severe rebuke. Instead, I received congratula- 
tions! In the course of a long letter he said: 

“I can iznagine the struggle through which you passed before 
deciding to place those letters in my cabin. To one of your fine 
sensibilities much anguish must have attended the process by 
which you convinced yourself that it was necessary to risk hurt- 
ing feelings rather than let serious doubts prey on your mind. 
You have done the right thing. 

‘Tt is not proper to take offence unless one is positively sure 
that offence is intended. I have tried to act on this rule. In your 
case there is no proof, short of a sworn confession, that can 
induce me to believe that you meant me to suffer. It was, I see, 
a high sense of duty that prompted you. I honour you. . . . 

“Having been with me in a most intimate and trusted rela- 
tion, you have seen me through and through. Not many can 
stand such close inspection. I have marvelled at your gifts of 
patience, toleration and reticence and regarded myself as pecu- 
liarly blest in you. 

have bwken an idol or two in my life and know what 
anguiih it costs. You have my heartfelt sympathy. Let me recall 
what the poet says: ‘Remember that in the strict course of justice 
noine of us should see salvation. We all pray for mercy and that 
:sa»ie prayer does teach us all to render deeds of mercy.' 
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EARLY LIFE 


“1 can speak with personal knowledge of these people, because, 
Sir, as I will admit— it being no crime — that I have lived very 
close to this line of subsistence. For many years when I was a 
little boy, the prospect of starvation was a familiar companion, 
and among my sharpest and bitterest recollections today is this 
circumstance that one year, when money was scarce and among 
the necessaries of life salt was dear, my poor mother was obliged 
to decline a gift of mangoes because she could not afford to 
purchase the salt necessary to pickle it.” 

Thus spoke the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri in the 
Council of State on March 23, 1923, when the Indian 
Finance Bill proposed to impose a permanent salt tax. It 
may be added that orthodox convention, which permitted 
a gift of mangoes, did not permit a ^ift of salt. It was the 
measure of the poverty of the family that it could not 
afford to buy salt enough to pickle a gift of mangoes! 

Sastri was born on September 22, 1869, at Valangimon, 
a village near the town of Kumbakonam in the Madras 
Presidency. He was the fourth of seven children and was 
preceded by three sisters and followed by three brothers. 
His parents were very orthodox Brahmins; his mother was 
pious and religious, and his father was a great scholar in 
Sanskrit and officiated as a priest at religious ceremonies. 

Sastri was a student of the Native High School, Kumba- 
konam, from the Infant right up to the Matriculation class. 
He was an expert at games like swimming and marbles 
and often stood first in competitions. At the age of four- 
teen, when he was still in the Matriculation class, his 
mamage to Srimati Parvatiamma was proposed by his 
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parents. He was in a fix. At that time, Hindu mania^ 
refomi was a live subject. His teachers at school hadepracti- 
cally compelled the boys to take a soleimi vow that they 
would not marry till they were over eighteen years of age. 
It was no doubt unfair to administer such vows to immature 
boys rather than to their mature parents. Sastri was under 
the protection of his parents. Should he obey them or 
honour the vow he had taken? His parents, who did not 
take his vow seriously, prevailed, and the marriage took 
place. Twelve years later Parvatianima passed away, leav- 
ing a son, Sankaran, a year and a half old. 

Sastri passed his Matriculation examination in 1883, 
when he was hardly fifteen years old. He stood thirteenth 
in the Madras Presidency, which entitled him to free 
education in the First Year Arts Course in college. He came 
out first in the F.A. examination in 1885, which enabled 
him to have free education for the Bachelor of Arts degree. 
He took his B.A. degree in 1888, standing first in the whole 
Presidency in Sanskrit, with a first class in English. He 
won A prize of Rs. 350 and a gold medal for proficiency in 
English. His father had a feast to celebrate his son’s suc- 
cess, and invited a few friends, who were also Sanskrit 
scholars. As usual on such occasions, there was some chant- 
ing of Sanskrit verses. Sastri challenged the correctness of 
the grammar of one of the verses, which had a pronoun 
without a preceding noun. The venerable scholars were 
scandalised by the irreverent impudence and boldness of 
the youngster. His father berated him; his success had 
gone to his head! Duly humbled, Sastri swore that he 
would never, never again correct other people’s incorrect 
grammar in any language. 

But it was not to be. For, he and three of his friends 
successfully challenged the correctness of some passages in 
English Grammar, by J. C. Nesfield, which was a text- 
book in High Schools. It created a sensation that Indians 
should correct the English grammar of an English gram- 
marian ! Very early in his life, Sastri evinced and displayed 
grea.t sensitiveness to correctness in grammar and pronun- 
ciation. An English Dictionary was his constant companion 
throughout his life, always at his elbow, as it were; and it 
became his habit to study it pretty constantly. 

Soon after his graduation, he became a teacher in the 
Munidpal High School, Mayavaram, bn a salary of Ba. 5G 
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a monlii. He then persuaded his father to give up his pror 
fe^iMomas a priest and maintained the whole of the big 
family of parents, sisters and brothers and nephews. He 
financed the schooling of his brothers without ever asking 
for any fee concessions for them, which he could have got 
for the asking. He came under the fatherly and efficient 
influence of the Headmaster of the School, who shaped him 
on the threshold of his career. Among his students at the 
time was T. R. Venkatarama Sastri, who became his life- 
long friend personally and his close collaborator in public 
life. 

Sastri joined the Teachers’ Training College, Madras, 
in 1891, and excelled not only in studies but also in 
extracurricular activities like debates, drama and sports. 
During his time in the College, he had some encounters 
with its Principal, A. A. Hall, an Englishman. While ap- 
preciating Sastri’s grammar and pronunciation of Engli^, 
Hall reprimanded other students for their lapses. Sastri 
resented the reprimand and remonstrated with the Princi- 
pal that it was unfair of him to expect Indian students to 
speak English correctly because it was not their mother- 
tongue and they did not learn it from Englishmen. He then 
turned the tables by respectfully pointing out that Hall him- 
self had mispronounced some English words! Hall flushed 
and retorted that, as an Englishman, he knew English 
pronunciation better than his Indian student. Sastri re- 
spectfully challenged him to consult the Dictionary. Oh 
doing so, 1^11 gracefully acknowledged that he was wrong 
and complimented Sastri. On another occasion, Sastri 
resented an adverse remark of Hall against an Indian 
teacher in the College, which, he thought, was undeserved. 
Hall realised his mistake and requested Sastri to intervene 
and restore good relations between the two. Sastri appre- 
ciated the nobility of Hall. A lesser Principal might have 
victimised him. 

Sastri was appointed First Assistant Teacher in the Salem 
College in 1893 and began to take interest in public affairs. 
He came in contact with C. Vijayaraghavachari who was 
then known as the “Salem Hero,” and joined his party in a 
dilute with the Madras Government and wrote to the 
Hindu several articles on the subject, some of which were 
publi^ed in its editorial columns. Because he was a Muni- 
cipal servant, Sastri was threatened with disciplinary action 
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for oritidsing the Government in the public press. 

After two years in Salem, Sastri joined the Pachaiyappa's 
High School, Madras, as Assistant Teacher in English, and 
in 1902 became the Headmaster of the Hindu High Schoql, 
Triplicane, Madras, which he served with great zeal and 
efficiency and won for it the distinction of the Model Hi^ 
School in the Presidency. He edited the Education Review 
and was one of the sponsors of the Indian Review, edited 
by his great friend, G. A. Natesan. 

While at the Hindu High School, Sastri came to know 
that the Negapatam High School, managed by a committee 
of non-official Indians, ran into difficulties and was looking 
for an efficient Headmaster to salvage it, but had not the 
money to engage one. At that time, schools run by foreign 
Christian Missionaries had greater pull with Government 
which was British, and received better financial help from 
Government than those run by Indians. Sastri suggested 
in the Education Review that Indian managements should 
combine together and thereby create greater impression on 
Government and get better grants. At the same time, the 
schools should pool their resources in men and money, the 
stronger helping the weaker. He himself volunteered to 
serve the Negapatam school on a lower salary than he was 
getting in Madras. The managements of both the schools 
dissuaded him from the sacrifice. 

About that time, the Principalship of the Pithapuram 
Raja’s College, Kakinada, fell vacant. R. Venkataratnam 
Naidu and Sastri applied for it. The former was tutor to 
the Raja and, like him, was a staunch member of the 
Br^mo Samaj and advocated religious instruction in edu- 
cational institutions and was, in consequence, favoured by 
a section of the managing committee. There was, however, 
a strong party against him. It favoured Sastri. It tried to 
persuade him to agree to religious education but in the 
Hindu faith. Sastri declined, as he was opposed to religious 
instruction in educational institutions on principle and had 
advocated the application of the Conscience Clause in 
Christian Missionary schools and colleges. He refused to 
canvass for the post. On the other hand, he felt it an irony 
of fate that he should compete with Venkataratnam Naidu, 
whom he considered as his superior in age, experience and 
teaching capacity. So, he wrote a confidential letter to one 
of his supporters that it would be better in the interests of 
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the pupils if his rival was chosen, and pleaded that in any 
event lihe contest should be conducted on a high level. 
Venkataratnam was chosen by the easting vote of the chair- 
man. Subsequently, he came upon Sastri’s confidential letter 
and wrote to Sastri in high appreciation of his elevated 
approach to the matter. 

Social reform, particularly of Hindu Brahmin marriage, 
was very much to the fore in those days. As has been already 
noted, Sastri, as a High School student, had taken a vow 
that he would not marry till he was over eighteen years of 
age. He could not, however, keep it. But that incident 
kindled his interest in the reform of Hindu marriage. He 
advocated, by speech and writing, post-puberty marriage 
for Brahmin girls, among whom pre-puberty marriage was 
ordained. He published in 1906 a pamphlet, under the 
authority of the Madras Hindu Association, on Marriage 
after Puberty according to Hindu Sastras, in which he 
argued that the Hindu Sastras did not forbid such marriages 
and that post-puberty marriages were in vogue in the olden 
days. He quoted extensively from the ancient Sanskrit texts 
in support of his thesis. After carrying on a vigorous propa- 
ganda for some years in the press and the platform, Sastri 
proposed to secure legislative sanction for post-puberty 
marriages. He was, however, persuaded to drop it for the 
reason that such marriages were increasingly common and 
were quietly accepted without fuss or protest, and that if 
legislation were proposed, it would provoke orthodoxy to 
active opposition and perhaps invite defeat. 

Sastri’s second wife was Srimati Lakshmiamma. He 
had two daughters by her. The elder was married after 
puberty; the younger died before her marriage could be 
thought of. Lakshmiamma passed away in June, 1934. 

Another activity which engaged Sastri during his days 
as Headmaster of the Hindu High School was Co-operation. 
He was the prime mover in starting the Triplicane Urban 
Co-operative Society, which has grown steadily into a 
flourishing institution. 
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GOKHALE, GANDHI AND SASTRI 


Gopal Krishna Gokhale founded the Servants of India 
Society in Poona in 1905 with a view to training national 
missionaries for the service of India in the secular field in 
the spirit in which religious work was undertaken. He was 
the chief disciple of Mahadev Govind Ranade, who was a 
judge of the Bombay High Court and was the main inspirer 
of all progressive movements in western India at the time. 
In politics he was the phi]o.sopher of Liberalism, Constitu- 
tionalism and Gradualism, as opposed to Extremism, Direct 
Action and Revolution, which appealed to the school of 
Nationalists, led by Bal Gangadhar Tilak. The Tablets of 
Indian Liberalism were inscribed by Ranade: 

“The spirit of Liberalism implies freedom from race and 
creed prejudices and steady devotion to all that seeks justice 
between raah and man, giving to the rulers the loyalty that is 
due to the law they are bound to administer, but securing at the 
same time to the people the equality which is their right under 
the law. Moderation implies the conditions of never vainly 
aspiring after the impossible or after the remote, but striving 
each day to take the next step in the order of natural growth by 
doing work that lies nearest to our hands in a spirit of com- 
promise and fairness.” 

This philosophy guided Gokhale. Nevertheless, he was 
shadowed by the agents of the Criminal Investigation De- 
partment who, perhaps to be on the safe side, presumed 
every Indian public worker to be either an active or poten- 
tial seditionist or anarchist. Gokhale, who had parted com- 
pany with Tilak, was like him a Maharashtrian, a Brahmin 
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and a Chitpavan — a combination which was Mte noire to 
the Bfitish bureaucracy in those days of Indian unrest, 
which the Government of Lord Curzon, Viceroy and Gov- 
ernor-General, had done much to provoke and exacerbate 
by a series of irritants to Indian nationalism. It was, there- 
fore, somewhat of a hazardous venture for him to found 
a society of political sanyasis at that time and in Poona. 
In addition to taking counsel with some British friends, he 
took the precaution of taking into his confidence a couple 
of high British officials of the Bombay Government. 
Nevertheless, Gokhale could not be sure that the Servants 
of India Society was not looked upon by the British bureau- 
cracy as a secret cell of sedition and subversion, deserving 
suppression. 

In founding the Society, Gokhale printed a “confiden- 
tial” pamphlet containing its Preamble and Rules. Sastri 
came upon a copy of it soon after, and it radically changed 
his future career. Recalling the occasion years later, Sastri 
said that the language and sentiments, no less than the 
ideals set in it, made a snecial appeal to him. When noble 
thoughts were united with noble words, they had a way of 
seeming to simple minds as their own. Again and again he 
would ask himself; had he not been reaching out for some- 
thing like it, though he could never have given it clear 
expression? 

He mote a sketch of the life of Gokhale, which was pub- 
lished in the Indian Review in 1905 on the eve of the 
Benares session of the Indian National Congress, over 
which Gokhale, at the early age of thirty-nine, presided. 
It was a remarkable tribute to Gokhale: 

“At an age when other public men place a trembling step on 
the first rung of the ladder of fiime, Mr. Gokhale has mounted 
to its very top. ... If we look for the noblest type of patriotism, 
that which impels to sacrifice of self and takes joy therein, what 
name can be placed besides his, save only that of Dadabhai 
fNaoroji] ? . . . Sacrifice and sanpa^a are ideas that have a pecu- 
liar charm for the Hindus and have been brilliantly illustrated 
in all ages of their hi.'story. Mr. Gokhale had added a new signi- 
ficance to these expressions in keeping with the more spacious 
times we live in. A sacrificcr of old, even when he gave up his 
self, had an eye to the joys of swarga, and a smyasin, though he 
renounced the world, often strove only for his own salvation. 
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From Mr, Gokhale^s sacrifice and sanyasa all thought of self is 
remored. Would that more of us sacrificed on that altar* Would 
that there were more of such political sanyasisl All patriotic 
prayer is summed up in that wish.”^ 

Sitstri decided to be one of the political sanyasis in the 
footsteps of Gokhale. He, therefore, attended the Benares 
session of the Indian National Congress as a delegate, 
primarily to meet his hero, and applied for admission to 
the Servants of India Society. In his application he said: 

“I am a schoolmaster in Triplicane, with about 17 years’ 
service. I graduated B.A. in 1888, and now am 37 years old. My 
age, I fear, may be against me, as I may not have many years 
more to give to the service of my country. Nor have I the con- 
fidence that I can do very much in the few years that lie be- 
fore me. Such as I am, however, I offer myself and hope to be 
accepted. I don’t write this letter under an impulse of the 
moment; but the idea has been long in my mind, and it was for 
this purpose chiefly that I made up my mind to come here as a 
delegate.”* 

Not receiving a prompt reply, the impatient Sastri 
sought the good offices of V. Krishnaswami Aiyer, a friend 
of his and of Gokhale, to commend his application. In 
February, 1906, he was asked by Gokhale to meet him in 
Poona for a few days to talk it over. Sastri was with him 
during Easter. In recalling the meeting years later in 1925, 
Sastri said: 

^'One does not like to write with fulness or freedom on what 

is cherished reverently in one’s inmost heart His ideals 

quickly possessed you; you found yourself overwhelmed by his 

ardour All the time some subtle element in his personality 

filled me with the conviction that Poona was the proper ground 
for all selfless work; that the Society was the first chosen instru- 
ment for the uplift of the motherland and that he was the leader 
best ‘fitted to allure the youth of India to brighter worlds. I 
felt the answering glow in me, but what with my inexpressive 
face, what with the sudden paralysis that overtook my tongue, 
he might have thought me a mere clod of earth. The words 
were miles away when I needed them most.”® 

‘ My Master Gokhale, p. 1. “ Ibid., p, 7. 

" Ibid,, p. 73. 
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GOKBAIE. GANDHI AND SASTRI 

Relaxing on an evening in the courtyard under a brilliant 
moon, <5ok£ale waxed eloquent about the primacy of Poona 
among the cities of India. His Master, Ranade, had called 
her the metropolis of India, and Bombay, a mere suburb 
of Poona! As if to clinch the point, he claimed that Poona 
alone could boast of a sky like the one they saw overhead! 
This last was a little too much for Sastri, notwithstanding 
his reverence for Gokhale. Half protestingly, he said that 
he had seen such clear nights in Madras as well. “The spell 
broke and the magician became dumb.” “I am sure Gokhale 
forgave me,” recalled Sastri, “but I haven’t yet.”‘ 

Before leaving Poona, Sastri promised to join the Society 
as soon as possible, though Gokhale advised him to take 
time and think it over. The Secretary of the Society made 
the following note in his records: “Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, 
Headmaster of the Hindu High School, Madras, had come 
here to see our First Member, and I am glad to announce 
that he has finally given his word to join us in the month 
of September, when our First Member returns from Eng- 
land. As we are at present constituted, I think we may 
well congratulate ourselves on the new recruit we have 
secured to our ranks.”® 

When Sastri resigned from the Hindu High School in 
1906 to join the Society, there was a great demonstration 
to honour him, to appreciate his services to the School, to 
express sorrow at his impending departure and to wish him 
well in his new adventure of political sanyas, for the service 
of the motherland. In his reply, Sastri, who was a great 
student and lover of the Ramayana, recalled -the episode 
when Kausalya, having importunated in vain to the con- 
trary, finally consented to Rama exiling himself to honour 
his father’s wish and blessed him: 

Yam palayasi dharmam tvam dhritya cha niyamena cha 

Sa vai Raghava sardula dharmastvam abhirakshatu. 

(Let Dharma keep thee from harm, the same Dharma that 
thou followest with such steadfastness and self-denial.) 

His speech, particularly the appropriate quotation, 
deeply moved the vast audience. 

Sastri could not join the Society at once as he was not 
relieved of his Headmastership for some months. During 

* Ibid., p. 74. ' Ibid., p. 87. 
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the prolonged interval of ‘^mortgaged meml>erahip'' of liie 
Society, pressures were brought to bear on him to^hah^ 
his mind. His parents were resigned after a struggle. Friends 
were doubtful about the wisdom of his action; un-friends 
were cynical and foes were sceptical. None encouraged him 
openly. Even V. Krishnaswami Aiyer maintained bene- 
volent neutrality; he appreciated Sastri^s act, but shrank 
from urging him to a sacrifice which he was not himself 
prepared to make. Meanwhile, rumours were spread that 
the delay was due to Sastri’s second thoughts, that he 
shrank from the financial sacrifice at the last moment, and 
that Krishnaswami Aiyer had to subsidise him to the extent 
of about ten thousand rupees to overcome his reluctance! 
Referring to this canard he said, in 1926 : 

^The story that it was on his persuasion that I changed 
from schoolmaster to Servant of India is entirely baseless. Long 
afterwards he told me of altercations with his wife during which 
she had blamed him for bidding others do that which lie was 
unwilling to do himself. When she desired him to- use his in- 
fluence and save me for nij^ family, he said in self-defence, ^It 
is more than I can do. It is hard enough, when a noble deed is 
done, not to cry shahash; to tiy to dissuade the doer is a crime 
of which I will not be guilty.’ Some one started the fable that 
when Gokhale’s call came I was slow to respond on account of 
my poverty, and that to overcome my scruples, Mr. Krishna- 
swami Aiyer paid me a sum of ten thousand rupees. In the 
then state of Madras the fable gained some currency. If it was 
denied and denounced with earnestness, the calumniator was not 
silenced; he only said, 'Wait and see. Mr. K’s will contains a 
provision to that effect.’ He had been dead ten years when this 
yam was revived and published on the eve of my departure to 
London for the Imperial Conference of 1921 . If a prompt re- 
pudiation could have established the truth, it should not have 
proceeded from me or from any one intimately connected with 
me. At this distance of time I confess to a feeling of mild sur- 
prise and sorrow that so many .should have been willing to 
credit the story -obviously meant to besmirch a fraternity of 
three men, one of whom was ready to sell himself, another to 
buy him and the third to take unto his bosom an article so sold 
and bought.”® 


Ibid., p. 79, 
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TTie attempt to besmirch him was perhaps the measure 
of the%minence he had already attained at the time in the 
public life of Madras. 

At the instance of Gokhale, Sastri attended in Decem- 
ber, 1906, the Calcutta session of the Indian National Con- 
gress, over which Dadabhai Naoroji, the Grand Old Man 
of India, presided. Gokhale mentioned the Society to Dada- 
bhai and introduced to him Sastri and other members. 
Dadabhai warmly congratulated Gokhale on founding the 
Society, and recalled that he himself had cherished a similar 
ambition and gave his blessings to the members. 

Sastri was formally admitted to the Society on Januarj' 
IS, 1907, in a house on Rowland Road. Ballygunge, Calcutta. 
Gokhale administered the seven vows of the Society: “Go- 
khale’s deportment was solemn and inspired me with some- 
thing like awe. As I pronounced the phrases of each vow 
after him, I was seized with terrible misgivings as to ray 
being able to keep them in a tolerable degree. But the trial 
was quickly over.”^ 

Sastri’s public work as a member of the Society began the 
next day when Gokhale asked him to tour East Bengal and 
relaxed the rule that members of the Society should not 
address public meeting or write in the public press for the 
first five years of their membership of the Society, which 
was their period of training in public work. Sastri helped 
Gokhale in his work as Secretary of the Indian National 
Congress and as member of the Lidian Legiislative Council 
and attended every important speech of Gokhale since then. 

Sastri was present at the Surat session of the Congress in 
December, 1907, and witnessed the split in it and the con- 
fusion and disorder that accompanied it. Leaders like 
Pherozeshah Mehta. D. E. Wacha, Gokhale and Krishna- 
swami Aiyer decider! to reconstitute the Congress and held 
the next session in Madras in 1908. In that connection, 
Sastri toured the Madras Presidency to win support to the 
re-constituted Convention of the Congress, of which he was 
appointed a Secretary. 

Gokhale worked strenuously and worked his assistants 
equally strenuously. He would sit up the whole night and 
make his assistants do likewise. In a speech he made in 
Nagpur on March 3, 1935, Sastri recalled an incident of 
1912 when Gokhale had introduced his Elementary Educa- 

^ ibid., p. 82 . 
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tion Bill in the Indian Legislative Council and wanted a 
particular quotation which he could not locate. Saitri sat 
for hours and thought that he found it. Gokhale said that 
it was only ninety per cent of what he was looking for and 
asked Sastri to try again for the hundred per cent. Sastri 
was unable to find it. Gokhale did not use what he found. 
Somewhat hurt that all his labours were wasted, Sastri 
passed on his find to another member of the Council who 
was glad to have it and used it. Gokhale was surprised and 
frowned on Sastri who w'as in the Visitors’ Gallery. Sastri 
turned his face away! The same evening, when Gokhale 
asked for an explanation, Sastri tactfully said that, while 
the passage was not good enough for Gokhale, it was good 
enough for his colleague who used it! Gokhale agreed and 
thought that it was well used. 

Though he was only four years younger, Sastri treated 
Gokhale with great respect and reverence as his Master. 
Gokhale also treated Sastri with marked consideration and 
as a colleague rather than as a subordinate. During his first 
visit to Poona in the Easter of 1906, Gokhale, who was 
President of the Poona Municipality, introduced Sastri to 
Mr. (later Sir) M. Visvesvaraya, then Engineer in charge 
of the Poona Water-Works. After surveying Sastri’s dress 
with “compassionate disapproval,” he said: “You see, how 
correctly he [Visvesvaraya] is dressed; he is equally precise 
in his work and in his engagements. If I had such men to 
deal with in all my business, I could wish for nothing 
better.” 

Gokhale’s delicate hint about dress and appearance was 
however lost on Sastri. Lord Sydenham, when he was Gov- 
ernor of Bombay, suspected that the Society was a cover for 
seditionists and played with the idea of suppressing it. To 
stave off the catastrophe and to let the Governor know the 
members and their work by personal contact, Gokhale invit- 
^ him and his wife to tea at the Society. That morning, 
Gokhale discussed with Sastri the arrangements for the tea 
and invited him to sit with him at the table of the chief 
guests. Sastri noticed ^ that Gokhale had something more 
on his mind but hesitated to say it. Again and again, 
Gokhale essayed to speak, but hung back with evident em- 
barrassment. Finally, he clinched the brewing crisis by sug- 
gating that Sastri might take a shave before meeting them 
Excellencies! Having released the words, Gokhale retreated 
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his room, somewhat abashed at the liberty he had taken 
with Sfcstri. Sastri was terribly upset and blamed himself 
no end for not anticipating Gokhale’s suggestion and for 
having caused him such great embarrassment. In distress 
and in tears, he returned to his room, only to find a brand 
new safety-razor on his table — a gift from Gokhalel As 
long as Sastri used that razor, he was reminded of the 
occasion. 

Sastri’s sartorial reformation was not complete. He ui^d 
to wear the typical South Indian dress, the dhoti, the_ shirt 
and coat, the turban and chappals. He was not particu^ 
about the cut of his coat and of dress generally, while 
Gokhale was very prim and proper. His dress created a 
problem when he was assisting Gokhale in his work in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, Calcutta. On one occasion, 
he was refused admission to the legislative chamber by the 
European sergeant at the gate on the pound that he was 
not “properly dressed”! Hurt by the insult to the dhoti, 
Sastri returned home and cogitated whether he should re- 
quest Gokhale to make an issue of the dignity and status of 
the dhoti then and there, or let him concentrate on his 
Education Bill and himself submit to the indignity of a 
pair of trousers and shoes! Finally, he chose the latter alter- 
native, consoling himself with the thought that one day 
the diwti would come into its own in the highest social 
and official circles in India. Next day, he presented himself 
in trousers and shoes, and was readily admitted to the legis- 
lative chamber! 

In ,1907, the year of his admission to the Servants of 
India Society, Sastri visited Bangalore under instructions 
from Gokhale to speak about the Society and also to solicit 
donations for the Ranade Memorial in Poona. He was the 
guest of the then Dewan, V. P. Madhava Rao, who sug- 
gested that Sastri should make a public speech on Ranade 
to kindle interest in him and his Memorial. He felt some- 
what diffident to speak on Ranade, the Guru of Gokhale, 
lest his speech might not come up to the expectations of 
Gokhale. He felt relieved and happy when he received the 
approbation of Gokhale. 

Sastri visited Bangalore again in 1911 to give the in- 
augural address of a young men’s association. He was also 
to give some other lectures and among them one on marriage 
inform, over which V. P. Madhava Rao, ex-Dewan, was to 
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preside. At the last moment, when the speaker, l^e dia|r- 
man and the audience had gathered in the lecture Ifhll, the 
meeting was banned by order of the then Dewan, T. Ananda 
Rao, without any reasons. Before dissolving the meeting, 
Madhava Rao repetted the action of Ananda Rao as there 
was nothing seditious or subversive about the speaker or 
the subject or the meeting. It was an unexpected shock, for 
which nobody was prepared. Hurried consultations took 
place whether to defy the ban or obey it. Sastri felt that 
the matter did not concern himself alone, but the Servants 
of India Society and, above all, Gokhale. He was not sure 
what action of his would be acceptable to Gokhale, and 
there was no time to consult him. He, therefore, decided to 
obey the outrageous order. He saw the Dewan, who assured 
him that he acted on his own responsibility and not at the 
instance of the British Resident or in accordance with the 
declared policy of the British bureaucracy in India, and 
profeesed great regard for the Servants of India Society, 
Gokhale and Sastri, but gave no reasons for the ban. The 
Residency gave the impression that it knew nothing of the 
affair. Whereupon, Sastri issued a statement to the press 
and reported to Gokhale and to V. Krishnaswami Aiyer, 
who was then member of the Madras Government and was 
in Ootacamund. Krishnaswami Aiyer mentioned the un- 
fortunate incident to His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, 
Sir Krishnaraja Wadiyar, who deplored it and requested 
Gokhale to pass it over. In defence of the ban it was said 
that it was the custom for British Indians to inform the 
Governments of Indian States when they proposed to enter 
them for public work, which Sastri had failed to do in the 
particular case. Neither Gokhale nor Sastri accepted the 
lame excuse. It was thought that, broadly speaking, the 
Governments of the Princely States were, and had to be, 
more loyal to the British bureaucracy in India than the 
bureaucrats themselves and had often to exhibit excessive 
zeal in anticipating even the unexpressed whims of the 
British Residents, and that Ananda Rao was prone to such 
defpence. It was also thought that he was apprehensive of 
Indian politicians from British India entering Princely 
States and stirring up their placid waters and spreading 
sedition and subversion. He seemed to have particular anti- 
pathy to Sastri, for it was said that on one occasion he 
poihted a distant finger at the printed name of Sastri and 
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took care not to soil his tongue by pronouncing it I 

Son*! years later, Bishop \^itehead of Madras and 
. Mrs. Whitehead, who were great friends of Sastri, inter- 
vened to restore friendly relations between the Mysore 
Government and Sastri, and persuaded the former to invite 
the latter to inaugurate the Mysore Civic and Social Pro- 
gress Association in Bangalore, under the chairmanship of 
His Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore. He was the guest of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore in October, 1915. 
Since then both officials and non-officials in Mysore were 
extremely friendly to Sastri. On several subsequent occa- 
sions Sastri visited the State, sometimes as the guest of 
the Maharaja and the Government of Mysore, and gave 
some of his most important lectures in that State. 

In connection with the Morley-Minto Reforms proposals 
Gokhale visited England almost every year, and he was 
keen that Sastri, his right-hand colleague, should accompany 
him. But Sastri held back because of his aged and highly 
orthodox mother who wished him to be by her side in her 
last moments and to perform her funeral ceremonies in the 
orthodox form acceptable to her. This was, however, not to 
be. He could not defer going to England in 1919 in connec- 
tion with the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, and his mother 
passed away soon after he left India. 

Sastri met Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi for the first time on 
January 9, 1915. The next day in a personal letter to his 
brother, V. S. Ramaswami Sastri, he gave his first impres- 
sions of them: 

“I saw the Gandhis at Narottam’s. . . . They gave us an hour 
of their time yesterday. Mr, Gandhi, in some ways, especially 
the modest downward face and the retiring speech, reminds me 
strongly of Mr. A. Krishnaswami Aiyer [a very great friend O'f 
Sastri]. ... He has one front tooth missing on the left side. Mrs. 
Gandhi looks at least ten years older — owing, I hear, to the jail 
hardships. She doesn’t know English! Mr. Gandhi, after a few 
family matters are settled, will tour India for the space of one 
year, observing and studying but not speaking or writing. If he 
drops his 'anarch’ views and takes ours he joins the S.I.S. If 
not, he eschews politics and becomes an exclusively social 
worker,”* 


' Letters oj Sritwasa Sastri, p. 189. 
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In;; the event liie Mahatma did neither join the Sorfeiy 
nor ®chew politics! Sastri's letter continued: « 

“Queer food he eats; only fruits and nuts. No salt, milk, 
ghee, etc., being animal products, avoided religiously. No fire 
should be necessary in the making of the food, fire being im- 
natural. . . . The odd thing is he was dressed quite like a bania'. 
no one would mark the slightest difference. He had a big sandal 
mark on his forehead and a kunhum dot besides. He did not 
stop with Mrs. Bahadurji because his caste people didn’t like 
his being a Farsi’s guest. His caste has two factions, one of 
which will support him and the other not.”“ 

The Mahatma evolved since then in his food and other 
habits and his caste scruples. He took goat’s milk, cooked 
chapatia and adopted a Pariah boy! The Gandhis were 
house-guests of Sastri and his wife in Madras in 1916, and 
the Sastris had to take in the Pariah boy along with them! 

Gokhale passed away in Poona on February 19, 1915, at 
the early age of forty-nine. He was First Member of the 
Servants of India Society, a life tenure. Sastri, who was 
away in South India, hurried to Poona. His colleagues 
chose him to succeed Gokhale. Feeling himself unworthy of 
assuming the designation of his Master, he declined to be 
the First Member and agreed to be President for a term of 
three years in the first instance. 

Sastri took several occasions to deny the rumour that 
Gokhale had on his death-bed nominated him as his suc- 
cessor in the Society. Speaking on the Gokhale Day in 
1923, Sastri said: 

“Though reminded of the Society and entreated to state his 
wishes in regard to it, he said nothing. Perhaps he retained to 
the last a misgiving that he had always about me, that I had 
marked leaning to the other school of politics and was only an 
extremist in disguise. Perhaps, too, he remembered that Mr. 
Gandhi was back in India and that they had anxious talks about 
his joining the Society. But I feel sure, as sure as if he had told 
me, that hie reticence on the subject was due to a deeper motive.. 
He was aware how institutions, like property, often suffered from 
having to follow courses prescribed by jiead men. He loved the 
Society like his own child and cherished it above all things. Its 

“ ibut., p. 190. : 
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. ftitOFfi ws» for a long time his greatest ooneem in life. Any othw 
'person would have given minute instructions as to its conduct 
after him. But he had greater wisdom and greater faith than 
most men; and left it to the judgment of his pupils, unhmnpored 

the wishes of a dying master. He had done ail he could fo7 
. and now he must part from it with complete resignati<m as 
hjS had parted a little while ago with his family. It was tha 
foment of supreme sanyasa, such as crowns the lives of a ftfW 
elect ones in this holy land, the final detachment from all that 
one held dear, the withdrawal of the soul of set purpose from 
its earthly attachments.”^® 

If Gokhale thought of anybody at all as his successor, 
it was Mahatma Gandhi, who returned to India from 
South Africa in 1914. But the differences between the two 
were palpable. So Gokhale asked Gandhi to tour India for 
a year and ^quaint himself with the then prevailing condi- 
tions and, if he felt that he would fit in, join the Society 
and become its President. By the time Gandhi comple^ 
the one year, Gokhale passed away. Subsequently, Gandhi 
sought admission to the Society as a member, but as the 
differences persisted, he withdrew his request for admis- 
sion and saved the Society from having to refuse it. For 
himself the Mahatma said that the withdrawal of his ap- 
plication made him “truly a member of the Society”. Sastri 
referred to the episode in one of his later speeches: 

■ “True, that event [Gokhale’s death] deprived us of the shelter 
afforded by a great name, and even the seniormost of the survi- 
vors was without an established position. But his guidance had 
b^ clear and his example full of illumination. Our first trial, 
however, was not long in coming. Mr. Gandhi, having completed 
the year of travel prescribed by Gokhale, knocked at our door 
for admission. Anxious were our consultations at the time. We 
saw deep differences between him and us and felt, though none 
could have given clear expression to it, that his political evolu- 
ti<m would take him farther from us. Still our hearts trembled 
as well as grieved when we told him that it was best for both of 
us to remain apart and pursue our several courses. The event 
has ‘vindicated our decision. We have indeed had many occasions 
to, take the field against him. Looking back over the unhappy 
period, let us confess that, while we recall nothing but infinite . 
. * My Master Gokhale, p, 269. 
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ecwlasaioD and teademess from him, we have, like uiu^hiSt : ' 
ehiy^en, indulged occasionally in merriment and s^ng oeitiei^. ' . . 
Stillj? so curious and contradictory is human relationship tSuiti ■ 
shai^ly contrasted as Mr. Gandhi and the Society are in outward 
action, they would be found near of kin where motives were 
weigji^ and the spirit was taken into account.”” 


p. 92. 
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MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COVMCIL 


Lord Pentlaito had heard of Sastri from Sir William Wed- 
derburn in England. When he became Governor of Madras 
in 1913, he took kindly to Sastri and consulted him fre- 
quently on a variety of matters and nominated him to the 
Madras Legislative Council, then constituted under the 
Indian Reforms Act of 1909, popularly known as the Mot* 
ley-Minto Constitution, The Council consisted of a majority 
of non-officials, partly nominated and partly elected. The 
non-official elected members were in a minority. Non- 
official members were permitted to ask questions, move re- 
solutions in the form of recommendations to Government 
and speak on the budget. It became the convention for 
official spokesmen of Government to oppose as a rule the 
resolutions moved by non-officials, particularly the elected 
ones, though they were only recommendations which were 
not binding on the Government even if passed in the Coun- 
cil. Officials displayed a polite but ill-concealed pity for the 
elected members, whom they credited with ignorance, in- 
. experience and impracticable idealism, like children asking 
for the moon. It was remarkable that non-officials, knowing 
in advance that their resolutions would be defeated any- 
how, persisted in taking their opportmiities seriously, in 
the hope that their arguments would tell ultimately. 

During his term in the Madras Legislative Council from 
,vl9U to 1916, Sastri was very active, asking questions, mov- 
resolutions and speaking on the budgets. Though a 
fiOTninated member, he did not feel obliged to support the 
offioid view. He preferred to judge ea^ question on Its 
: ir^ts and act accordingly. It happened that on most occa- 
' fopported the ncm-offioial view. He did not) hcne' 

' ' ,'n 19 
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ever, hesitate to stand by the official view when he thought 
fit and was, in consequence, accused sometimes of pOftiality 
for official opinions. Speaking in the Council on April^ 8, 
1916, he referred to his special position, prefacing it with 
light banter: 

have been trying to figure myself as 1 appear to my 
official colleagues in this Coimcih I plead guilty, Sir, first of all, 
to being an educated Indian, although I would plead in mitiga- 
tion of the sentence that I am a moderately educated Indian. 
For, I am not a lawyer, although I have a vague recollection of 
having received a certain amount of lecturing in the Law Col- 
lege, when a number of amiable professors were trying — I am 
afraid in vain — ^to indoctrinate mo into the mystery of legal 
profession. I have been trying to modulate my voice and use it 
with my non-official colleagues. But I have not failed to realise 
that I am in some ways differently situated from the mass of 
them. They are th(i elected representatives of some constituency 
or other, but I enjoy a position of comparative freedom. I have 
let myself go on occasions and tried to take a more detached 
view than perhaps one would expect from one who ordinarily 
ranges himself on the side of non-officials, so detached that it 
has been, my privilege to observe the growing cordiality and 
mutual respect and forbearance between officials and non- 
officials in this Council. 

On another occasion, he playfully congratulated the 
officials on achieving ‘'practical and thorough mastery of the 
difficult art of suffering non-officials gladly/' and twitted 
them on being susceptible of ignorance, inexperience 
and impracticable idealism, which they attributed to non- 
officials: 

“During the last two or three days I was somewhat interested 
in watching t hat our influence has .infected the officials. We have 
generally been accused of coming to this Council with an im- 
perfect acquaintance with the facts we are propounding, of lack 
of experience and of a general fondness for visionary views and 
impracticable ideals. I, therefore, received a certain amount of 
satisfaction — I am afraid not far removed from malicious — 
when I heard the Education Secretaiy giving his emphatic 
adherence to an ideal which has been found to be impracticable 
^ ’ Madras Legislative Council, April 8, 1916, p. 906. 
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and acknowledged to be impracticable, and going into ecstasies 
over alf alternative to that ideal, which has likewise been proved 
to be worthless.”® 

» Sastri felt that the efforts of non-officials were not with- 
out results: 

‘‘A somewhat pessirai.stic view has been presented to this 
Council with which I must express some difference on my part. 
It is true that as regards recorded achievements, our results are 
poor. We have spoken, grumbled, complained; we liave moved 
resolutions, lost them and bravely moved other resolutions. 
Nevertheless, has it been altogether wasted labour? I dare not 
say so. I am free to confess that a great deal of good has resulted 
even from our work. Suggestions, ap[)arei\tly rejected, have, how- 
ever, gone home and borne fruit — not capturing the Council 
directly, but otherwise. Questions answered rather etiHly in the 
Council have, however, been taken up and upon investigation 
have led to the remedies desired. On the whole, I am glad to ack- 
nowledge, Your Excelleircy, that in this Council the general 
atmosplierc is one of cordial respect and goodwill.”* 

Sastri moved re.solutiojis on a great variety of subjects, 
particularly education, his favourite. He pleaded. that, in- 
stead of giving better education to those few who received 
some already, some education should be given to those who 
at the moment received none; that elementary schools con- 
ducted by private agencies should be preferred to those run 
by District Boards or Government because they w'ere less 
expensive and not less efficient; and that the Government’s 
policy should not be efficiency vs. expansion but efficiency 
cum expansion; and that elementary school teachers should 
be paid enough by way of .salaries to save them from the 
necessity of eking out. some additional income by other work 
which adversely affected their work at school. Sastri took 
the Council into his confidence and revealed that he and his 
wife differed regarding the medium of instruction in the 
Government Girls’ School, Triplicane, Madras. It was Eng- 
lish. Sastri urged that it should be the mother-tongues of 
the pupils. 

"My wife told me: ‘I hear you are going to disturb the system 
of education in the Triplicane School. Why not our girls learn 

• Ibid., April 1, 1915, p. 504. ’ Ibid., April 8, 1916, p. 906. 
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English as they are doing now, as that seems all right?' I 
explained the matter to her, and after hearing her wife great 
patience, I did not think it was possible for me to defer to her 
judgment in the matter, chivalrous husband though I fancy 
myself to be.”* 

The Council supported Mrs. Sastri! 

Of the value of the English language in India, Sastri had 
no doubts. “English must, of cotirsc, always occupy a most 
prominent place in the curricula of schools and colleges, 
for it would be an evil day indeed for India if her doors 
ceased to be flung wide open to the glories and shining 
influence of English literature, rich in noble ideas and 
glowing with inspir’atioii to noble deeds.”'^ Nevertheless, 
he was betrayed in the heat of the discu.ssion on another 
occasion to say: “One day people must realise that Eirglish 
cannot be spoken in this country.”'’' 

Sastri referred to the status of the English language 
in India again in the Indian Legislative Council on Febru- 
ary 6, 1918, when the question of the reorganization of 
India on the linguistic basis came up for discussion. He 
feared that English would be replacerl by local languages as 
media of legislation and adininistraf ion. So highly did he 
value English as a unifying bond that he welcomed the 
suggestion that the grant of Swai'aj to India should be 
coupled with the proviso that English should be the lan- 
guage of the legislatures and governments for the next 
twenty or thirty years. For. he said: “The idea of an Indian 
nationality, the idea of the whole of this country being 
able to draw patriotism on the largest scale, depends to a 
very considerable degree on the vote that we are prepared 
to give to the only vehicle of Western civilization in this 
country, namely the English language.”' 

Sastri right through championed the cause of low-paid 
employees of Government, like teachers, clerks and menial 
servants, and vehemently opposed increased salaries and 
allowances and special amenities to the high-paid civil ser- 
vants. Sastri lamented that Englishmen no longer spelt 
“India” as “duty.” 

He strongly ob,iccted to the then prevailing system of 

* Ibid., February 2, 1916, p. 4.12. 

" Ibid., Februarj' 2, 1916, p. 432. ^ Ibid., April 7, 1916, p. 850. 

' Indian Legislative Council, February 6, 1918, p. 502. 
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fining low-paid teachers: 

“A man may be inefficient; . . . but if he only gets an income 
of Es. 70 per year, to try to improve him by cutting that income 
to the extent of 25 per cent is to apply a very wrong method of 
correction. . . . These poor school-masters are people whose income 
is so low that the reduction of one anna might mean the depri- 
vation of one meal for themselves and their children. ... I am 
pleading for the poor school-master, men who do nothing but 
good to their surroundings, men who maintain the noble tradi- 
tion of teaching, men who are known in the villages as vadhyars, 
a term of respect, which is replaced by ‘Sir’.”* 

Sastri’s work in the Madras Legislative Council was 
characterised by his deep concern not only for the exten- 
sion and improvement of education and the amelioration 
of the service condit ions of the teachers as well as of other 
low-paid Government servants, but also for the spread of 
the cooperative movement, ^'illage panchayats and many 
other questions of public interest. He strove to increase the 
powers and influence of non-official Indian opinio)i at all 
levels of the administration, the government, the local 
boards and municipalities, and village panchayats. 

Commenting on his work in the Madras Council, 
F. H. M. Corbett, sometime Advocate-General of Madras, 
said: 

“In Mr. Sastri we have a legislator of whom anybody may 
well be proud. Nothing has given me greater pleasure in the 
Council than to see him arguing the cause he loved with elo- 
quence, courage and pei-sistcncy, and with a ready smile when 
defeated, which marks him otit as a born legislator.’"’ 


’ Madras Legislative Council, April 6, 1916, p. 792. 

' Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Sketch (Natesan, Madras), p. 6. 
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Among the first public (iiiostions which faced Sastri as the 
successor of Gokhalc hi 1915 was healing the split between 
tho Coup-ossraen. as represented by Gokhale, and the 
Nationalists, as representefl by Bal Gangadhar Tilak. The 
Congress, at its .session in Madras in 1914, appointed a com- 
mittee to evolv'c a compromise, and in 1915 approved the 
Committee’s formula, and in 1916 gave effect to it at the 
animal session in Lucknow. At the same time, a scheme of 
political reform for India was jointty sponsored by the 
Congress and the Muslim League for presentation to the 
Government of India and the British Government. Sastri 
laboured hard and unobtrusively in its preparation. 

The Con gross- League vSclieme, as it came to be called, 
was foreshadowed in the Memorandum which Nineteen 
Elected Membens of the Indian Legislative Council, includ- 
ing Sastri, submitted in September. 1916, to the Govern- 
ment of India and the British Government when it was 
known that these authorities were considering proposals for 
political reform in India, 'fhe keynote of the Memorandum 
was: “India does not claim any reward for her loyalty, but 
she has a right to expect that the want of confidence on the 
jiart of the Government, to which .she ascribes her present 
state, should now be a thing of the past and that she should 
no longer occupy a position of subordination but one of 
comradeship.”^ 

As an introduction to the Congre.ss-League Scheme, 
Sastri published a pamphlet, Self-Government for India 
under the British Flag, in which he presented, with a vast 
wealth of authoritative quotations, India's case for self- 

^ Speeches and Writings of V. S. Sfi7uvasa Sastri, p. 80, 
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government on a par with the Dominions. 

At ISie outset he vigorously opposed the proposal of some 
members of the Round Table Group in England, led by 
Lionel Curtis, for the constitution of an Imperial Parlia- 
ment or Federation, which would consist of Great Britain 
and the Dominions and which would govern the Depen- 
dencies in the Empire. Curtis commended the scheme to 
India on the express ground that it would give her a voice 
in the determination of Ihc steps which, and the pace 
at which, she could advance towards self-government in 
interna] affairs. But Sastii rightly feared that such an Im- 
perial Parliament would amount to India being ruled not 
only by Great Britain but by the Dominions also, unless 
India was made a Dominion in the ineatiwhile: 

“Our present eoneein is to protest agaiiist any fiiTangem(;nts 
which will leave us in a worse condition ])oJiti(*ally than we are 
in now and consign us to the jiosition of a houscliold di'udge in 
the IinpcTial family, compelled to put on the livery not only of 
Great Britain but also of Kew Zealand, South Africa, ('Canada 
and petty Newfoundland. We look to the statesmen of Great 
Britain to def(3nd our interests and our honour. Our only shield 
is the attainment of self-g<>vernmcnt under the British Flag. Once 
mistress of lier own d('stini(‘s, India will know how to hold her 
own among the nations that owe allegiance to the British Crown. 
Her people cannot be reconciled to the eontiniiance of the British 
connection unless their country, the greatest dependency of Eng- 
land, the brightest jewed in her diadem, be elevated to the 
status and privileges of a self-governing Dominion.”- 

In the stand that he took, Sastri Jmd the support of 
Dr. A. B. Keith who, in his classic, Ttupcrial Unily and 
Dominions, observed: “The Dominions cannot oMpoet to 
share in the position formerly enjoyed without question by 
the United Kingdom as the autocratic, if benevolent, con- 
troller of the destinies of Ihe country. The s(df-consciousness 
of the people of India, as voiced by the inheritors of the 
English political aspirations, would decline to accept the 
theory that Indian policy could be controlled in any way 
by the represeiitatives of the Dominions, and this refusal 
would be completely justified in view of the fact that the 
Dominions shut their doors on the admission to Indians, 

* Sastri: Self-Government for India under the British Flag, p. 10, 
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and accordingly treat Indians as such as inferiors on the 
ground of race alono.”^ Sastri was willing to support an 
Imperial Parliament or Federation on one indispensable 
condition, namely, that the standard of representation of 
India was on a par with that of the Dominions, But that 
was a difficult matfer as long as India was a Dependency. 
Whicli was to (rorno first: Imperial Federation or Indian 
self-government? Curtis preferred Federation first, while 
(Sastri preferred Indian self-government first. It is interest- 
ing to note that Curtis, who at first argued that external 
equality of India would promote her internal self-govern- 
ment, subsecjuently held the view that internal self-govern- 
ment would enable India to be a full member of the Im- 
perial Parliament. Sastri, who at first discounted the value 
of external equality before self-government, subsequently 
came to the conclusion that external equality might pro- 
mote inlernal self-government! As it happened later, India 
was accorded external equalily with Britain and the Domi- 
nions when she was admitted to the Imperial Conferences, 
the League of Nations and to the United Nations, long 
before she attained internal self-government. 

Sastri rebutted the argument that Indians were yet unfit 
for the high responsibility of self-government and offered 
proof, on high authority, that whenever opportunity had 
been afforfled, they had shown that they could work modern 
institutions in the modern spirit. 

The Congress-League Scheme, Sastri pointed out, was 
different from “Responsible Government” as understood in 
Britain and the Dominions, because the executive was not 
“respojisible” to the legislature and was under no obliga- 
tion to resign on an adverse vote. It, however, provided for 
what might be called the substance of “responsible” govern- 
ment inasmuch as the executive was bound to carry out 
resolutions which the legislature might pass twice. There 
were other features also in the Scheme which rendered the 
executive effectively “responsive” to the legislature. 

Sastri took pains to demonstrate that the Congress- 
League Scheme w'as not revolutionary but was only evolu- 
tionary. But the time was gone when Indians were content 
with the opportunities for the expression of their opinions 
in the then legislatures. Emphatically he declared: “We 
want political power; let there be no mistake about it. We 

" Ibid.^ p. 9, 
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want the right to rule ourselves.”^ He recalled that the world 
resoun^kd to the peals of joy which greeted the establish- 
ment of democracy in Russia in the last few weeks and 
quoted with approval the “super message” of President 
Woodrow Wilson to (ho American Congress, in which he 
had said: “Civilization itself seems to be in balance; but 
right is more precious than peace, and we shall fight for tlie 
things which we have always carried nearest our hearts — 
for democracy, for the right of those who submit to autho- 
rity to have a voice in their own government, for the rights 
and liberties of small nations, for the universal dominion 
of right by such concert of free peoples as will bring peace 
and safety to all nations and make the world itself free at 
last.”” He denied the accusation that, the benefits of British 
rule were not appreciated by Indians, and asserted that few' 
understood them and realised their full value as the edu- 
cated classes in India who had read accounts of the disorga- 
nised conditions of tire country before the British can^e on 
the scene. He, however, agreed that India needed steady 
progress rather than lapid and cat.astrophic changes. But 
how are these to be defined and measured? Japan and the 
Philippines started hater than India and were already ahead 
of her. If aJiything, her progress w'as too slow for patience. 

Sastri took every opportunity to press the claims of 
India for political progress. In the Budget Debate on March 
23, 1917, he welcomed the w'ar-gift of £100 millions to 
Britain, notwithstanding the sacrifice it imposed on India. 
It was a “dear gift that we m.ake,” he said, “to the British 
Empire out of our hearts,” w'hich he hoped would even- 
tually prove to be the means of consolidating the interests 
that bind England and India. The wor-gift laid a7i obliga- 
tion on England to set India free. India had no desire to 
embarrass the Government in time of war w'ith any sugges- 
tions for political advance. But as the authorities were 
already considering the question, India wanted to offer 
counsel, w'hich might be usefid to Govermnent. He con- 
trasted the attitude of the British administrators of the 
day with that of earlier British statesmen: “It is some- 
what strange that decades ago, when public life was low 
in this country and public demands had not risen to any 
high pitch, it was left to English administrators and states- 
men to lay down in clear and generous terms the policy of 

* Ihid., p. 93. ' Ibid., p. 93. 
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continuous improvement which was to end in the final 
emancipation, in a political and economic sense •of the 
people of this country.” He recalled the British Priine 
Minister’s welcome to the revolution then in progress in 
Russia as an event marking a world-epoch and as the first 
great triumph of the principles for which Britain had 
entered the war, namel3^ the dethronement of autocracy 
and the e.stahlisliment on a .sure footing, it was hoped, of 
popular freedom. He asked for the identical thing for India. 
Should India he the la,st country in the world to obtain 
the great triumph of the jjrinciples foi' which England and 
India alike were making terrible sacrifices? Let it not be 
said that any school of English politicians stood deliberately 
in the way of according to India that popular freedom 
which they hailed in the case of Russia even when it was 
inaugurated in the catastrojdiic manner of which they had 
heard. He wanted iieaceful, consiitutional and ordered pro- 
gress for India. At the same time, it should be declared 
clearly to Indians that tlnw shall one da^' be free. He 
rcgrettci] that while there were many authorities, high and 
low, in tile country ready to de])recate and discourage, there 
was none — sad thought — to speak a word of hope, to hold 
out to the coming generations the promise of freedom for 
which England had ahva^vs stood and for which she and 
India were striviirv. He had no doubt that the Government 
was aheady contemplating the announcement, at a season- 
able time no doubt, of the goal towards which India W'ould 
politically evolve unde}- the fostering care of the British 
Government. And he hoped that Lord Chelmsford, the 
Viceroy, would earn the “jwoud distinction of having been 
able to initiate a large; and subsmntial, though certainly 
not. a catastro})hic, scheme of i-eform.” 

The announcement, which sorneAvhat prophetically Sastri 
antici)iated. was made a few months later. The Rt. Hon. 
E. vS. Montagu, the Sc'cretn.iy of State for India, made the 
following Declaration in the House of Cojnmons on August 
20 , 1917 ; 

'■Tlic policy of Ills Majesty’s Government, wdth which the 
Covernmont of India arc in complete acconl, is that of increas- 
ing association of Indian-s in every braiicli of administration and 
the gradual development of self-governing institutions with a 
view' to the jirogre-ssive realisation of Ro.sponsible Govemnjent in 
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India as an integral part of the British Empire. They have 
decided*that substantial steps .should be taken in this direction 
as soon as possible. 

“I would add, however, that progi’ess in this f)oliey can only 
be achieved by successive stages. The British Government and 
the Government of India, on whom the responsibility lies for 
the welfare and advancement of the Ljdian peoples, must be the 
judges of the time and the mca,sure of each advance, and tljey 
must be guided by the cooijcraiiou received from those on whom 
new opportunities of service will !>e conferred and by the extent 
to which it is found that confidence can be re])i)sed in their 
sense of responsibility. Ample oi)pc.rtunity will be afforded for 
public discussion of tlie iiropos.'d.s which will be submitted to 
Parliament in due course.” 

It is nolewortliy that the idea of “re.si)onsible’' govern- 
ment for India emanated from Britain, from Montagu, and 
not from Indiana, whose itlea at the time was “responsive” 
government as envisaged in the Congress-League Scheme. 
•Sastri, along with some friends in Madras, was among the 
first to hail the Montagu Declaration and advocate maxi- 
mum support for it. The Indian National Congress, which 
met in Calcutta in the last week of December, 1917, under 
the presidentship of Dr. Annie Besant, welcomed the Mon- 
tagu Declaration of IIe.sponsiblo Government as the goal 
of British policy in India and urged the British Govern- 
ment to enact immediately a time-limit for its fulfilment 
and, in the meanwhile, to give effect to the Congrcs.s- League 
Scheme. In November, 1917, after the publication of the 
Montagu Declaration and before the session of the Con- 
gress, Sastri published The Coeyres/i-League Scheme: An 
Exposition, in which he declared his preference for “respon- 
sive” government as better suited to India than “respon- 
sible” government. He was of the view that “responsible 
government” on the British model would work beneficially 
only if there were two and only two largo and well-defined 
political parties. The system liad not w'orked w’ell outside 
of Britain. Even in Britain it had already seen its best days. 
The then newly constituted National Party in England 
had observed: “For years past the old party system has 
been nothing better than an organised niockery of the true 
spirit of the nation. If we arc to mn victory in the War — 
and after-— we must free ourselves somehow from the 
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clutches of this octopus. The future of the Commonwealth 
depends on the honesty and capacity of our pubfic men. 
Politics is a matter of life and death. Should it continue to 
be played as a gaine of jmrty interests and personal ambi- 
tions, served tiy two machines which are kept in funds by 
the sale of honours, the end can only be disaster.”® The 
political leaders of India, who fashioned the Congress- 
League Scheme, claimed Sastri, had adopted the expe- 
dient of ■‘irresponsibility” of the executive to the legis- 
lature “with a sure instinct for what was safe and suitable” 
to the then conditions in India. It had a good parallel in the 
Swiss Constitution. Later on, Sastri changed his mind and 
accepted “responsible” government, mostly because he felt 
that it was familiar to the British and would encounter less 
resistance from them than a new type of constitution 
unfamiliar to the British. 

Soon after the Congress-League Scheme w^as adopted, 
Sastri w'ent round the country expounding it and defending 
it against criticisms. He insisted that the agitation should 
be constitutional and peaceful: “The truth w’iU bear repeti- 
tion that in British policy great changes may be brought 
about by the sole_ means of constitutional agitation. It is 
the boast of English historians that bj’’ timely concessions 
and adjustments their statesmen have as a rule averted 
violence and I'evolution." At the same time, he warned the 
British: “It cannot be sound policy where the normal prac- 
tice is to meet a situation only when it has developed 
undesirable symptoms.” Pie pleaded with LidiaJis: “Let our 
workers, young and old, remember always that a good cause 
does not need a bad mea,ns. ... If violence there must be, 
let it be what others inflict, on us; if suffering there must 
be, let it be what we bear; if sacrifice there must be, let it 
be what we make, and not what tve exact. His‘ advice to 
Iiidians was hardly different from Satyagraha of Mahatma 
uandhi. The two passages exemplify the dilemma of people 
like bastn: their faith and hope in constitutional agitation 
and their fear that peaceful agitation might not be enough 
to produce timely results. There were occasions later when 
bastn s faith in constitutional agitation was shaken, but it 
was never undermined. 

Rastri’s earne.st plea for peaceful and constitutional agi- 

Sastri; The. Cungresi>~League Scheme ^ p, 3 ?. 

Self^GoiiermucHt fcf IHdk British p, 
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tation had reference to the political unrest in the country 
at the ftme. Most of it was constitutional but part of it was 
violent and conspiratorial. Government made free use of 
the Defence of India Act of 1915, a war measure, and the 
Indian Press Act of 1910, to control violence. Such action 
also led to the stifling of legitimate and peaceful agitation. 

The Defence of India Act was due to expire a few months 
after the conclusion of the War. Government felt that it 
should have similar exceptional powers even after the War. 
Accordingly, on December 10, 1917, it ajipointed a com- 
mittee, presided over b}'^ Mr. Justice S. Rowlatt from Eng- 
land, to report on the subject of revolutionary crime in 
India. The Conmiittee’s Report was published in India in 
July, 1918, and roused a storm of indignant protest because, 
among others, it recommended, as a permanent measure, the 
trial of political cases without juries and indefinite intern- 
ment without trial. About the Report and its aftermath, two 
British historians, Edward Thompson and G. T. Garett, 
said; “The events which occurred during these twenty 
months left an imprint on Indo-British relations compar- 
able with the after-effects of the Mutiny (of 1857). The 
nationalist movement, aided by Mrs. Besant’s skilful pro- 
paganda, had become troublesome to the Government, 
which depended on the Press Act and the Defence of India 
Act to curb the opposition. The need for some less cumbrou.s 
procedure tempted the Government, to take a most ill- 
advised step. In 1917 a committee, under Mr. Justice 
Rowlatt, was appointed to enquire into the course of Cri- 
minal conspiracies. A peripatetic committee was not likely 
to elucidate much information not already possessed by the 
Criminal Investigation Department, and its appointment 
clearly foreshadowed some more effective measures of re- 
pression, which would probably not be confined to the 
anarchist organisations again.ot which the Committee was 
ostensibly directed.”'* The Govern) mm t’s bona fidcs in ap- 
pointing the Committee were .susi)ect bom the very begin- 
ning. 

Montagu was in India when the Rowlatt Committee 
was announced. He arrived in India on November 10, 1917, 
and toured the country along with the Viceroy. Lord 
Chelmsford, till May 11, 1918, interviewing oflBcials and 

* Edward Thompson and G. T. Garett, Rite and Fulfilment of British 
Eide in India, p. 604. 
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non-officials regarding the reforms. A ^putation of the 
Congress and the Muslim League waited on tKem on 
November 15, 1917, at Delhi. Sastri was a member of it. 

Tilak and Mrs. Annie Besaut, who were dissatisfied with 
the leisurely ways of the Congress, started each a Home 
Rule League for continuous and high-pressure political 
agitation. Partly because of the unhappy associations in 
the minds of Britisli statesmen regarding Irish Home Rule, 
Sastri refrained froiii joining the Indian Home Rule 
Leagues, but carried on continuous propaganda for political 
reform on Ijehalf of the Congress. So intense was Mrs. 
Besant's agitation that it gi’eatly embarrassed the Govern- 
ment of Madras under Lord Pentland with the result that 
she and two of her colleagues were ordered to be interned 
in June, 1917. 

The internment of Mrs. Besant and her colleagues creat- 
ed hot resfnitment in India and provoked a strong demand 
for passive I’esistance. On August 14, 1917, the special 
session of the Madras Provincial Congress Conmiittee 
adopted a resolution in favour of passive resistance to 
unjust and unconstitutional orders iiihibiting constitutional 
agitation. Sastri opposed it but liis opposition was finally 
overruled by a majority, with some abstentions. In a letter 
to the Secretary of the Servants of 1 ndia Society, he said: “I 
spoke for such passive resistance irjovement oJily (and no 
more) as jnight be involved i)i disregarding prohibitory 
orders of Government against meetings anti processions. 
My arguments told. But when we met the ntixt day for 
the adjourned sitting, the tide turned, and an amendment 
was moved, the effect, of wliich was to approve of passive 
resistance almost w'ithout cjualifications.’’ 

Sastri defined his position: 

(1) Roughly, passit'o rcsiMtancc was of two kinds: that 
which was almost forced u])on the people by Government’s 
prohibition of meetings and processions, being denial of ele- 
mentary rights of free speech, and that which the people 
invented as a special form of protest against wrong or a means 
of obtaining political concessions. He was for the former, but 
not for the latter. 

(2) Passive resistance w'as only justified when other means 
had been tried in vain. Mr. Gandhi tried meeting, protest, 
deputation, etc., before resorting to passive resistance in South 
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Africa. Indians had yet to try resolution in the Viceroy’s 
Ckiuiftil and appeals to Parliament and English politicians. 

(3) Passive resistance embarrassed Government in war 
time and alienated the Premier and other British friends whose 
sympathy was India’s chief hope in the then political situation. 

Soon after Montagu made his Declaration, Sastri cabled 
him to release Mrs. Besant. She was released on September 
16, 1917. The proposal for passive resistance was also 
dropped. 
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bASTRi took hifj scat lu t.he Indiait Legislative Council at 
its Simla session on Se])tenibei' S, 1916. He was among the 
two who were elected to it by the Madras Legislative Coun- 
cil, the other being B. M. Shanna, both Brahmins. C. 
Vijayaragiiavaehiiri, a Brahniiii, and Dr. T. AI. Nair, a non- 
Bralimin, were delc'ated in (he contest, ('uiiously enough, 
Sastri was singled out. for severe, sustained and most un- 
charilabk' eritici.sin i»y the non-Brah)iun leaders on the 
all^atioinliat he had apj)ea]ed to the coimnunal sentiment 
ot Brahmins! As a mattei' of tact, he obtained support from 
both Brahmins and iion-Brahmins and did not appeal to 
or win on, communal grounds, d'ki-ee non-Brahrains gave 
each a doubh' vote tor him. In his Tamil articles in the 
bnwinhamitmi, in 1941, lie emphatically denied that there 
was any truth in the allegation that, he was responsible for 
jirovokuig- the non-Brahinin movement. 

Among his non-official colleagues in the Indian Legis- 
Intnv Couned wen-such stalwmls as M. A. Jinnah, Sir 
I ej Bahadur Sapi’ii, bir ChnnanlaJ Hetalvad, Pandit Madaii 
iVlohan Amhu iya. Ba,bu Bhujiendranath Basu and Sir B. N. 
thrtv‘*^’ Chelmsford, was President of 

paled in (he doliberat.oiis on a great variety of subjects. 

Publifwirf-%“T-^^'^T"[ Commission on 

ubiic hcuiccs III India, which was appointed in 1912 and 

whose Report was putdislied in 191 7. after his death. SastrL 

who had been examined by the Commission, moved a series 

of resolu ions in the Indian Legislative Council ur^'ng the 

rapid Indianisation oi the Services. His main objective was 

to increase the proportion of Indians in the higher services 

34 
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end to conduct competitive examinations either wholly in 
India ot simultaneously in India and in England, and other- 
wise equalise the opportunities for Indian and British 
candidates. 

On February 27, 1918, Sastri moved that engineers for 
the Public Works Department and tin' Railways should be 
recruited wholly in India, apart from the few posts reserved 
to the Royal Engineers. He dejiiefl that Indian engineers, 
because of their I’aee, were inferior to British (>ngineers. If 
some Indian firms employed British engineers, it was not 
because they were supiaior to Indians Imt because they 
carried greater prestige' and influence with the Government 
— a consideration which j)eed not weigh nith the Govern- 
ment with respect to their own engineers. The Resolution 
was, of course, lost. 

He followed up his defeat by inoposing that no pre- 
ference sI)ould be accoi'dcfl to Anglo-Indians as against 
Indians in the Railw.ay and Post and Telegraph iServices 
and that equally high educational qualifications should be 
prescribed for all, irrespective of racial considerations. He 
vigorously repudiated the Goveriimenl’s thesis that, because 
Indians preixjnderated in ,«ome services, .\nglo-lndians 
should preponderate in others and by reservation as against 
competitioti; “Now, injuslice does not becotiu' justice; im- 
propriety cannot beemne proi)riely; parli.ality become 
even-handed justice simply bec.mi.se it Itus antiquity l,)ehind 
it. And if 1 understand the sjurit of Britisli administration, 
it is the courage with w'hich it puts down these vices which 
have the prestige of age behinrl them."' This Resolution 
was also defeated. Undaunted, h(* moved his next resolution 
the next day, February 28, 191S. lie asked that effect be 
giveji to the recommendation of (he Public Services CVjm- 
mission that technical and scientific services be recruited 
entirely in India, that suilalfle institutions be created in 
India to train such personnel, that, in the meanwhile, 
ciualified luflians be sent abroad for higher technical and 
scientific education and that reci'uitmenf of British per- 
sonnel be discontinued within ten years. Government ex- 
pressed sympathy, but pleaded difficulty in agreeing to the 
definite time-limit. Sastri withdrew the Resolution. 

It is interesting to note that Government, which objected 
to the time-limit of ten years as too definite, objected also 

’ Indian Legislative Council, February 27, 1018, p. 023. 
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to the stipulation of “within a reasonable period” in a 
previous resolution of Sastri’s on the ground that it was 
too indefinite! 

Among other resolutions arising from the Eeport of the 
Public Services Commission which Sastri moved was one 
recommending the constitution of a separate and indepen- 
dent Civil Medical Service, as distinguished from the 
Indian Medical Service which was primarily a military 
service. He pointed out that the free admission of Indians 
to the Indian Medical Service, a military service, was free 
only io name because of the conditions attached to it and 
pleaded that Indians should be given equality of opportun- 
ity with Britishers. Indignantly he asserted: “We are 
emphatically of opinion, and w'e dare to assert it as often 
as may be necessary, that, in our opinion, the Indianisation 
of the Service would conduce to greater efliciency.” He 
pointed out that Indianisation would retain in India the 
very valuable experience gained at the country’s expense 
during service and be a^'ailable after retirement. "It will, 
at all events, place mu thin the reach of a body of people 
who will be patriotic, who after their pension will remain 
in India and give the benefit of their matured wisdom to 
the service of the land.’’ P'inally, he appealed to Govern- 
ment to take a broader view, to look at the matter not 
always from the convenient service point of view, but also, 
even if inconA'enient, from the nc(;e.ssary, the just and the 
supreme point of view of the necessities of the people and 
the interests of the future of this country. The Resolution 
was, as usual, defeated. 

Sastri moved a resolution on March 13 , 1918 , recom- 
mending speedier Indianisation of the Police Service in 
India and, to that end, equalisation of opportunities for 
Indian and British entrants to the Service by having simul- 
taneous competitive examinations in England and in India. 
Government, in opposing it, contended that competitive 
examinations did not disclose character, initiative, sense of 
responsibility and other desirable qualities which were ne- 
cessary to pstain the Biatish character and the British tone 
of the Police Service. Sastri retorted that Britain had not 
yet abandoned the competitive recruitment of its Police per- 
sonnel, whatever be the defects of the system. And he 
wondered if every Britisher had ipso facto the necessary 
British character and tone: “I wish expressly to ask whether 
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it is the belief of the exponents of this doctrine here that 
every Single Englishman in the British Isles is a vehicle of 
this higher British spirit and this higher British character. 
Are they all swans that live in the islands of Great Britain 
and Ireland? Do competitive examinations bring all the top 
men out, the best out, the most honourable men out? Sir, 
if it is necessary to maintain the British character of the 
services, 1 venture to toll my Hon'ble friends on the op- 
posite benches that they should take every care to bring 
into competition with the best Indian talent the best 
European talent.” It was undesirable that Government 
should ask for best Indians and accept inferior Britishers. 
He went further to assert, that, if the Police was efficient, 
it was in a very considerable measure due to its Indian 
personnel. 

Finall 5 ^ he explained that the reason why non-officials 
had moved so many resolutions regarding the Services was 
that their Indianisation wa.s closely connected with the 
political reforms that were soon to be introduced. The two 
were interrelated. Said he: “The reforms that may be 
brought into existcTice will require that the Services in 
India should be more considerably Indianised than they are 
today and there should be greater economy in the admin- 
istration, if possible. I consider, therefore, that in order 
that the reforms may have the fullest effect, it is necessary 
also to Indianise the Services as rapidly as may be com- 
patible with the safety and efficiency of the Services.”® He 
thought that the question of the Services was second only 
in importance to the question of constitutional reform. He 
assured the Council, and particularly the British members 
of it, that non-officials had not brought the resolutions to 
accentuate racial bitterness but solely with a view to safe- 
guarding the interests of the Indian tax-payers and the 
efficiency of the Services and the success of the reforms: 
“Much has been said on both sides which may have caused 
misconstruction and a certain amount of annoyance. That 
has been to a large extent inseparable from the character of 
the subjects with which we have been dealing. But let me 
assure the Council that for my part there has been no ill- 
will, that nothing has been said which has hurt my feelings 
or induced me to believe that we have unnecessarily been 
considering thorny matters and accentuated racial feeling.”* 

* Ibid., March 18, 1918, p. 1080, ’ Ibid., March 18, 1918, p. 1076. 
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Sastri followed in tlie footsteps of Gokhale in adwcating 
in the Indian Legislative Gonncil the cause of rapid uni- 
versalisaticni of coni])nlsory primary (Khication. He appealed 
to lli(^ tioveniinent of India i*epeat(a]Jy to take full respon- 
sibility for uiiivei>a], fret' and compulsory education in 
India and not loav(‘ it to (he Provincial Governments and 
Local lio(li(\s who tossed the !)all back to the Government 
of India. 1I<‘ would not accc])t the argument that a foreign 
gov('rnin('nt, like the then Governmctit of India, should not 
enforce compulsion on Indians. '‘Being in our place, that is, 
the j)lace which belongs to us by nature, you should like- 
wise incur our res])onsil)iliti<^‘'/^ he urged. ^ The Resolution 
was, as usual, lost. Lu(]et<MTe(l by the defeat, he returned 
to tlie good cause. As he himself pul it, having l)een thrust 
out ))y the door, lie xentured to coitie in again by the win- 
dow, He moved that tlu‘ budget provision for the extension 
of olenu'iitary edueation be increas(‘d by Rs. 30 lakhs. The 
GovcuMumeiit barreni Ihewvindow also. With pathetic earnest- 
ness, he plea<Io(l: 

‘A’nii ari' oui' Pro’s^ih<aicc Wliat is the destiny that you 
intend for t])(’ pcMjde of i]ji^ c(»untry? Arc^ tlicy always to be of 
low vitality, wuthont (W(ii the rudiments of education, or are 
they to lie worked u]; to a state of ethi(‘ali(»nal elTieicmcy such as 
wa' find in the (h)ntinent of Kin’ojx^ among all nations tberc?’^® 

The Rc^iolution was as usual k>st. 

Sastri regretted the introduetitm of communal leprescn- 
tation in education. Sp(*akingou tiie Dacca Pni versify Bill, 
he said: “We ought to recogidse, wdienover wm admit this 
princiide, that it is a lamentable necessity that compels us 
to do so and we ought to look for\\'ard to the time when we 
should discarf! it in the int^ax'sts of (ho general community. 
If possible, w'c should, in admitting it, make such provision 
for such discarding in comx- of time.’’ He w-as sorry, more 
sorry than he could tfdl that in the constitution of the 
Legislative Coui'.cils this principle was admitted without 
qualification. It had h:ul the evil effects wdiich might have 
been auticipat(H). It h.ad let (lie favoured community from 
time to time to dcjiic-ind its extension in aggravated forms ' 
into flepartnients where it is not only illegitimate but 
bound to be pcamicious in its results. They have had de- 

" Ibid , February 28, 1917, p. 453. " Ibid., March 10, 1917, p. 576, 
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mands that it should be introduced into the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities and even in education. He 
knew of no department of human activity which should be 
kept sacred from the infection of this principle as education. 
Reluctantly he acquiesced in the introduction of the com- 
munal principle in the constitution of the Dacca University, 
but pleaded that the electorate should be common and not 
separate. He continued: cannot but recall with sadness 

to this Council a Resolution passed by the Non-Brahmin 
Federation in Madras some years ajzio in solemn meet- 
ing assembled to tlie eff(^ct that the principle of communal 
separation should be carried to this exteid- that, educational 
establishments, all (iolloges and schools of every grade, from 
the collegiale to the elementary, sliould be communal: 
separate schools for Brahmins, separale schools for non- 
Brahmins, each comnumity to be taught by teachers of their 
community. This is the kind of thing to which this leads, 
and waiit of timely precaution is likely to land us in similar 
difficulties.” Fervently he appealed to the Covernmont to 
resist the evil: would, therefore, solemnly entreat the 

members of the Government of India and their official 
advisers, you, who know the difference between the national 
and the sectarian spirit, you, who know how to work a 
constitution and will realise how the sectarian spirit, if 
allowed to roam unche^.cked, will choke off and kill the 
national spirit, you ought to ludp us in putting these safe- 
guards on the admittedly evil inijiciplo which is to be intro- 
duced into the education of this country.^’’’' He regretted 
that even those Muslims and CJiristians who preferred to 
belong to the genei'a! electorate were not permitted to do 
so but were comi)elled to vote on communal lines, willy- 
nilly, and that no occasion was l('ft for the several com- 
munitif^s to come together and vote jointly. 

As occasions arose, he reiterated his reluctant acquies- 
cence in, as well as sincere opposition to, communal repre- 
sentation: “Communal representation is a necessity; but if 
is also au evil. Fvery time we admit it into our policy, we 
must seek to qualify and correct it. And lest custom inake 
us callous, we must k(‘ep alive to the public the recognition 
of its evil. We submit to it under pressure of circumstances. 
Let us at least groan aloud. 

" Ibid,, February 11, 1920, p. 686. 

, ’ Servant of India. ^ March 25, 1920, p. 87, 
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In February, 1917, when the First World War was still 
on, the Governmont of India sponsored a bill to corifetitute 
the Indian Defence Force. Sastri welcomed the move as 
one calculated to remove one of the standing disabilities 
of Indians and added that it would give Indians greater 
satisfaction if the Force was commanded by Indians and 
if its members were engaged on terms of perfect equality 
with the British Force. At the same time he appealed to 
Indians to make a success of the new experiment: ^^^It is 
our bo unden duty to remember that our progress in military 
matters is only too apt to be a little slower than our pro- 
gress in other matters and 1 would, therefore, exhort my 
Honl^le colleagues in this Council, as well as my friends out- 
side, to do all in their power to make this first experiment 
a success.’^*" When the Bill, as it emerged from the Select 
Committee, was under discussion, Sastri moved an amend- 
ment to eliminate the proposed racial discrimination bet- 
ween Anglo-Indians of '%ixed racial origin'’ and Indians of 
''pure race.” Dissatisfied vdth Government’s reply, Sastri 
rejoined rather warmly: 

must confess that it appeared to me that His Excellency 
the Commandcr-in-Chicf protested somewhat too much. He 
seems to take us for children. I invited him to lay bare the 
policy of the Military Department;. Ho 7>ointcd to the words of 
the Select Committee’s Report. I read tlicm once, twice, thrice. 
They have faile<l to satisfy me. I come up to the Commandcr-in- 
Chiof and ask him to throw some light on the matter, and he 
says, read the thing again! ... Is it really the ease, Sir, — I do 
not know, if I am mistaken, I am mistaken with two hundred 
millions of unfortunate people of this country — is it really the 
case that there is nothing like mistrust of tlie Indian races? . . . 
My advice is: not sock to discriminate.’ It may be that you 

arc not discriminating ncvvdy today. Do not seek to put on the 
statute book a discrimination which has existed and against 
which the people of this country have, time after time, protested. 

. . . I beg the Commandcr-in-Cliief, I beg you, Sir, I beg the 
Government of India, not to allow this measure to pass, bearing 
on the face of it this inscription: To be perfectly trusted by us, 
an Indian must be somewhat mixed in race, or he must change 
his religion.”® 

* Indian Legislative Council, February 21, 1917, p. 339. 

• Jbid.f February 28, 1917, p. 41S, 
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The Council was in great tension and the members were 
breathftssly attentive. The amendment was, of course, lost. 
During the final passing of the Bill, Sastri said: 

^^Sir, as one of those wlio moved amendments this morning 
and offered advice, whicli was perhaps rather more frank than 
welcome, I desire to . . . give the assurance that wc will no longer 
obstruct the passage of this Bill into Act. Wc never had the 
intention of doing so. Unfortunately, we now and then have to 
appear in the character of critics, and 1 hope that on an occasion 
like this, which is as anxious as it is of great moment, our attitude 
will not be mistaken. Certain words which fell from His Excel- 
lency the Comrnander-in-Chicf deserve to be cmi)hasised. He was 
speaking of high Imperial policy. Ho was quite right. Policy 
cannot be changed, wo recognise only too clearly, even by the 
Government of India in a day. They have got to take others 
into consultation, and if, therefore, sometimes we say things 
which are perfectly well known to you here and seem to you to 
be repetition of twice-told tales, we are talking to others who 
are listening but not with their ears to what is said in this Coun- 
cil. His Excellency the, Commander-in-Chief has told us that 
every word uttered here will be remembered in time when it 
will be possible to give due consideration. We take that assurance 
and acquiesce in the i)assmg of this Act.”^^‘ 

In 1920, after the conclusion of the War, the Govern- 
ment of India introduced two bills for the constitution of 
the Auxiliary Force, open only to Anglo-Indians of “mixed 
race,^^ and -the Indian Territorial Force, open to Indians 
of “pure race” but limited to infantry. Sastri recalled that 
when, in 1917, the Indian Defence Force was constituted, 
non-official Indians had the painful duty of drawing atten- 
tion to certain racial discriminations in it and that the 
Commander-in-Chief had then given the assurance that 
the criticism would be considered when, after the conclu- 
sion of the War, permanent measures were proposed. 
Nevertheless, racial discrimijiation of the most objection- 
able kind was perpetuated after the War, and he asked for 
its justification, Sur))!-] singly enough, Government professed 
to be innocent of racial discrimination in differentiating 
between the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces and brazeiiiy 
accused Sastri of having imported rancour and bitterness 

February 28, 1917, p. 429, 
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into the debate! During the third reading of the Bills, 
Sastri wished ilnd the seope of Iho Forces should bc^rapidly 
expanded and that the ^‘extraordinary inertia on the part 
of the Military J)o])art inent'' should l)e overcome. The Com- 
inand(‘r-in-Chief, who was not accustonied to such criticism, 
took it ill and angiily retorted: “What does Mr. Sastri 
know about it ? Tl(‘ k;;(>\\s so littlc' and is so entirely ignorant 
of any military matters that, as far as I am concerned, I 
pass it by. He is entitled to his opitiion; 1 am equally 
entitled to flisn'gard it. Hut as far as the Army is concerned, 
r desite to se.y, as its n'presenlative, that the wwk it has 
achieved during tlu* last four years furnishes the best pos- 
sil)le vc'fiitalion of his charge. And if Mr. Sastri rises to 
higlna* positions, as I ])resume he will, and if his eloquence 
carried liiin into wider fithls of activity, then 1 say, I do 
hop<" tliat he will in liis work display no such inertia as he 
allegr‘s has t^'cn displayc'd by tlie Anny during the period 
I have liad the hoiaair of coitimandijtg Sasti'i dis- 

missed the roinmander-in-(’''hieks outburst Avith ironical 
hujnour: “My pleasure iy by no luntius qualified by His 
Ex(*e]lency’s somewhat spirited reply to my charge of 
inertia. 1 kttcnv His Kxcf'lleticy is lunaa* angry even when 
he appears to be so. f ha\'(' ktiown him ttioni tlian once in 
this Council s]x\ak as though h\'‘ vrere angry and adding: 
who says I am atigry.? Tliat is His Excellency’s way and we 
all understand it. I a<’ce|)l his criticism of my speech in 
good pari and sliall profit by it.” And he ended with the 
fling: “But at lh(' same tinu*. 1 wisli to add for the informa- 
tio]i of His E\eell<mey the Comm:infJer-i])-C’liiof that, if he 
has never heard Ixd'oo* of tlie inertia of the Military Depart- 
meni, he has not heard of soinetliing which everybody else 
has heard and knovn.”’- 

In sup]X)rting tlie i)as‘^age of (he Territorial Force Bill, 
Sastri pleark-d dial its T(v-ult slunild not be judged too quick- 
ly because of the X^on-Cooperadon Movement of Mahatma 
Gandhi. He sanl; “In particular, T am afraid that our young . 
men aie embarking on a ]X'rilous s^'a of what is called hion- 
cooperntion.’ My Lord, we see notliing but dangers all 
round. The sky from horizon to horizon is covered with 
dark clouds. As the poet says, ^the })rospect is one vast 
inky blot.' I wish it wej’e pos:siblc to wean our youths from 
those dangerous enteipiJses. I wish some one with the pro- 

IM., August 27, 1020, p. 1276. /6/W., August 27, 1920, p, 1271 
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phet^s ^re and eloquence would dissuade them from having 
anything further to do with this non-cooperation. 

With reference to the Auxiliary Force Bill, Sastri ^dth- 
drew his amendment oi3po8ing racial discrimination in i1 
on the ground that, though it was an evil lo be avoidecl if 
possible, it was Jiot the appropriate time to piess it with 
any prospect of success. 

The question of tlie reorganisatioji of the Provinces in 
British India on tlie linguistic basis caiue uj) in the Indian 
Legislative (buncil on F(‘bruary 6. 1918. Wdiilc conceding 
the special cas<^ of Andhra, Sastii opposed the general re- 
organisation on ;i linguistic basis. It was possible to secure 
compactness })iit not lingiiistif* homogeneity. He regretted 
that the notion of India Inniig a single nation, one jiolitical 
unit, was lost on the Andhra leaders. Sastri w'as unwilling 
to encourage the fissiparous teiKkmcy any further. He said: 
^^Now, if we (l(wclof)(Hi our ])roviiices in such small areas 
and cut them off by means of their vernaculars from the 
larger life of the country — for, after all, difference in lan- 
guage does constitute a. barrier to the fre(‘ flow’ of public 
life — if we were to do lliat, should we not l)o rendering the 
diffonmt iirovinccs somewhat strangers to each other? 1 am 
afraid that there is a good d('al of danger in that.^' He 
feannl a large niiml^ei' of small units would stimulate fissi- 
parous tendencies: ‘d think tbe resources of the Central 
Covernnumt will be taxed to flic utmost in managing a 
large body of small slates, each perhaps developing to an 
niconvcnient degree an independent wall of its ow'u and a 
parochial patriotism and a shallow view^ of life of its own.”^* 
He welcomed the suggestion that the pioposal should be 
postponed till India attained self-govornment and till the 
peo])le were consulted. He anticipaied that the verdict 
would be against linguistic states because of the increased 
expenditui'e on their set-up at the expense of education and 
other more vital needs. He h'ai-ed that all the new states 
would not be se]f“Suppo]’tij)g, and few states would be will- 
ing to tax themselves to make ii]3 the deficit of other stales. 

Sastri fearerl that as a (corollary of linguistic states, the 
local Indian languages wa)uld displace English as the media 
of legislation and administration in them. He w^as opposed 
to it. So highly did he value English as the unifying bond 
in India that, as staled alr('ady, he w’elcomed tlie sugges- 

Ibtd.f August 27, 1920, p. 127S. Ibid.j February 6, 1918, p. 502, 
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tion that the grant of Swaraj to India should be |!OUpled 
with the proviso that English should be the language of 
administration and legislation for the next twenty or thirty 
years. 

Speaking on the Budget for 1918-19 — it was war time — 
Sastri said that it was as satisfactory as it could be at the 
time, but took leave to “grumble a little in the exercise of 
the constitutional right of the citizen in the British 
Empire” and referred to tlie distress caused to the poor by 
the rise in prices, which was partly due to inflation. He 
asked Government to remember that: “The poor man in 
this country, poorer than in most other countries, had like- 
wise always to bear the whole weight of the administration 
on his back. Other people cry aloud for relief in this mat- 
ter; relief is afforded to them, but always and inevitably at 
his expense.” He quoted Shakespeare in appealing to 
Government to cast an eye of pity on the poor man’s bur- 
dens: 

Which have of late so huddled on his back, 

Enow to press a royal merchant down. 

And pluck commiseration of his state 

From brassy bosoms and lough hearts of flint.’’’’ 

Ho was critical of increase in indirect taxation but made 
an exception in the case of salt because it was a Govern- 
ment monopoly and Government could ensure that custom- 
ers did not have to pay more for it than was warranted by 
the increase in the tax. 

On the debate on the income-tax on March 14, 1918, 
Sastri humorously assessed his own status: “I do not rep- 
resent landed interest, but what other interest I represent 
it is difficult for me to say. I own no land and pay no land- 
ta.x. I make no income which comes within the Hon’ble the 
Finance Member’s sweep. I pay no income-tax. I contri- 
bute, so far as T can see, nothing to the State, except a cer- 
tain amount of agitation which, I am firmly persuaded, is 
entirely whole, some.’’’' Sastri supported the levy of agri- 
cultural income-tax in addition to land-tax on the ground 
that those who could afford to pay more should pay, and 
added that the extra taxation would be willingly paid if its 
proceeds be earmarked for the promotion of education and 
health services. 

” Ibid., March 8, 1918, p. 824, 


Ibid., March 14, 1918, p. 977. 
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REPRESSIVE LAWS 


The Montford Report for reform and the Rowlatt Report 
for repression were by an unfortunate coincidence published 
about the same time. It would appear that both the Re- 
ports were signed in April. 1918, but published a few 
months later after Montagu left India. Both Montagu and 
Chelmsford knew the contents of the Rowdatt Report when 
they finalised their Report. While the reform proposals 
were vague, the proposals for repression w'ere precise. 

In 1917, while the First World War was still on. Mon- 
tagu, who was dissatisfied with the administration in India, 
made the famous announcement on the 20th of August for 
the gradual introduction of responsible government in 
India. A few months later, on December 10, the Govern- 
ment of India announced the appointment of the Sedition 
Committee, presided over by Justice Sir Sydney Rowlatt, 
a judge of the High Court in England, to enquire into the 
sedition movement in India and make recommendations to 
deal with it. The Committee reported that the ordinary law 
was inadequate to deal with the problem and proposed to 
add to the permanent law of the land some of the drastic 
powers of the Defence of India Act, a war-time measure. 

To^forestall the consideration of the Rowlatt Report in 
the Indian Legislative Council, a non-official resolution was 
moved on September 19, 1918, recommending the appoint- 
ment of a committee to enquire into the need for and the 
operation of restrictive laws such as the Indian Press Act 
of 1910 and the Defence of India Act of 1915. In support- 
ing it, Sastri, with his usual fairness, acknowledged the 
Government’s difficulties in presendng law and order in 
war time, particularly since some writings in the press had 

4S 
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tended to threaten the peaceful progress of India \^ich at 
the time included Burma as well. He also acknowledged 
that, on the whole, Government had applied the restrictive 
laws with du(; caution and impartiality. But there were 
occasional acts which could hardly be justified. The Govern- 
ment of Burma had banned such papers as the Indian 
Review and The Hindu of Madras, which were of the high- 
est standing and of which Madras was legitimately proud. 
It may be added, in parenthesis, that at the time The Hindu 
was bitterly attacking Sastri. 

The right way to improve the tone of the press was more 
freedom, not h'ss, said Sastri. Even the Briti.sh bureaucracy 
might profit by press criticism. A press law, which was 
supported by the example of Jaiian, could not be a perma- 
nent measure on the statute book of India. 

A few^ days later, on September 23, 1918, there was 
another non-official re.solution. which recommended that 
the Rowdatt Report be sJielved and that a committee be 
appointed to enquire into the working of the Criminal 
Investigation Department, including the C’cntral Intelli- 
gence Bureau. Saatri did not approve of shelving the Row- 
latt Report; he would face it squarely when the Govern- 
ment brought in definitt' jiroposals based on it. But as 
regards the positive part of the Resolution, he acknowdedged 
that the two bodies did useful and necessary service, but 
sometimes overdid it by sharlowing innocent people and 
humiliating them unnecessaiily. In jiroof thereof he related 
one of his own experiences; 

'‘Your Excellency, 1 am one of those wdio have been subjected 
for a considerable time to tin' persecution of this branch of the 
Sc'rvdce, and if 1 speak today, it i.s to unfold a plain unvarnished 
tale of the sufferings that I liavc borne at the hands of the Ser- 
vice. Tlicir activities are manifokl. Your Excellency will find 
it difficult to believe that two nicu were always following me for 
a certain jieriod, for two or tlii-ee years. They sat outside my 
house wdien I was in; and the moment I got out, they got out 
also. . . . Once in the town of ( loimbatore, when I had an impor- 
tant engagement to fulfil and w'a.s in the act of engaging a con- 
veyance, these persecutors of mine, unwdlling perhaps to forgo 
their afternoon siesta, (old every one of them not to drive me. 
The result was that my engagement had to remain unfulfilled.” 
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Thejj he added: 

Lord, tliere are other wayis in which one has been made 
to feel that one is suspect in one’s own country for doing nothing 
worse than loving it. . . . My Lord, wliat was my offence that 1 
had to undergo these sti*ange experiences? I had given up my 
professional job and joined the Society founded by Mr. Gokhale, 
whose bust, subscribed for by many of our official friends, Your 
Excellency unvculed the other day. He himself was not free from 
the attentions of this body of people, but I leave that alone. 
Your Excellency, I remember reading in tiic life of Mazzini that 
the Austrian Criminal Invc'sligiition Department followed him 
in his younger days in tli(‘ same way, and the reason they gave 
was: ‘Wc know nothing against this young man, but he goes 
about mornings and evcaiings in a contemplating s(a't of mood. 
Our Government does not want young peojde to develoj) a con- 
templative mood.’ I am afraid some members of the Criminal 
Investigation Department havo taken into their lieads that they 
do not want any man to give u]) his ])rufessional job and take to 
doing public duties in a missionary s]‘)ij*it.” 

He thought that such sui'veillaiice drove people to sedi- 
tion. 

The War ejidod oii November 11, 1918. There was much 
relief and ndoicing in India because of the victory of the 
Allies. The Mon1agii-(1i(dmsford Reforms Bill was incubat- 
ing. President Woodrow Wilson of AtiK'rica had proclaimed 
the principle of self-determination, d'he Lidiaii National 
Congress, which met in Delhi in the last week of Decem- 
ber, 1918, asked that India should be given equality of 
status wdth the self-governing British Dominions and full 
responsible government at an early dale. Among others, it 
demanded the rop(‘al of all jepiessive legislation a^id pressed 
the view that legislation on the lines of th(‘ JR)w]att Report 
would prejudice the success of the I'cdbrms theji on the 
anvil. The section of Congressmen, who shared Sasiri’s view 
that the reforms should l)e accepted as an advance and be 
saved and worked, had, as already mentiojied, broken away 
from the parent body and fonned the National Liberal 
Federation for the purpose. 

Nevertheless, the Government of India decided to im- 
plement the recommendations of the Rowlatt Report and 
introduced tw^o bills, the Indian Criminal Law Amendment 
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Bill and the Criminal Law (Emergency Powers) ^ill, in 
February, 1919. Government spokesmen frankly admitted 
that the new legislation was “repressive,” that they did not 
like repression, but they could not help proceeding with the 
Bills in order to cope with revolutionary crime as a pre- 
condition for the success of the Montagu reforms. Like 
Lord Morley a decade ago, Montagu felt obliged to humour 
the Tories in Britain and the British bureaucrats in India 
to soften their opposition to his reforms. The Bills were bit- 
terly and unanimously opposed by all the non-oflScial mem- 
bers, elected and nominated — ^a remarkable phenomenon. 

On February 7, 1919, Sastri made one of his most power- 
ful and eloquent speeches against the legislation. In the 
course of it he said: 

“1 am unable to find that either the nature of or the time 
for the legislation is suitable. As to the nature of the legisla- 
tion, laymen like me will not be on sure ground in stating the 
reasons in a teehnical way. But as to the time for the legisla- 
tion, I am j)erfectly clear that the ffin’ernment have chosen a 
very unfortunate time. In the first place, Your Excellency, I 
think it is not in accordance with the practice of other Govern- 
ments to bring in repressive legislation (jf this nature long before 
its necessity has become clear. . . . Now everything seems to be 
bright. Wrongdoing is under full control and Government can say 
that in the exercise of the powers they have, they have secured 
peace and tranquillity. To say now, long before the necessity 
may arise, that we want to equip ourselves permanently with 
weapons of repression — that word has been used by Government 
members themselves and I have no scruple, therefore, to use it 
it is in my opinion simply to set the country in an uneasy 
state of excitement,” 

Rejecting the argument that the Executive would use 
the repressive powers justly and properly, he said: 

If in every case where the Executive were armed with 
arbitrary powers, they used them justly, properly and no more 
than was adequate to the occasion . . . then indeed there is ap- 
parently no reason why in the permanent law of England, in the 
permanent law of France and in the permanent law of America 
there should not be legislation similar to that which is proposed 
in this country. After all, it is good to have these powers. Ne 
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Government will ever abuse its power* ... If that be so, if there 
be no fallibility in the Executive . . . then there is no limit to the 
placing of arbitrary j)ower in the hands of any Executive which 
a Legislative Council may be called upon to sanction. That, 
however, is not the way that K^spousiblc })eo])le look at things. 
They ask: Are these powers necessary? I was wondering how 
the Hon^ble Sir George Lowndes (Law Member) , himself 
having made these ratlier sweeping statements, came later to 
say: T myself as a IBritisIier hate this kind of thing; repression 
is hateful to me.^ I heard the Hon’ble Sir William Vincent 
(Home Member) also say; 'After all, these things are bad.' Why 
should they be bad? We are bidd(‘n always to trust the Execu- 
tive, to believe that they will never do wrong; tlie law will be 
used always considerately and only in llie interests of the poor 
and the helpless; why sliould it be Avrong then; why, then, 
should we scruple at all to leave all power in the hands of the 
Executive, to roll \ip the Courts of I^aw, to suspend or lay low 
your legislative councils altogether?’' 

And he answered: 

"We think that the Executive are ajit to make mistakes, and 
I think that they do make mistakes. We know. Aly Lord, Vice- 
roys who have held, who are holding, who will hold power are 
under tlie delusion that Local Governments can make no mis- 
takes whatever; that the heads of Local Governments may not 
yield to the public opinion of their [British] community, may 
not be hounded on })y an infuriaUvl pre>s to take in hand a 
policy of severity, always, no doubt, Avith the best of intentions, 
always, no doubt, Avith a feeling of liorror and rejuignancc, al- 
ways, no doubt, Avith a dc'sire to stop everything the moment it 
should become unnecessary. But, wo knoAv, Sir, from bitter ex- 
perience, that these measures are put into force sooner than they 
become necessary; that Avhile they ai’c in force they arf^ 
exercised more harshly than is necessary, and that the}" are 
dropped only with the utmost reluctance long after the exigen- 
cies that called them into existence have disappeared, long after 
enormous miseries and frightful hardships have been inflicted. 
We know these things have happened, and it is because, I take 
it, every Englishman feels that these things may happen that 
he is obliged to say, wdien he stands in defence of a legislation 
of this kind, however strongly he may word it in one part of 
his speech: T certainly dislike these things; they are objection- 
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able on principle/ If they are objectionable on principle in one 
place, they are objectionable on principle in every piSce, and 
their application muist be tested by the severest tests, and they 
must at every step.” 

He was ]iot convinced with the official plea that such 
laws w’oiild affect only the wicked and not the innocent: 

“Now, My Lord, a bad law, once passed, is not always used 
against the bad. In times of panic, to which all alien Govern- 
ments are unfortunately far too liable, in times of panic, caused, 
it may be, by very slight ac'cidc'nts, 1 have known Governments 
lose their licads; I have known a reign of terror being brought 
about; I have known the best, the noblest Indians, the highest 
characters amongst us, brought under suspicion, standing in 
hourly dread of the visitations of the Criminal Investigation 
Department.” 

He recalled his own painful experience and of several 
others; 

“A gentleman, high in cilice at that lime and about to retire 
from service, met me in the middle of the night on one occasion. 
I was quite surprised, and he told me: ^My dear fellow, I have 
l)eeji longing i,o see you tli(‘se three or four clays that you have 
been here, but this ])lace swarms with spies and police infonners. 
I am nearing my piaision and have many cLiidren. I do not wish 
to be jnixed up wdtli a mcmln'r of the Servants of India Society 
to their knowledge.’ It is all very well to say that the innocents 
arc sate. I tell you, My Jvord, wh(*n Government undertakes 
repressive policy, the innocents are not safe.” 

Who are the innocents? 

“Men like me would not be coiLsiden^d innocent. The inno- 
cent man is he wdio forswears pf)litics, who takes no part in the 
public movements of the times, who retires into his house, 
mumbles his prayers, pays his taxes and Halaam.^ to all the Gov- 
ernment officials all round. The man who interferes in politics, 
tlie man who goes about collecting money for any public purpose, 
the man who addresses a ])ublic meeting, becomes a suspect. I 
am always on the borderland and thendorc, fur personal reasons, 
if for nothing else, undertake to say that the possession in the 
hands of the Executive of powers of this drastic nature will not 
hurt only the wicked. It will hurt the good as well as the bad; 
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and there will be such a lowering of the political tone in the 
countr^ that all your talk of responsible government will be 
mere mockery.” 

Sastri insisted that even the wrong-door should be 
punished in a way approve^! by civilised society and not 
arbitrarily; 

^^When Skeffington was shot, I remember (liat the whole 
world was shocked. Roger Casement had an open tiiul. . . . Now, 
even in war, when all humanity throbs with excitement, and peril 
and when nobody thinks anything except J]ow to conquer the 
enemy, even then, My Lord, t.hei'c mc' laws of war, and you 
have to play the game.” 

Indignantly, he repudiated the insinuation that the dis- 
approval of revolutionary crime by non-ofiicial menibei's of 
the Council w^as only ^^conventionar^ and not sincere, and 
hit back with vehemence; 

was astonished to hear Sir Verney Lovat tell us that it is 
not enough to indulge in conventional regrets in this Council. 
I wonder very much whether he will agree to retain and repeat 
the word ^cunvcntional.^ When Hon’ble. Alembers here get up and 
reprobate wicked deeds, 1 take leave to say that tliey do not 
do it in a merely conventional maimer. T iiikv it that wc all 
abhor wickedness as much as Sir Verney Lovat oi' any member 
of the Rowlatt Committee does. May 1 turn back and vsay tliat 
the proposals made by the Government betray a somewhat 
callous disregard of liberty?” 

Chivalrously, h(' offered to take back the \rord “callous'' 
the moment any member said it was too harsh, and hoped 
that Sir Verney would reciprocate by taking back his “con- 
ventional," but in vain. 

Sastri feared that, far from purifying; politics as the 
Government thought, the repressive legislation might come 
near suppressing them. The cidmes aimed at by the Bill 
were partly political, and the remedy for them was political 
amelioration and not repression. 

He denied that passing the Bill and facing unpopularity 
was a test of fitness for responsible government. 

“It may be that I and sevcrul others like me may be unable 
to face the storm of unpopularity, hut I should like to say — 
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and 1 am not ashamed of it — that we certainly do not th^nk that 
the sign of fstrength, tliat the sure proof that you are^ a bom 
administrator, consists in courting unpo])iiIarity and defying 
public opinion. T am not made that way. I do not think that I 
lost by that. But at the same time wlitm the stern call of duty 
comes, wljcn the requirement of truth is laid on me, when the 
best intej-ests of my country, as I understand them, require it, 
I am ])erl‘ect]y prepaj*ed to submit to unj)opula.rity. If necessary, 
J arn ])r(i})ared to go through (he fire of i)ublic odium. 

He recalled that non-officials had already stood several 
tests, as wlien they passed the Press Act and the Defence 
of India Act and when they gave a gift of a hundred million 
pounds to Britain for the War and so on: 

“What te.^'t has been really ap]>liccl to us to which we have 
not cheerfully submitted? 1 can hardly think of one. Bidden to 
bring the milk of a beast of prey, we have brouglit a jugful of 
milk of the tigress. Are you going to throw it aside, and say, 
‘Bring the milk of the male tiger’? That is not fair.” 

Sastri rejoined that it ^vai> not non-official Indians but 
the members of the Indian Civil Service wdio were really 
on their test: 

“They ])rotVss io bt* ])r('])‘(re(l in India foj“ a very early begin- 
ning oi responsible goverimuad-, when tiny woidd be willing, not 
to im])OHe, as they do now. tlu'ir will on the legislature, but to 
take the will of th(» legishitun' and eany it out, wlien tliey will 
be instruments of Mie logLsiaturc and not its master. x\re they 
preparing for tlie tim(‘ by canying in th(‘ t,eeth of opposition, 
uiiaiiimoiis end unsparing, of theiV Indian colleagues, this 
measure thmugli?” 

He pointed to tlie fact that Govennnent had no backing 
in the country: 

“Whom hav(‘ you boliiad you amongst Indians? The tragic 
story of India may lx* summed up in tlu'se words, that you have 
governed all these eiaituries in India in isolation and without 
having any .responsible section of ]>ub]ic opinion beliind you. 
Now, at this supreme Imur, liave you behind you any section of 
public opinion to support you? The nominated members have 
not given their blessings to this bill; the Zamindar members 
have not given their support; the lawyer members will have 
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none the members of commerce will have none of it; and 
yet, the Hon^ble Sir George Lowndes told us, 'Wo must carry 
this legislation through because we are satisfied that it is very 
right. We should be glad of your suppoi-t, but as you do not 
support us, we have to carry it through in spite of you.^ I admire 
the courage of the Hon’ble the Law Member. I admire the can- 
dour with which he has said that th(j Government had responsi- 
bility today and the non-official members had none of that re- 
sponsibility. I realise that we have none, and 1 refuse to believe 
that, when the case is placed before the }>nl)lic in England, they 
would say we had responsibility and that we sliirkcd it. We have 


Sastri denied that non-official opponents of the Bill held 
out threats: 

“None of us, certainly none of tlio Moderates, I take leave 
to say, has power to go and stir up a violent agitation in the 
country. It i.s impossible. The agitation must bo tliere already. 
The heart must he tlirobhing if any words tliai we use here can 
possibly have any effect on tlie general political atmosphere. 
The agitation is there. I wish to assure my official colleagues 
that none of us has liad a share yet in tliis business, but if our 
appeals fall flat, if the Bill go(‘s through, T do not believe there 
is any one liere who would be doing his duty if lie did not join 
the agitation. That is not a tlireat. Anyhow, I am the best judge 
of my own mind, and T do not indulge in any threat. 1 have yet 
borne no part in this agitation, but if (werything goes wrong, 
if we are face to face with tliis legislation, liow it is possible for 
me, with the vic^ws that I hold, to abstain from agitation, I for 
one cannot say.’'^ 

Sastri's speech made a profound impression at the time. 
At its conclusion, there was an outburst of aiiplause, in 
which the British members and even some officials joined. 

Thanks to the official majority, the Criminal Law 
(Emergency Powers) Bill was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, of which Sastri was also a member. Three members 
declined to sign the Report of the Committee; three others, 
which included Sastri, signed it, subject to a Minute of 
Dissent. The Minute frankly acknowledged that the Select 
Committee had made the Bill less objectionable and sug- 
gested some more improvements but asserted that the 

^ Indian Legislative Council, February 7, 1919, pp. 540-43. 
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principle and policy of the Bill were objectional^e and 
unacceptable and should be dropped altogether. 

Sastri and liis two colleagues who signed the Minute of 
Dissent were a1 tacked by the Nationalists for having signed 
the Report at all and for not abstaining altogether. The 
Home Menjl)er and the Law^ Member of the Government of 
India had a privale Udk with Sastri and the two others. 
That incidojit was seized u]K>n by the Nationalists to accuse 
thorn of having betrayed the })eoplc and to discount their 
op])Osi(ion to the Rill as only a pretence, a put-up show. 
When the critics realised (hat Sastri^s objection to the 
policy and principles of the Bill was as strong as ever and 
ho was going to oppose the passing of the Bill, they accused 
him of having in turn betrayed (ho Government! Sastri felt 
deeply hurt and took the step, unusual for him, of explain- 
ing his position. In the course of his statement, he said: 

^^Tlioiigli highly seiisitivr )>y nature, I ilo not think it right to 
make f)ul)lic complaini against pv(‘ry act of i!)iMT])resentation or 
unjust censure. An e})isode in t.he Rowlatt Bills agitation, liow- 
ever, lias gone such Iciiglhs (hat friends-- heaven he lliariked, still 
I have many — may well wonder what I have dont' to draw so 
much thunder and lighlJiing. The simjde truth is tliafc, after the 
0])ening debate was over, tlic Tfomc M(‘mher washed to discuss 
the matter with Mr. [Sureiulranath | Banerjee, Dr. [Tej Baha- 
dur] Sapni and myself. We saw' him, the I. aw Member being 
also present. It is not right in disclose i\\v ])artieulars, but this 
may he said — that the discussion led to no compromise or com- 
pact The ingenuity of «ome jourr.alisis has led them to assert 

that one of the terms of the compact w^as tliat Mr. Banerjee 
was to go on opposing (lie Bill as though there was no 
compact! ... The Madras critic ... is very resourceful. Being 
satisfied that w^e are going to oppose the Bills to the end, he 
docs not abandon the theoiy of a (aaupact ])etAveen Government 
and us, as any siin])lc critic might ho inclined to do. No, he is 
not to be beaten so easily. He says the compact is there; only 
the wretched Modei’ates, our plot liaving beem discovered, are 
now going to betray tlu^ Government! Having fii’st sold the public 
to the Gov(a’mncnt, wt are about to reverse the process and 
sell the Government to the pcoi)le!” 

Sastri then regretted the fall in the standard of public 
criticism ; 
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was when, a public man having denied that he said, 
meant or did a certain thing, the others agreed to drop the 
matter. One would earnestly plead for the revival of the rule. 
It would work well on the 'svholc, I dare not ask for the resuscita- 
tion of that more ancient rule that a man should not be con- 
demned before his guilt is established. No true Moderate ever 

seeks the unattainable Will the public let us off? My hope 

is not dead yet.”-' 

The Government's determination to proceed with the 
Rowlatt Bill antagonised Indian public opinion of all 
shades as never before. Among its learlers, only Dr. Annie 
Besant saw no harm in the legislaiion, for she said that 
‘^brickbats had to be met by bullets.^’ To other leaders, the 
Bill meant more than what it said: it meant revival of dis- 
trust and morial insult to Indians and sabotage of the Mon- 
tagu Reforms as the War w^as over and India’s goodwill 
was dispensable. Maliatma Gandhi was one of them. On 
March 1, 1919, he puldished a jdcdge that the Bill, if 
enacted, as w^('ll as other select ed laws, would be disobeyed 
civilly and set about organizing passive resistance on an 
extensive scale, and led an agitation so intensive as to be 
without parallel in recent years. 

The fateful Bill was finally ]>asscd on March 18, 1919, 
by 35 votes against 20 Init only after the Viceroy-President 
had suspended the Rules of Business. Sastri made his last 
stand against the ill-fated Bill. Pathetically he cried out: 
^‘Whatever this Bill does, it does not yet forbid a man to 
cry when he is hurt.” And he continued: 

feel very strongly that tlic Bill is not now necessary, 
that it is not emergent, that it is in()])p()rtiine, and wc believe 
in the strengtli of our ])clicf that this cannot be unknown to 
Government. . . . 

My Lord, a little while ago my Hon’ble friend Mr. Siircndra- 
nath Banerjee made an aj^peal to the European members of this 
Council and to the European community generally, based on 
their past history, on the struggh^s through which their fore- 
fathers went before they ol)tain(‘d constitutional liberty. That 
was a noble api)cal, and if I refrain from repeating that noble 
appeal, it is not because I do not believe in it, but I wish for 
one moment to appeal to our friends on a somewhat lower ground. 

* Servant of India, March 6, IQIQ, p. 54. 
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I ask them to remember that this Bill of downright coycion is 
meant to deal witli the people of India. It is not going to apply 
to them at all, unless certain members thereof in tho excess of 
their zea! for the peoples’ liberty — a rather uncommon quality 
— unless in the excess of su(;h a love of liberty, they choose to 
ally themselves with ihe foidunes of downtrodden people of 
India. IVell, so secure from the evil (‘ffccts of this measure, it 
may be proper for us to appeal to their sympathy and to their 
chivalry, if not actually to their sup])ort. If they could not 
stand by us in tliis struggle*, let them at least refrain from- cast- 
ing insinuations as to our loyalty; let them at least refrain from 
saying w’hat they have often said I)oth in and out that Indians, 
who ()i)i)osc tliis measure, are not only showing their incapacity 
for responsible government — that is nothing — but arc likewise 
exhibiting criminal sympathy with all forms of sedition and 
anarchic crime.” 

Sastri thought that the Bill was being enacted at the 
lime because of tlie fear of the European community in 
India of losing their privileged status under the new Re- 
forms and of ihe difFiculty of enacting such a law^ under the 
new dispensation. In sorrow and anguish and dire forebod- 
ings, he concluded: 

‘^In a few minutes more this Bill will be law, and when the 
Bill is law it does not ren}ain tlien-; we liavc still tlie aftermath, 
the consequencos of the law to tlie Government of India no 
loss than to us. For, as the poet once said in a tragic connection, 
^If it were done when it is done, then it were wtJI it was done 
quickly.' I will not go further with this awesome passage; 
but the darkened page is there, and unfortunately, although 
some of us have tried to dissuade him from the course, Mr. 
Gandhi has taken it up. AVell, I know how he will play his 
part; his character will be bold, blameless, perfectly white. I 
could wish, Your Excellency, although T trust but faintly; 
that those of us who have also to write on this darkened page, 
his follow'ers, ihe Govornnu^nt and llie Government employees, 
wc polili('al agitators and detenus, that we (‘ould all say at the 
end of the business that Ave also wtoLo perfectly white.”'’ 

It was prophetic of the tragic ev(;nts that swiftly 
followed, culminating in the massacre in the Jalianwafa 

“ Indian Legislative Council, March 18, 1919, pp. 1189-90, 
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Bagh,yVjniritsar, by General Dyer and the frightfulness of 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s administration of the Punjab in the 
next few weeks. 

When Mahatma Gandhi started Non-cooperation as a 
protest against the Rowlatt Bill, the position of Sastri and 
the Liberals became somewhat difficuli. The Government 
expected the Liberals to rally to its sup]iort as the test of 
their sense of responsibility ajid capacity to gOA'^ern India. 
Speaking in Poona on April 2.'), 1919, Sastri explained the 
policy of the Liberals towards the RoAvl.att Act, Satyagraha 
and the Moutford Reforms. Concerning the disturbances, 
he said: “We must render to the Government CA'ery assis- 
tance in our power to bring the rioters to justice. Of that 
duty we are fully conscious, and it is necessary to assure 
the Government that both from our party and from other 
parties they are justified in expecting cordial help.’’ 

In his opinion, the obstinacy of the Government was 
responsible for the troubles: “We did pur best to minimise 
the evil. We warned them at the tijne that the agitation 
which would folloAV would l)e un]>aral]elefl. Thej’’ said it was 
an idle threat. An influential member of the Government 
turned to mo laughingly and said: T have seen India ablaze 
twenty times, and I am sure this will bloAV over.’ I hope it 
will blow over but, I am afraid, not liefo^'c it had worked 
some amount of harm. They would not be Avarned, They 
would not listen to our representations made in good 
faith, , . , It is unreasonable to cxiAcct us to change our atti- 
tude to the Act, simply because of the unhappy events of 
the last few days." And he t'm})hatically declared: “We 
cannot love the Act, and caimot pardon or excuse its authors 
for reaping the harvest of their own obstinacy. ’ He was 
critical also of the Satyagraha movement, Avhich the 
Mahatma started and then suspended: “1 must say, in the 
next place, that the Satyagraha moA'cnn'ot, though Mr. 
Gandhi has noAv suspended the ciAul disobedience part 
thereof, has, in its turn, contributcfl to the diflficulties of 
the situation. I am one of those who hold that it AA-as not 
the intrinsic nature of Satyagraha that led to the outbreaks 
of disorder; nor were these intended. NeAWtheless, it is 
difficult to dissociate them entirely from a movement which 
brought together an unprecedentedly large mob in a highly 
excited frame of mind, and from the undesirable forms it 
Subsequently assumed.” Of the Mahatma he said: “You 
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will see that with his extraordinary readiness to t%ike the 
responsibility even when it does not directly rest on him, 
Mr. Gandhi himself admits that he failed to appreciate 
in its fullness the absolute inability of the naob to rise to 
the height of the Satyagraha-plan and that he failed to 
take full note of the extent of the excesses which might be 
commitfed under its cover. When Mr. Gandhi is so ready 
to take upon himself the blame of it all, it is ungracious — 
highly ungracious — to dwell long on it. We recognise the 
unfortunafe, though indirect connection between the Satya- 
graha movememt and the disturbances; but no one thinks 
that Mr. Gandhi had anything to do with them. . . . We 
know that nobody is so unhappy over these events as 
Mr. Gandhi himself.” At the same time, Sastri severely 
condemned the steps taken by the Government to put down 
the disturbances: “I do not wish to say anything out of a 
mere desire to speak against the Government, nor out of a 
de.sire to represent inyself as a stiong exponent of popular 
discontent. But I cannot withhold mv very strong disappro- 
bation of the lijies which the Government has taken 

A state of open rebellion has been declared; martial law 
proclaimed and other things done in ways which must be 
pronounced barbarous. Bomi>s are dropped from aeroplanes, 
and people alleged to have <lisobeyed lavs whipped in public 
streets, a baibarity which we all thought had passed away 
with the autocracy of J?u.«sia. . . . The saddest feature of the 
situation in the Pinijal) is that llie measures taken are on 
such a sc.ale of violence and barbarity that it will be long, 
long before men’s minds aie brought back to equilibrium,” 
Sastri then considered the effect of the unhappy events in 
the Punjab on the Reform pio])Osals. The enemies of Indian 
Reforms would exploit them to delay or whittle them down. 
“I well remember that, some time ago, when I was writing 
a pamphlet on the Congress-League Scheme, I said in a 
prophetic sort of spirit that, whenever any scheme for 
the liberalisation of the administiation is afoot, the forces 
of rcactioiT gather such a head that they would even create 
trouble to show that they were right in saying that the 
country was still unht for any reform.” The Times of 
London had said that reforms should be put off or whittled 
down. He, however, hoped that the friends of India in 
England would accelerate them and use them to allay dis- 
content. He summed up his anticipations: “We ^aU ^ 
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undou^ttedly endeavour to the best of our power to improve 
the scheme; but the chief part of our energy will have to 
be directed towards saving the scheme.” 

The Indian National Congress set up a committee, which 
included Mahatma Gandhi, to report on the Punjab hap- 
penings. It reported on March 25, 1920, and convicted the 
authorities of abominable excesses and brutalities with a 
view to teacliing a lesson to Indians. The Government of 
India appointed an official committee, presided over by 
Lord Hunter. Its Report, wliich was published on May 28, 
1920, was divided on racial lines. The British members, 
who formed the majority, took the view that there was a 
“rebellion” which had to be su])pressed, while the Indian 
members, who formed the minority, thought that it was a 
“disturbance,” not amounting to a rebellion, and condemned 
the action of the authorities. British ojiinion in India and 
Britain supported the majority view, while Indian opinion 
did the opposite. The British Government took tlie view 
that General Dyer had acted to the best of his lights and 
with sincerity and untlinching adherence to duty, and was 
guilty only of an honest error of jurlgineiit ! Indian opinion 
was hurt and humiliated as never before. Racial antipathy 
rose to boiling point. 

As Secretary of State for India, Montagu had to give 
expre.ssion in Parliament to the British Government’s view. 
In consequence, he came in for .severe criticism and his zeal 
for the Reforms became sus[)ect in some Indian quarters. 
Knowing Montagu as he did, Sastri thought that Indian 
opinion was unduly hard on Montagu for the British Gov- 
ernment’s comments on the HunftT Reports. He recalled 
that Montagu was most unhapjiy over the Punjab happen- 
ings. The eulogy of Sir Michael O’Dwycr was not. Montagu’s 
but of the British Cabinet, forced on him. The inordinate 
delay in publishing the Reports was due to the protracted 
struggle that Montagu had put uji i)) the Cabinet about the 
rights and wrongs of the grave issues involved. 

The Indian Nationali.sts were so wroth with the Indian 
Liberals that some of them occasionally invented stories to 
discredit them. The attack on Sastii was more pointed, as 
he was a friend of Montagu and was championhig his Re- 
forms. The Amrifa Bazaar Pnlrika of Calcutta publi.shed a 
story that a “venerable” Liberal had canvassed Sastri's sup- 
port for the Majority Report of the Hunter Committee! 
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Sastri had to disclaim it as ^^utterly baseless^'; he^ad no 
such communication and would be greatly surprised to 
receive one. The insinuation that he was capable of support- 
ing the Majorily Report gave him deep pain, but he could 
not pretend to be disappointed. He, of course, supported the 
Minority Report. 

soon as it was known thal there was a European Major- 
ity Report and an Indian Minority Report, any one could have 
foreseen tliat the Euroj:)ean public vrould be guided by the one 
and the Indian ]>ublic by the other. Nor was there much doubt 
that Govcrnnieni- would in this, as in other matters of the kind, 
follow Eur()])ean in preference to Indian opinion. ... If the vic- 
tims of Jalianwala Bagh had not been Indian but English, 
or even Irish, we should have lieard a little less of dhc moral 
effect of a massacre’ or General Dyer’s Iionesty of purpose or 
unflinching adherence to his own conception of duty. ... In honest 
English the moral effect desired by General Dyer was a feeling 
of a])jcct terror and racial defcncelessncss, and his conception 
of duty was jingoism of the most unredi'crned type. ... To con- 
sider infamy of this nature sufficiently punished by removal [of 
General Dyer] from the Indifin (Mnnniand- the command else- 
where being o])en — is to inock ius(i<*e, outrages Indian sentiment, 
and condone brutality if [)ra(*li^(‘d on coloured people for the 
glorification of the British race. ...When one i)asses in review 
the wickednesses that anj to be dealt with, one is iiainfully sur- 
prised at the state of mind which sel(*ct.s ('ensure as the ordinary 
or typical acti(m that will be suitable.” 

The Government of India s Despatch on the Hunter 
Reports blamed the Civil Disobedience movement of 
MahatJna Gandhi. Sastri commented: 

‘'If, in addition to admonishing Mr. Gandlii and the general 
public, they had ex])resscd ])eniT(;nce for the Rowlatt Act and 
other causes of grave provocation . , and manifested some slight 
remorse for 11 le violciiee, frightfiilnc,-ss ajid the humiliation to 
which, through their facile eoinjilianco and imperfect control, 
they allowi'd the imhap])y peoj)le of the I^unjab to be subjected, 
the Indian subjects (.f llis Majesty miglit have the small consola- , 
lion that their unparallclcvl and unmerited sufferings had taught 
a valuable lesson to iheir rulers. As it is, they have to suffer and 
be rebuked into the bargain.”* 

* Servant of India, June 1920, p. 206. 
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Aft|!r going through the text of the Hunter Report, Sastri 
wrote again, and in the course of it he recalled that a Euro- 
pean colleague of his in the Indian Legislative Council had 
recalled in February last that Sastri's awful prognostication 
at the enactment of the Rowlatt Act had come true: 

“After a perusal of the Reports I am unable to say that 
Government, not to speak of their employees, have come well 
out of this affair. They began with bad statesman.«hi]i, then they 
showed lack of prescience, caught the panic of the Eui’opean 
community and dropi)ed the reins altogether. Now tlic whole 
tale of suffering is unfolded, they do not perform the only repara- 
tion they can. They do not own u]). They will not puni.sh their 
guilty servants. Tlu'y leave a sense of deep wrong, deepened 
further by a sense of humiliation and helplessness.” 

Deeply as he felt the humiliution, Sastri did not give up 
hope in the British Empire: 

“I summon all my philosophy to my aid and just save myself 
from being upset. I remember that, of the great imperial nations 
of the world, the British are the least op]:)ressivc and cruel by- 
nature. ... If even they^ fail in justice and humanity, it is a sad 
reminder how fjir mankind is from the concpiest of primitive 
passions or realisation of moral purity. Till angels come down 
to rule us, it is folly to let oui' hearts lie turned bom lo.valty. 
As to the alternative of self-rule, I am convinced that tlic quick- 
est way to it lies through the British Empire.” 

Sastri wished that the Hunter tlonunittee Report should 
be formally discussed in the Indian Legislative Council, 
and gave due notice of a resolution on the subject. But it 
was disallowed by the Viceroy, wlio was the President of 
the Council, on September 18. 1920. In doing so, he said: 
“The Resolution in itself w-as a legitimate one, and when 
T say that it was Mr. Sasti-i who wished to mo^'e it, you 
will understand that I was prompted by a genuine feeling 
and sincerity of purpose. I felt., however, that if jjcace and 
goodwill are at any time to be restored to the Punjab, these 
public discussions of the happenings of last year must as far 
as possible be brought to an end. . . . We have enough hatred 
and f)assion, and what we want is goodwill and peace. It is 
with this object and this object alone that I have ejtoluded 
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the subject from discussion in this Council.” Whyeupon 
Sastri refused to move his other iesolutions and walked 
out of the Clouncil in protest. That was perhaps the only 
occasion when he staged a walk-out! 

The Viceroy’s action did not restore goodwill. In his 
report on the situation in India at the beginning of 1921, 
the S})ecial Correspondent of the London Times said that 
the ^vound left by the Punjai) tragedy was incomparably 
deeper, and unless Covei'iiinent, on its initiative, took 
definite steps to assuage the rajikling sense of racial humi- 
liation, the Montagu Iteforms would be inaugurated in the 
worst possible atTiiosphere. But the advice was not taken. 
The Times itself re])udiated it. A public wrong was not 
publicly righted. On the other hand, the House of Lords 
had voted thanks to General Dyer, the perpetrator of the 
Jalianwala mas.sacre's! During the last week of December, 
1920, Sastri, in the name of the future of India, appealed 
to the people to forget the Punjab wrong and to the Gov- 
ernment to enable them to do so by appropriate action. 

In inaugurating the now Montagu Constitution in 
February, 1921, His Iloyal Highness the Duke of Con- 
naught announced the Message of His Imperial Majesty, 
the King Emperor, that the principle, of autocracy was 
ended in the governance of liulia. The aged Duke made a 
personal appeal to Indians and Britishers. 

“Since I landed I iell. armind me tJie bitterness and 

estrangement bet,\veen tlui.^e who have been and should be friends. 
The shadow of Amritsar ha.-' lengthened over the fair face of 
India. . . . No one deplored these events more intensely tlian I do 
myself. 

“1 have reached a time of life when I jnost desire to heal 
wounds and to re-unite those who have been disunited. In what 
must be, I fear, ray last vi,«il, to the India I love so well ... I am 
moved to make you a personal appeal, put in simple words 
that come from my heart, not lo be coldly and critically 
interpreted. 

“My experience tells me that mi.sunderstandings usually mean 
mistakes on either side. As an old friend of India, I appeal to 
you all — ^British and Indians — to bury with the dead past the 
mistakes and misunderstandings of the past, to forgive where 
you have to forgive, to join hands and to work together to realise 
the hopes that arise from today.” 
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Th% venerable Duke’s appeal deeply moved India. There 
was, however, some disappouitment. that the King Em- 
peror’s Message contained no expression of regret for the 
excesses committed by officials in the Punjab. 

There was, however, a marked change in th(! altitude of 
the Government of India under the new Constitution. On 
February 14, 1921, Government expressed n'gret for the 
Punjab excesses and detailed the disciplinary action taken 
against some of the offending officials. Soon after, the Row- 
latt Act itself was repealed. And so ended the tinhappy 
Rowlatt Chapter. 
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Sastri had t-evcral inlorviews with IVloiitagu while the latter 
was touring India. As early as 1912. he had publicly recog- 
nised Montagu’s character and ability and the promise he 
gave of greatness. The occasion was Montagu’s famous 
Cambridge spiu'cli on Provincial Autonomy for India. In 
1911, the Covernmeut of India under Lord Hardinge, a 
liberal Mceroy. had. in a Despatch to the Secretary of 
State for India. Loi'd Crew, recommended that the Govern- 
ments of the Provinc'.'s should increasingly be released from 
the control of the Government of India and become respon- 
sible to the ]rrovincial legislatures. Undei' pressure of re- 
actionary criticism, Lord Crew exjj’ained away the promise. 
It created gi'ave disajijioijitnu'nt in Indian political circles. 
Montagu, who was tlien the Undei'-Secreiary of State for 
India, made a speech in Cambriilgo in which he gave a 
progressive interpretation to provincial autojiomy and re- 
stored hojie among Indiana. He was (charged with indisci- 
pline in contradicting his chief, the Secretary of State for 
India. Commending Montagu’s stand, Sastri wrote: '“Mr. 
Montagu starts his official connection with India with a 
vivid jierceptmn of the ideas and tendencies of the present 
time. It is a rare joy to tind emerging now and then from 
the Liberal ranks a young politician of Ids stamp, endowed 
with imagination to undersiand and the courage to welcome 
openly tlie struggle for constitutional freedom of a people 
held in political dependence.” 

Montagu noted in his Diary of December 20, 1917. at 
Madras: 

‘T at last met Srinivasa Sast.ri, Gokhale’e successor as Servant 

«4 
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of Ind^, and a thoroughly sound man. He argued in favour of 
the Congress-Muslim League Seheme, but finally ^aid he would 
accept any scheme which fulfilled four conditions: 

1. There must be elements of progress and a guarantees of 
progress in the sclKane itself. 

2. The st(‘p must bo substantial and not liodgcd round. There 
must be no humiliating stipulations as to fitness. 

3. India should have fiscal liberty. 1 said that the principle 
must be settled by an Imperial C'oniereiice. 

4. Absolute equality between races. 

I am quite sm*e he is on right lines. . . . f am (juite sure, also, 
that the Government must issue a [)ul>li^' declaration to the 
Governments that liny must woik the ‘^chcino ami that civil 
servants must not obstruct. Chelmsford and tuc' ( iovernrneni, of 
India want to do as liltk; as they need. T think it is absolutely 
essential that they should do as much they can. Grudging 
giving has always been the bane of Indian admmistration. 1 am 
going to tell Chelmsford so. 

Sastri is much in favour of a cojiferencc at Delhi of non- 
official Indians. . . . They should be Moderates, l)e(*au&e a rime is 
coming when we shall have to declare war oji the Kxtromisls. He 
is anxious that we should invite a deputation to England.”^ 

The same evening in Madras at iJie Cosmopolitan Club 
Montagu met Sastri again and Jioted in his Diarij: “I had 
a long talk again w^ilh tSastri, who is going to be most 
helpful.'’" 

Montagu lisleruMl to tlie flebate in the Indian Legislative 
Council on Feljruary 6, 1918, oji a resolution in favour of 
linguistic states. Sastri opposed if. Montagu recoi’dcd in 
his Diary: “i think the really good speeeli of the day was 
from Sastri, well delivered, well plira.sed and very impres- 
sive, urging the rejection of the motion.’'' 

During his toui“ ijj India, Montagu was disciissijig with 
officials as well as non-officials his teuntativc* scheme of re- 
forms for India, one of the principal features of which was 
Diarchy in the Provinces. At one stage, it was j^joposed to 
have two separate Goveimments, one for the Reserved and 
the other for the Transferred subjects Vvdth the Governor as 
the common link. Sastri was oiJiiosed to such division. 
Montagu noted Sastri to say: 'Tor God’s sake, do not 

’ E. S. Montagu, An Indian Diary, p. 122. * Ibid., p. 124. 

’ Ibid., p. 247. 
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separate us into an A house and a B house. We want to 
work with the officials and not be penned off from them.”* 

Sastri had a long interview with Montagu and Chelms- 
ford on January 31, 1918, and was told of the reforms 
scheme as it had developed to that date. Montagu was 
depress(al because Sastri -would not commit himself. He 
noted in his Diary: ‘‘Tlus does not look, from the so-called 
leader of the Moderates of India, like any enthusiasm for 
t he scheme. ... I think our remedies fall far short of the 
ciicumstanrcs of the country. Sastri reverted to the idea of 
discussing the matter with chosen Indians.”-'’ Sastri had 
another interview with Montagu on March 13, 1918, when 
the latter took all the time expounding his scheme. At lunch 
the same day Sastri was. according to Montagu, very de- 
jtressed because he was accused by a friend of his in 
Madras to hav(' promised to supptat. whatever Montagu 
recommended, f^aslri warned .Montagu that there was no 
chance of gcmeral support for his pi' 0 ])osals. 

In thes(' interviews th<' foundation rvas laid for close 
and continuous cooperation between Montagu and Sastri, 
and they became great frieiuks and admirers. 

Sastri continued his rigorous propaganda in favour of 
the Congress-League Scfienie. Nevertheless, he was accused 
by somti critics tliat. he liad given an undertaking to 
Moidagu to support his iwoposals unres(U’ved]y even if they 
fell short of tin' (hngrcNs.'-l.s'ague Sclienax The repressive 
policy of the Govermneiii, of India umler Lord Chelmsford 
lent credence to a strong suspicion that the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report votiki not be sufficiently progressive, 
and it led to a C(mtro\'ei-,sy on its “lejection or acceptance” 
when publisheil ami o)) re.^iort to jrassive resistance. On the 
eve of the publication of tin* Re])ort, kSastri repudiated the 
allegation that he had given his advance consent to the 
Montagu proposals and jileadcd for their calm and objec- 
tive appraisal, when ])ub]i,shed. He said; 

“1 am unc of those wlio have been lield up to the odium of 
the public as a small knot of politicians pledged to support and 
recommend to the coiinti-y any reforms, ho-vv'cver slight, that the 
Secretary of State may offer. I am not so pledged. I do not know 
that any oiu- is so pledged. The Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State did me tlie honour to invite me to some conversations on 

’ Ibid., p 223. ' Ibid., p. 236. 
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the prdiposals before them. I tried, as far as I could, to interi)ret 
to them the best mind of India. But they told me only parts of 
the scheme of r(3forms, and to this day I have no knowledge of 
it in its entirety, and am free, like any fellow citizen of mine, 
to judge it when published on merits and act according to my 
judgment. 

“With this peJ’sonal explanation I write these lines to my 
countrymen as one who loves and would .-'('ne them, if he may. 
My words will, of course*, have weight only with thos<' who have 
not made up their minds tliat I have told my country for olFice, 
title or other personal gain.” 

He repeated his allegiance lo Ihe ( 'oiigrc^ss-League 
Scheme: took a share from the vctv beginning in the 

shaping of the Congiess-Iiengue Scheme; I liave expounded 
it with pride and zeal in writing and by speech, and a 
humble part of the work of educating the country on it fell 
to my lot/' 

He even thought that the Congiess-Leaguc Scheme was 
*'on the wliole superior to the scheme v/hich is on the eve 
of publication, being laid on existing foundations and 
requiring no scrapping of the existing machinery.'' Never- 
theless, the Montagu proposals should be examined objec- 
tively to see if the “basic ])rinc!j)Ies” of the C'ongress-Leagiif' 
Scheme were preserved, as distinguished from its minuliic. 
As enunciated by Tilak, the piijicipJes were: a vsnbslantial 
elective major! ry \n the Icgislatiuo, the siibordinalion of 
the executive to tJie legislature and contiol of fniaiice by 
the legislature. If the Montagu proposals embodied these 
principles, they should be entertaiiied and considered; 
if not, they should be rejected. 

Sastri reiterated his preference for (lie “jion-responsible" 
executive of thc' Congress- League Schciiie as against the 
^Responsible" executive promised in the Montagu Declara- 
tion: ^^Allusion has boon made to responsible government, 
which the proposals of the Secretary of State ntay seek to 
embody. Personally, 1 have argued against it even as an 
ideal. I believe that the examples of America, Japan and 
Switzerland have more application to the case of India 
than those of Great Britain, France and Italy." He, ho^v- 
ever, realised that the ^Ranonical doctrine" w’as entirely in 
favour of the 'Responsible" system, but Avould implement 
it with caution: "By universal consent a system of ins and 
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outs, unless it is evolved naturally out of long praqfrice of 
representative institutions, is attended with so many risks 
that, at l(\ast, in its inception, limitations may be considered 
necessary as to its scope.” Sastri consideied the fact that 
the Montagu pioposals had not yet received the approval 
of the British War Calnnet was an advantage rather than 
otherwise, for there was scope to improve them before the 
British Cabinet, got committed. In fact, he had himself 
strongl}" urged that coiirs(\ He finally pleaded that those 
who preferred acceptance to rejection should stand b}^ the 
proposals openly and strtuigthen the hands of Montagu to 
put them through the British Parliament, in spite of the 
opposition of the British die-Jiards and Indian Extremists. 
Indian opposition, inslead of liberalising the Montagu p)ro- 
posals, Avas ]nore likely to end in their abandonment. The 
consequences would create greater discontent and disorder 
in India and throw the country into lamentable chaos: ^To 
an abnonnal tvjx? of mind, })olitical disorder may appear a 
necessary j.)reliminary to tiu' establislunent of a hajjpicr 
polity than India has ever know'ii before. If w-e throw every- 
thing into chaos, God will know^ how to bring cosmos out 
of it. That is it." He w^arned: ''The forces that will be 
unloosed we cannot hope to (control or regulate, and we shall 
hopelessly thicken the f)roblcms of our children because we 
choose to neglect a comparatively easy solution in our tirne.^^ 
And he reiterated his faitli in constitutional agitation: “I 
have said before and will say it again that we arc far from 
having exhausted the jiossiJ^ilities of eonstitutional agita- 
tion in India. It is not imj)ossible for us to attain by 
methods of peace what elsewhere and at other times has 
cost the shedding of much blood and the misoiy of many 
generations. JMr. GokhaU^ wwked in tliat faith to the end. 
I have tliat faith too and would fain ccmimunieate it to 
others.^’ He defended the philosophy of the Indian Mode- 
rates or Liberals: 

''Moderation lias no doulit fallen on evil times. But why 
sliould it hang down its head and go about with an apology al- 
ways on its lips? . . . Men of tlie Moderate school have no need 
to be asliamcd (at her of their name or of their policy. It is no 
crime to be in the minority. Tt cannot be unpatriotic to say yes 
when they feel yes. To be rallied by an English politician is not 
wrong when they are rallied to the standard of peaceful and 
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substalitial progress. On the lips of the sneering majority, ex- 
pressions of noble iinjjort are often degraded. Rallying the Mode- 
rates, sobriety, statcsmansljip arc not despicable because they 
are now generally despised. Let iis be true to our convictions and 
remember that a single turn of events may prove us right. 
History honours Cavour as well as Mazziiii, and Emmanuel has 
a noble niche in the hall of fame by the side of Garibaldi. 

The Montagii-Chelinsford Report was published on 
July 4, 1918. Broadly speaking, it reeonunended Diarchy 
in the provinces, under which (*.ertain ^'transferred'^ subjects 
would be administered by Ministers '‘responsible" to the 
legislatures, and certain ‘'reserved" subjects which would 
be in charge of Executive Councillois not "responsible" to 
the legislatui’es, while the Government of India was not to 
be "responsible" to the Indian Legislature for any subject. 
It also provided for periodic reviews with a view to deter- 
mining the next stage of j*oforin. While there was a general 
chorus of praise for the elemeiit of "responsible" goverji- 
ment, there was sharf) difference' of opinion regarding the 
Re])ort as a whole. Mrs. Besant declared that the Mojitagu 
proposals were "unvwtliy of England to offer and imworthy 
of India to accept.” Ilisaj^pointment was largely due 
because there was no element of '‘responsibility" in the 
Government of India, because tJiere ^vas to be periodical 
examinations of India’s fitness for extension of "respon- 
sible" goveiiiinent and because the legislatures were not 
given powTr over tlie purse. Opinion in favour of rejection 
of the proposals gained strength not only because of the 
unsatisfactory character of the proposals and the ominous 
Rowlatt Report which was published about that time, but 
also from considerations of strategy. Rejection might lead 
to a better offer, particularly as thc^ War was still on, and 
Ejigland needed the co-operation of India in inosecuting 
it. Mrs. Besant had said earlier that England's need was 
India's opportunity. 

Sastri, too, was dissatisfied. But his approach was: 
accept and seek improvements. While he still preferred the 
Congress-League Scheme, he was reconciled somewhat 
reluctantly to the Moiitagu proposals, partly because 
"responsible" government conformed to the Montagu 
Declaration of August 20, 1917, and partly because of the 

® Servant of India, July 4, 1918, p. 235. 
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“almost su])erp.ti1ious vei)cratiou in which lovers ibf the 
British Const itulion Imlfl the power of making* and unmak- 
ing jninistrios as (he highest symbol of fully developed 
popular govenmient," and partly bf^causo the British pre- 
ferred ])reeedents to innovations. 

Rasiri eonipaiefl the Montagu j)ro])Osals with the Con- 
gress-L(‘agu»'' S(‘heine. The elaim to elective majorities in 
IIk' legislature ^\'as substantially met; sul)0]Trniation of the 
execiiti\*(' to the- legislature'^'^ was partly nud in the Provinces 
l)ut denif'd in the Cf'utre. But ]}o fina])cia] control was 
givtm to th(‘ Irgislatun's. The relieving feature was that the 
first step was not to 1)^' th(' la.'l and progressive realisation 
of full resiMmsil'ilo gxwernuient both in l!\e Provinces and 
ill the ('lenti’O was eontein])lat(xl. 

Sastri thought that tlie Montagu ])ro])osals Avould not 
lie enthusiast ((‘ally rec(‘ived by any sod ion of jirogressive 
Indian ojiinion and pl(‘aded that the dehxds should be 
removed aial the prooosals made more aeceptalde. lie W’as, 
however, c»pposed to reject ion. TI(' advocated acceptance 
ol the fu’oposals to be accom[)ani('d ))y efforts to improve 
them. “Peoph slnnnd rmu('mb»‘r lhat it is a rare opportunity 
they hav(n To tlnow it away would be madness. In 
Mr. Montagu we have a ))oH(ician of groat calibre, strength 
of will and genuine jjussion fnj* ])rogr(‘ss all lound. . . . We 
know that he js eager recx'ive helpful suggestions for 
improving his juoposals. . . . Let us not reject the scheme 
witli contumely. What dovs it matter that it departs 
altogeili(?r from oiirsr* It sulxstaidiallv einl)()d!(‘-s our basic 
principles at the dart and will dh'ciuate them in full at 
the culmination. He eoiududcxl: “To recognise that the 
authors of the scheme have beofj actuated by a genuine 
desire to ])romote the interests of India and hclj) the cause 
of her freedom. io admit that the lines of constitutional 
advance laid down in it ar(‘ generally sound and that the 
actual proposals aix* calcuhUed to give us a substantial start 
and set us on (he high road io partnership in the British 
Liapire at no distaui clalc\ and then to point out deficiencies 
that vitiate the scheme and may deprive it of all value and 
make a fiiin and strong tlemand for improvements that seem 
indisponr able- tins is the part- of those who would use the 
great opportunity iliat Providence has given them to serve 
the cause of India.”^ Unlike Tilak and Mrs, Besant, both 

Ifj/cf., July n, 1018 , p. 215 . 
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Mahatna Gandhi and Mr. M. A. Jinnah look a sympathetic 
view of the Montagu proposals. Gandhi said: *‘Both 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have been inspired by an 
honest desire for a due fulfilment of the declaration of the 
20th August and for tin' welfare of India. They have taken 
great pains over their most difficult imd dedicate task; I 
cannot but think that any hasty rejection of the scheme 
will be a misfortune for The country. In my humble opinion, 
the scheme deserves a sympathetic handling rather than 
a summary rejection. Rut it would need to be considerably 
improved before i^ is accepted I)y tin' reformers.''® IMr. Jin- 
nah said: “The report and pioposals are weiglity and well- 
considered and caniKd be rejecied srmnnai’ily. Gre\at effort 
has been made to face the prol)l(‘m, bul I cannot say that I 
am satisfied with the scheme as it v^iaiids. It will not be 
acceptable to the people unless it is modified in important 
respects.''*’ The s])ecia] session of th(' Congress held in 
Bombay oji August 29, 1918, took a different litie. It re- 
affirmed the principles of reform contained in thc' Congress- 
League Scheme and tlieJi went on to say that nothing less 
than full responsible gov(Tnmen1 within th(' Empire would 
satisfy the legiTiinate aspiratioiis of tlie Indian people, and 
suggested several ameiKhnents to bring tlie Montagu j)ro- 
posals into line with its dennaruls. 

Soon after, on Sepleinl)er 6, 1918, a non-official resolution 
was moved in the Indian Legislative Coinmil which recog- 
nised the Montfon] y3roposa]s “as a genuine effort and a 
definite advance towards the progjessive realisation of 
responsible government in India," and recommended that 
a commit tee of officials and non-officials should Ifc appointed 
to consider and repoi't on them. Some ]ioii-officials, who 
had taken the cue f?'oni the special session of the Congress 
held in the previous week in Bombay, o])posed the resolu- 
tion and characterised tlie proposals as “unsatisfactory and 
disappointing," Sa^tri, who had deliberately abstained from 
the Congress session to be free from its crippling mandate, 
supported the resolution and welcomed the proposals 
as a “great jirogi’anime of i-eforrn sanctioned by the 
highest authority." He deprecated the prescription of a 
time-limit for the attainment of full I'osponsible govern- 
ment and anti(apat('d that even under the procedure recom- 
mended by the Montford Report, India would reach her 

* IMd., July 25, nU8, p. 265, Ibid., July 25, 1918, p. 265. 
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goal in about thirty years from them It was a remirkable 
eoincidencc that India attained her independence in 1947, 
thirty years after tlie Montagu Declaration of 1917. 

In view of the growing opposition to the Montagu Re- 
forms, Sastri tell the need for a journal, which besides 
propagating the IJberal pliilosopliy of Ranade and Gokhale 
followed by him and the Servants of India Society, would 
also stand by the Montagu Reforms. For this purpose he 
founded the PLiglish wc-nddy, tJie Servant of India, in 
Poona on Fel)ruary 19, 1918, iln^ third anniversary of the 
death of Gokhale. in his first leading article as Editor, he 
declared its policy as tin* interjwetation in a l)i*oad sense of 
the priiKuples of Gokluik^. It would emulate the fine poise, 
the dignity and the moral earnestness of Gokhale. It would 
]-(aneml:jer in th(^ heat of debate and the sting of abuse, 
that Gokhale, though loyal to his ])aj‘ty, was not a partisan; 
that in judging liis 0])ponents he was chivalrous to a degree; 
and that he sfenily re])robal(‘d all sv;eeping assertions to 
the prejudice' of a class or coinn)imiy\ Though he was never 
an official in tiie (‘xrrei^e of p'ower o^'er uunn he had a keen 
sense of the difliculties of administi*a(ion and would not 
lightly distmb (In* moral fomKlalions on which respect and 
obedience to authority rested. Though an acute and unspar- 
ing critic of the inc'asiires of Government when he dis- 
approved of them, he never hardejied into a persistent 
opponent of Government and vividly I’ealiscd the need for 
a st]*ong Go^e^unont. v^astri jdeaded that adherejicc to the 
princi])les of Gokliale did not mean a meticulous paraphrase 
of his utterances, but only to the living spirit and not dead 
formultT. 

Sastri continued to be Editor of the weekly until his 
fre(]ucnt and prolonged absences abroad obliged him to 
relimiuisli it in fawour of his colleague in the Society, 
Mr. S. G. Vazf\ v\ho cociductod it. with g]*eat ability and 
loyalty to its ])iiuciples, until it was closed down in October, 
1939. 

Sastri felt the need also for an all-India organization to 
stand l.)y the M(mtagu Refornis. After liaving talks with 
Mrs. Besant, Jinnah, the Raja of Muhammadabad and 
others in Bomliay, Sastri went to Calcutta to attend the 
conference of ModfTates to discuss the Montagu propo- 
sals. On his return, he held anxious consultations with his 
colleagues in the Servants of India Society. Finally, along 
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with Inch Congress veterans as Sir Dirishah Wacha, Sir 
Surendranath Bancrjee, Bhupendranath Basu and Arnbica 
Charan Mazumdar. he hel])cd to found the National Liberal 
Federation of India in Bombay on Novojnber 1, 1918, with 
a view to supporting the Moiitagu Reforms, while main- 
taining that they needed iinproveiiienls. 

The Federation’s approach to the Montford Reforms 
was a complete contrast to that of the Special Session of the 
Congress. It accepted them whole-heartedly in the first 
instance and then sought to im])rove them, Avhile tlie Con- 
gress rejected them, unless improvcHl. At the same lime, 
there was little difference regarding tlie ch^sired improve- 
ments. Both waJited the OovcTument of India liberalised; 
both wanted fiscal freedom for Tiulia, besides other im- 
provements. The Federation recommended a new principle 
at the instance of Sastri. An individual of a community, 
which was given separate communal representation through 
communal clectoi'ates, should be free to enrol himself in the 
general electorate, if he wished. Nohorly shoulrl bo com- 
pelled to vote in a communal electoiato. It was hoped that 
emancipation fi'oin narrow communalism would bo possible 
and w'ould bo availed of by an increasing number of indivi- 
duals with moi’c liberal outlook. 

While he abstained from attending the S])Ocial Session 
of the Indian National Congress in liombay in August, 
1918, and while he helped to found the National Liberal 
Federation of India, Sastri made an effort to influence the 
Congress in favour of the acceptance of the Montagu pro- 
posals. To this end, he attemded the annual session of the 
Congress held in Delhi in th(‘ Christmas week of 1918. He 
moved amendments to delete the words '‘disap]>ointi]ig and 
unsatisfactory” in describing the ])roposals aial also the 
stipulation that full responsible gOA^eiiiment should bo 
reached within fifteen yeai's. He failed. It is also noteworthy 
that even after six months of examination and discussion of 
the Montagu proposals, the Congress nuterated its prefer- 
ence for the Congress- League Scheme! 

The publication of the Montford Re]'yort was soon 
followed by the appointment of two committees to make 
detailed recommendations regarding the franchise and the 
division of powers. Sastri was a])pointerl to the Franchise 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Lord Southborough. 
His inclusion infuriated the aoJi-Brahniin organisations in 
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Madras, who accused him of havin,8: preferred a 
oligarchy to an Indian democracy! 

Sastri was born a Brahmin; he could not help it. But 
he never said that he favoured Brahmin oligarchy to Indian 
democracy. All that he said at the time was that he did 
not favour adult franchise. It was twisted^ by his non- 
Brahmin critics to mean something very different. They 
demanded tiiat Sastri should be unseated and some non- 
Brahmin included in the Committee. As their demand was 
not fully met, they boycotted the Committee. 

While the non-Brahmins attacked Sastri because he was 
a Brahmiu, The Ilmdu aiul the nationalist press attacked 
him erjually fiercely because ho was a Moderate and sup- 
ported the Montagu Reforms. Mr. P. Kesava Pillai, him- 
self a Congressman and a non-Brahmin, was moved to 
])rotest against the attacks on Sastri from both these quar- 
ters. In the course of his letter ])ublished in the hidian 
Patriot of Madras, he said: 

“Mr, Sastri is a JcvcI-Iicadcd and culiiirrd man who has 
acquired wisdom enough to tiiait undignified and indecent per- 
sonal attacks willi indifh'renee and pity, and has self-respect, 
patriotism, optimism, common sense and sound information of 
the constitutional sy.stoms in the civiliserl world to do signal ser- 
vice for liis country in the Cominiilee. Few Brahmins are as free 
from ]h‘ahiniii jjrejiidices as Mr. Sastri. And it is a thousand 
pities tliai such a ])u])lic man, wli(» has made sacvific(is in life, is 
attacked, Iraduct'd, slandered and calumniated in and out of 
season by eomparativoly small m(‘n. By all means let Dr. Nair 
get in and plead for communal re]>rcsentation as he considers 
best; but to ask for Mr. Sastri s icmovfd as a thing agreeable to 
non-Brahrmns in general is a gross ])erycrsion of truth. Mr. 
Sastri ’s removal will be disastrous to the Congress cause, say 
wJiat The Iloidu may. And even the prog}*eHsive and self-respect- 
ing noii-Bralimins will be }>ett<‘r served by him than by Dr. Nair, 
or any of his school or following.”’" 

The net result of tJie agitation was that Sastri was not 
unsealed and Nair was not seated, and the noii-Brahmin 
representatives boycotted the Committee. 

The chief contention of the non-Brahmins was that, 
though they constituted the large majority of voters and 

Ibid,, October 24, 1918, p. 42.V 
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their mtio to Brahmins was something like eight lo one, 
they were not sure of adequate representation in the Coun- 
cils because of the castr^ sn])erionfy of the Brahmins in 
Hindu society. They, Ihereforc, demanded a separate com- 
munal electorate for non-Brahniins. The Southborough 
Committee, howevei*, recommended reservation of seats for 
non-Brahmins on a common electoral roll. Hastri’s own 
personal view was that communal eloctui atcs wore undesir- 
able and should be granted in special cases, but with built- 
in correctives, such as a time-limit and the option for 
individuals lo prefer th('. common lo the communal electo- 
rate, or change over bom the latti-r to the foiiner. He held 
to this view consistently and urged it re])f^^Ped]y. Tn his 
evidence before the Joint Scdoct Coimnittf'e of the British 
Parliament later on, Rastri agnH*d to the n^servation on a 
common roll of just over fifty per c(uit of Ihf^ seats in the 
Madras Council for non-Brahmii^s. '‘The only thing 1 need 
add under this head is that, if such an expedient [reserva- 
tion of seats] is finally deeded upon, the proportion of 
thirty-one to sixty seats thal the ( r()vori)numt of Iiidia 
have recommended does not sc'om to (wcessive. and it 
is this proportion which I should certainly su])port/’^^ The 
Joint Select CJommittee also recom]r)onfl(Hl reservation on a 
common roll ajid hop('d that the Brahmins and the non- 
Brahmins would arrive at some agreonien( by mutual con- 
sent, failing wliic^h it should 1)0 left to an arbitrator to settle 
the proportion. The non-B]*ahmin loaders rejected the offer 
of fifty per cojb of the seats made by Brahmins and 
demanded forty-two seats out of sixty-fi^-^x The arbitrator, 
Lord Meston, awarded twenty-(ugh^ insfead! 

While the Montfoi'fl proposals for reform won' discounted 
by the Indiaii natiojialists, tiny wen^ bitterly opposed by 
the Tory die-hards in Britain who did not want any reform 
at all, but onl}^ the stern appbcalion of (lie Defence of 
India Act. Chelmsford himself was not (^uite ns enthusiastic 
as Montagu for reform, for the ('U)vernment of India’s 
Despatch, signed on March 5, 1918, but published two 
months later, sought to watei- down the Montagu proposals 
considerably. By an unlia|)py coijicidni^ce, about the time 
the Mont ford Repovl v/as ])ublished v as also published the 
Report of the Sedition Coiiiinitp^e, jiresirlcd over by Justice 
Sir Sydney Rowlatt, which recominench'd repressive legisla- 

Ibid., March 25, l‘)20, p. 85. 
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tion, referred to in the last chapter. The two RepoAs, one 
for reform and the other for repression, competed for public 
attention. The Rowlatt Report did not help to create a 
favourable atmosphere for the Montagu Report. The hope 
of Indian Liberals lay in Montagu. In order to strengthen 
his hands, a Deputation of Lil)erals went to Britain. It 
sailed from Bombay on April 28, 1919. 

Rastri was a member of it. It was his first visit abroad. 
He had excused himself several times before because his 
aged and venerable mother wdshed that he should be by her 
side in her last days and perform her funeral rites in the 
regular orlbodox manner. Now he \vas in a cruel dilemma. 
Ultimately, the call of ]niblic duty ])revailed. With a heavy 
heart, he left for London. Soon after, his mother passed 
away, leaving him disconsolate and remorseful. 

The Montagu Bill had its second loading in the House 
of Commons on June 5, 1919. In a letter written that day 
Rastri rh'seribed the state of opinion in England with 
respect to India, India and her troubles vexed only a few 
persons. It was amusing that many an Englishman should 
admit Ids comphdo ignorance of India with almost the 
pride with which h(', might confess an amiable wT.akness! 
He was, however, gratified io find that among those who 
counted there was general vSU])]iort for the Reforms. He 
w^as one of tlie guests at a private dinner ])arty in the House 
of Commons which consist ( hI of members of various shades 
of opinion, and every one of them spoke in favour of the 
Reforms. 

During his stay in England, Rastri was busy meeting 
important, people and addressing meetings in support of the 
Mojitford Bill and its improvement. In a speeeli in Essex 
Hall, London, on 2, 1919, he made a forceful and con- 
vincing plea for fiscal autonom}^ for India and quoted 
Montagu s support to it with great effect. He was the guest 
of Sir Mi(‘hacl and Lady Radler in Leeds and met the editors 
of the heading newspapers, (Conservative, Liberal and 
Labour, and also addn^sscfi tlu^ women workers of the city. 
At the Leeds Luncheon Club, under the chairmanship of 
Sir Michael Sadler, he spoke on ^^The Case for Constitu- 
tional Reform in India;’ in the course of which he said that 
the Liberal Party in India was content to make progress 
towards Responsible Government or Dominion Status by 
stages instead of in one bound, that the Montford Bill then 
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before'Parliament represented the first of the. staRcs and 
marked fairly substantial progress, though it needed im- 
provements, and assured that there was no danger of unfair 
discrimination against British commercial interests in India 
or to the British ICinpire. In a letter dated July 2, 1919, to 
a common friend, Sir Michael wrote about Sastri’s work 
in Leeds: “I have no hesitation in saying that his addresses 
have won respectful and cordial sympathy and support of 
the leading citizens — men atid women. But far more than 
his spoken words, his personality has charmed and im- 
pressed those who have had the privilege of meeting him. 
And they are many and (in these parts) influential. . . . At 
the Luncheon C^lub his reception was brilliant, and the 
applause at the conclusion of th(' address significantly 
enthusiastic and prolonged. 

Sastri was a member of the Liberal Deputation which 
waited on Montagu on July IS, 1919. He had earlier 
spoken on the Reform Bill at the National Liberal 
Club. He gave evidence before the Joint Select Com- 
mittee on August IS, 1919, and, among other, s, strongly 
pleaded for the introduction of an element of i'e,sponsibility 
in the Government of India and for fiscal autonomy for 
India. Cabled reports from friends from London described 
Sastri’s evidence as “highly impressive, informed and digni- 
fied”; and as “characteiised by phenomenal mastery, 
independence, onlspokeymess and dignity.” Mr. Jamnadas 
Dwarakadas, a member of the Home Rule Delegation of 
Mrs. Besant, wrote i)i the Bombay Chronicle: “The one 
person who is rendering yeoman service is Mr. .“sastri. His 
undoubtedly superb eciuipmeiit, his lucid anrl convincing 
oratory and, above all. his selfless devotion to the Mother- 
land have created a very favourable impression on the 
minds of tho,s(^ who count.”’' Mrs. Besant reported that the 
Joint Select Committee u-as tired wlxm it hc'crd Sastri, but 
his “admirably lucid criticisms of the Bill, expressed in 
most polished English and showing a firm grasp of the 
subject and a clear insight into consequoices, soon awak- 
ened and riveted their attention. The Meiubers evidently 
felt the statesmanlike, (luality of the witness before them 
and treated him with marked respeid,.”’'* The Ix)ndon Cor- 
respondent of T/ie Hindu of Madras said: “The form of 

” Ihid.y August 7, 1919, p. 323. ” Ibid., September 4, 1919, p. 362. 
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Mr. Srinivasa Sastri’s opening statement was a nwdel of 
conciseness and clarity of expression. He examined the Bill 
clause by clause in a masterly fufshion, and the effect of his 
evidence was io show lljat the Bill as it stands now falls 
substantially shoci of the original scheme in maiiy impor- 
tant respc'cls.’'"' Sir Cl. P. Raraaswami Aiyar, who was a 
member of Mrs. Be.sant’s Deputation, said of Sastri’s work: 
“TIktc is noi. a name that, stands higher in England today 
than that of M)'. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri_. The imi)ression he 
has created and the woi'k he has done silently and unosten- 
tatiously are worthy of ail praise.” Lord Sydenham, a bitter 
opponent of political reform lor India, was a member of the 
Joint Select, (ommittee. He asked Sasti'i if the Servants 
of India Socieiy had not, mider his leadership, strayed 
aw’ay from its original .social sci'vice objective to political 
agitathni. Sastri disconilitfsl him by recalling that when hia 
JiOrdship (iovernor of Bombay, he had visited the 
Socieiy and had tea with (lokhale, who at tiie time was 
the foi'omost nolilicidii, and that Ilis Loi'd.ship had present- 
ed soJiie books to the Society which were highly polilicall 

About this tinu' Mi>. Besant .'^(arted a weekly paper in 
London called Unilrd India, the first issue of which con- 
tained an article by Sasi.ri on “The Central Government of 
India.” In it Sastri reiterated the Indians' demands con- 
cerning tha! Gov('rmnent: Jiamely, an element of respon- 
sibility half (he nutnber of tnembers of the Govermnent to 
be Indian.s, and ti.scal autonomy wheji the Government and 
the legislature were in .agreement. At the Indian Confer- 
ence. heitl under the ausihci s of “Britain and India,” in 
Octobe)-, 1919, Sasti'i delivered a brief but powerful address 
on “What India Wants," in Avhich he declared that India 
w'antefl to be an (’fjual partner in the Empire and not a 
dependency. 

On Novemlier 22, 1919, Sastri and Mrs. Besant cabled 
their oiiiiiiou to India (ui (he Reforms and said that the 
Report of the Joint Select Committee had rejected all the 
reactionary reconuiumdations of the Government of India 
and improved the Bill in many respects. They gave high 
praise to Lord Selbourne, the Chairman of the Committee, 
and Montagu and Lord Sinha, its members. “Mr. Montagu’s 
courage, ability, tenacity and tact have won a great victory 
over the force's of reaction. He will have an abiding place 
Ibid., September 11, 1Q19, p. 373. 
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in theViistory of India. Of Lord Sinha's work, it is super- 
fluous to speak. He has rendered his country unique 
service.^^^*^ Of Saslri’s own contribution, the London Corres- 
pondent of the Leader of Allahabad, Mr. H. S. L. Polak, 
wrote on November 27, 1919: 

Mr. Sastri it is more difficult to speak, for so much of 
his work has been of that quiet and unobtrusive kind that it is 
not advertised and does not come under the direct observation 
of more than a dozen people. But it is no exaggeration to say 
that no member of any Deputation has done so mucli as he to 
give the Bill its j)rescnt shai)e. In many respects, he has shown 
that he is a worthy successor to h-is great leader, Mr. Gokliale. 
In this matte]', too, Mr. Gokhale's mantle seems to have fallen 
on his shoulders and he has woni that majestic garment with an 
ease that would have delight(*d his masf-er. India has cause to 
feel proud of Mr. Sastri, and ii is a matter for astonishment and 
sorrow that such malicious attacks have been made upon him, 
not only in Madras where his enemies, by their very ferocity, 
render tribute to his great capacity and qualities, but also in 
Bombay, where, I hear one of the oldest members of liis ])arty 
speaks of him as a lilack sheep.’ May there be many more 
such, might well be the prayer of patriotic Indians.”’^ 

Sastri left Loiidoji on November 28, 1919, for India wdth 
the satisfaction that the Bill, as it emerged from the Joint 
Committee, would be eiiacted promptly. Soon aft(‘r his arri- 
val in Bombay he gave a series of lectures in support of 
the Reform Bill. “I see in the provisions no camouflage, no 
taking away with one hand what has been gi\^en by the 
other. The power and iJifluence newly accorded are real and, 
if fully realised, cannot but lead in no long time to the goal. 

. , . While it is not possible to shut out all further agitation 
or stand still on the road to full autonomy, it is wise to 
remember that the process of digestion must be our main 
business for some years Supreme iiiterest attaches, there- 

fore, to the proceedings of the political assemblies that wdll 
meet in Amritsar and Calcutta in the next few days.’' 

The Montagu Bill was passed in the last week of Decem- 
ber, 1919, and was accompanied by ai] amnesty for political 
prisoners. Sastri hailed them with joy. 

He attended the Congress but only for one day, as he 

“ Jhid.y December 4, 1919, p. 521. Ibid., January 1, 1920, p, 575. 
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had to leave for Calcutta to attend the Liberal Fedfration. 
The Congress session was a triumph for Mahatma Gandhi; 
he secured the passage of a resolution regretting and con- 
demning the excesses coinrnilted by the Indian mobs during 
the Pinijab disturbances. Tlie Resolution had been defeated 
in the Sul>jects Committee. Whoreu])on, politely and 
res]>ectfully and withal finnly, he offered to withdraw from 
the ( 'Ongress unless mol) excesses, whatever was the provo- 
cation. was condemned by it. Speaking on the Resolution he 
unfolded his philosophy, which dominated his handling of 
the Chngress since that (wentful day. He said: 

‘^Tlien* is no greater Rc'solutioii before the Congress than this 
one. The wlaJe key to success; in the future! lies in your hearty 
recognition of tlie truth under lying it and acting up to it. . . . 
I say if tli(‘re was no vio*enee on oiir ])art ... these troubles 
would not liav(' arisen. But (he (Jovonunent went mad at the 
tiriie; we went mad also at (he time 1 say, (h) not return mad- 
ness with madness, hut r(‘turn madness with sanity and the 
whole situation whl be yours. 

Gandhi had ])leaded for cooperation for the success of the 
Reforms, but the opposition was so powwful that a com- 
promise was finally adopted, ft said that India was fit for 
full responsible government, that the Montagu Reforms 
were 'inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappoijiting/’ that 
the Congress should take steps to establivsh full responsible 
government in necordaiico wu'th the ])rincip]e of self-deter- 
mination wdiieli had been j)roclaimod by (ho 7\merican 
President, Woodrow Wilson, and, ponding such establish- 
ment, work the Mojitngu Reforiiis with a view^ to promoting 
it. Thus began the Gandhian Era in bjdian politics. 

Sastri took part in Die deliberations of the National 
Liberal FiKleration in Calculta. Regarding the Reforms, it 
said among other things: "The Liberal Party wdll work for 
the success of the constitutional reforms by following a 
policy of cooperation and of promoting good understanding 
among the different communities and interests in the 
country.”^” 

Sastri spoke in support of the Resolution and pleaded 
that, though it w^as a matter for regret that the Reforms 

“ B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, The History of the Congress, Vol. I, p. 307. 

Servant of India, January 8. 1920, p, 586. 
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Act i^ored the unanimous Indian demand for an element 
of responsibility in the C-eiitral Government, it contained 
several welcome improvements over the Montford propo- 
sals. He pleaded that all, including the officials as well as 
the Congress, should (cooperate in working the Act and 
making the most of it for India’s benefit. He pleaded for a 
radical change of outlook from that of “outsiders” to that 
of “insiders,” from that of critics to that of partners. 

After the session of the Liberal Federation in Calcutta 
during Christmas 1919. Sastri visited many places to defend 
the Montagu Reforms and win public support for them 
and combat the ideas put forward by some Congress stal- 
warts that the Act should be woiked, not to make it a 
success, but to prove it unworkable and worthless. In a 
speech to the Madras Liberal League on .January 8, 1920, 
Sastri pleaded that jtcople should enter the new Councils, 
not as party-men. but as patriots: “The time has come 
now to grow out of ourselves. If you please, let there be no 
Moderates or Extremists anywhere. Let us all be Indian 
citizens of tomorrow in working this new Act. . . . We must 
make up our minds that the new councils should be filled, 
not with men of this party or that, but with the best men 
who are willing to serve the public, whatever parties they 
may have Intherto belonged to. For, I am certain that this 
Act can be worked only on this condition.” He regretted 
the wrong lead given ()y the Congress, which once had 
enormous moral authority but had then grievously forfeited 
it. Sastri had to face attacks not only from the non-Brah- 
mins, not only from the Nationalists and Congressmen, but 
from occasional misreporting by tin; Associated Press of 
India, then the leading new's agency. When in the above 
speech Sastri spoke of the “moral autliority” of the Con- 
gress, the Associated Press telegraphed “mo)'al purity”! 

In a great speech he delivered at the Deccan Sabha, 
Poona, on January 25, 1920, Sastri defended the Moderate 
Deputation’s work in England and regretted the attitude of 
wrecking the Act professed by some Congressmen. At the 
outset, he gave full credit to all the Deputations for their 
good work, but pointed out that the Congress claim that 
the Moderate Deputation was superfluous, a handicap and 
a hindrance, was untenable on the showing of the Congress 
itself. “The Moderate Deputation adopted the position of 
friends and supporters of the Reform Scheme from the 
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beginning, urging improvements in it to make it fully satis- 
factory. Others assumed the role of critics, relentless critics, 
of the Scheme in all its stages.” And yet it was complained 
that the Moderates alone were in the confidence of the 
Secretary of State and other authorities in England. The 
two lines of criticism were mutually incompatible. 

It was incongruous that that Congress which had bitterly 
criticised (he Montagu Reforms should later claim that it 
alone could work (hem and work (hem in order to wreck 
them! Some of the Congress leaders had privately said that 
it was only a tactical move to impress the people in Eng- 
land, for, if, because of its complicated character, the Act 
should break dowji, the blame could be laid on the British 
Government ! 8astri dci)rcca.(cd such moves. He hoped that 
some of the (Congressmen would follow the lead of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and work 
the Act honestly. And he hoped that the other section of the 
Congress would also follow their lead. 
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The Congress Resolution on the Reforms, passed in Decem- 
ber, 1919, lent itself to opposite interpretations: working or 
wrecking. Factors unconnected with their merits influenced 
the Congress to prefer wrecking. The Report of the Hunter 
Committee infuriated Indian public opinion against the 
Government. On top of it, the dismemberment of Turkey 
as the penalty for her defeat in World War I incensed the 
Muslims in India wlio held the Sultan of Turkey in high 
regard as the Khalifa. In indignant despair, the Indian 
Khilafat Commitl<'e resolved on May 28, 1920, to resort to 
Mahatma Gandhi's idea of Non -cooperation as the only 
means left to give vent to j\lu.slim grievance. The chivalrous 
Mahatma felt that the Congress should make common 
cause with the Khilafat Committee. Many other Congress 
leaders like Tilak were not keen on it, as, iji their view, the 
Khilafat was a religious issue outside the range of the Con- 
gress interest. As a compromise, the Congress Committee 
decided to bracket the Indian grievance against the Major- 
ity Report of the Plunter Committee with the Muslim 
^ievance in regard to the Ivhilafat and make them both the 
justification for Non-cooperation with the Government. It 
was only at the Nagpur session of the Congress in Decem- 
ber, 1920, that Swaraj was added as an objective of Non- 
cooperation. The Congress resolved, in consequence, to boy- 
cott the Montagu Reforms and the elections under them. 
This decision precipitated a final and complete breach bet- 
ween the Congress and the Liberals. 

Sastri had opposed Non-cooperation sponsored by the 
Mahatma on principle and more so for his reasons. He gave 
clear and final expression to his views in the Citizen of 
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Madras in its issue of May IS, 1920. Though the M&atina 
had persuaded himself that the Khilafat was a just and great 
cause and called on his countrymen to win it under his 
banner or die, Sastri felt tha< on its religious aspect no 
iion-Musliiu had the right to hold an opinion of his own, 
The facts of histoiy, liowever, had a significance which 
any student could appreciate. He was inclined to appreciate 
the secular loss to tlie Islamic peoples involved in the ex- 
tinction of their last, great kingdom rather than the outrage 
to their religious feedings. He attached weight to the breach 
of the promise made by the British Prime Minister that 
Turkey would jiot be dismembered: 

‘‘The njain i^trengtli of their [Indian Muslims’J cause seems 
to rest on ihe pledge given by tlu^ Prime Minister of Great Bri- 
tain, a ])ledg(' whieli is to he treated as idle breath because of 
the ricdi oil fields of ‘Mosul and other temptations. ... I agree 
with Mr. GfindJii in condemning the violation of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s promise. But 1 do not agi’ee udth him in considering 
the people of India in any a pai'ty to the wrong. . . . We, 

in India, are not ros-ponsible at all, not even fur the actions of 
the Government of India, And this Government stands clear and 
without blemish in this affair.” 

Sastri coiitin ued : 

‘T cannot, I coiifes>, see the obligation resting on me to with- 
draw coojicration from a Gijvernimait which has done right, in 
order to inlluence another Govermneiit wliich has done wrong, 
merely because flu* former is politically subordinate to the latter. 
The whole argument is fantasli(‘ to a degree.” 

Kastri was not convinced that Non-coo])cration was not 
anti-Govermnent. “Equally untenable and ingenious is the 
position that Non-coo])eraUon is not anti-Government. An 
organised movement on the part of the subjects, to be exe- 
cuted in four stages, each more effective than the preceding, 
intended to embarrass at first and then utterly paralyse the 
machinery of government, until not that government but a* 
superior government six thousand miles away is ^compelled' 
to give redress — is, if anything, but an abuse of language 
to say that such a tremendous upheaval is not anti-Goveiih- 
ment,” Gandhi claimed that the movement was logical and 
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harmless. Sastri rejoined: ^*1 cannot agree that it is logical, 
as I dispute the premises. As to its being harmless, I will 
readily grant that Mr. Gandhi wishes it to be so and will 
abandon it without compunction when it ceases to be so.’' 
He had grave doubts if the people most affected w^ould res- 
pect his pacific injuJictioiis w^hen religious feelings are 
touched and rousefl to frenzy. “Mr. Gandhi may be justified 
in expecting strict compliance with his pacific command- 
ments from those that have been in living contact with 
his personality in his ashram and assimilated its discipline. 
Is he not incurring grave risks and grave responsibilities 
when he expects the same compliance from casual satya- 
grahis who submit to his rule for a certain purj^osc under 
the stress of an oveipoweriiig emotion, who feel that in a 
way they are not ol)eying their own religion in submitting 
to that rule, and who will naturally give play to their own 
impulses the moment they become impatient?^’ Gandhi had 
expressed the vi(‘w <lud “arm-chair"’ politicians had not ap- 
preciated the intensity of Muslim feeling, that inaction 
would cerlainly invite violence anrl that as long as people 
were under liis control they w^ould be out of harm"s way. 
Sastri w\as not convinced: “I am not always rocking in an 
arm-chair and do not underrate .Muvslim feeling. But I can- 
not altogether suppress the thought wdiic^h is daily growing 
to be a convi(dion. that Mr. Gandhi’s advocacy has given 
the outraged feeling of the Muslim community a degree of 
strength, justification and authority wdiich it w^ould other- 
wise have lacked, and ))rought to its aid the active support 
of sections of non-Muslim commuJiiti(‘S. It is difficult now 
to speculate on wffiat inight have happened if Mr. Gandhi 
had not identified himself witli the Khilafat movement. 
Many who wish to judge the situation fairly may believe 
that, without improving its final chances of success in inter- 
Jiational counsels, he has but added to its vogue, strength 
and potoitialilios for mischief. Of course, ho has no such 
belief or intention; that goes without- saying. Those who 
are of this way of thinking wdll not be ready to exonerate 
him from responsibility wffien he abandons the movement 
on account of its getting out of control, should it ever do 
so, which God forbid.” Gandhi had said that Non-coopera- 
tion would be a test of the sincerity of Hindu friendship 
for Muslims. Sastri did not share that view^: “The test is 
too hard, I call myself a friend of the Mussalman people, 
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I believe they have a very sore grievance. ... I symj^athise 
with them and am prepared to support their case in all 
reasonable ways. But 1 cannot siipporl them in the policy 
of non-cooperation or in their (hrealencd withdrawal of 
allegianc(\ They may say that my friendship and support 
are not of nuKh A'alue. Ihit I claim llial they are sincere. 
And he concluded: “My reading of history does not sustain 
the claim that they set up in its entirety. I do not believe 
in the efficacy of their jnethods and I apprehend serious 
danger from them. I./astly, the Koran luis laid no command- 
ments on me. and even the high authority of Mr, Gandhi 
fails to c<)nve?rt me to tjie theory that fellow-citizenship in- 
cluded an unrestricted obligation to suffer for a religion not 
one’s own. ^ Tn appreciation of ISastri's stand the Tribmie 
of Lahore said: ^‘Jn these words Mr. Sastri sums up not 
oidy his personal attitude in this matter, but the general 
attitude of the bulk of the uon-ATusliin communitv in 
Tndia.”^ i 

While the Non-cooj)eration inovemejit was gaining 
ground, Sasti’i achhessod nuuH'rous Jiu'otings all over the 
country against it. attended the Madras ITovincial Con- 
ference hold in 1 innevelly in June, J920, and w'as among 
those wlio opposed Non -coopera lion in connection with the 
Khilafat and lost. The name of Gandhi and the propaganda 
cained on in the })ress had already established the gospel 
of Non-coopeia lion so firmly that tiothing for the moment 
conld sliake it. He ivoretted that the Tiimevelly Coijference 
sought to convert the Congi'ess from a national organisa- 
tion representing all shad(*s of opinion into a party organi- 
sation by excluding the Liheials, who were more loyal to 
the traditions of the Congress than the Nationalists. He 
also regretted that the Conference decided that the new 
Keforms should be worked by Coijgress-Nationalists alone, 
though they hml no faith in them and condemned them as 
shar (w of a. shadow" and as liumilinfing to India. He also 
1 excited that leaders should abandon their mission to lead 
and meekly ollow llieir followers: “Pul^lic life would be 
poisoned at the fountain if leaders, after making a show of 
leading took to following.” and philosophised; “Leader- 

^ ^ emocracy is something like happiness best attained 
when not sought directly and cousciously.’’^ 

Servant oj India, May 20, 1920, p. 186 

ibtd., May 27, 1920, p. 194, Ibid., July 8, 1920, p. 267. 
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Co-operation lost and Non-coopyeration gained at this 
stage by the death on August 1, 1920, of Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak whom Gandhi had failed to win over to his policy. 
In his tribute to Tilak, Kastri said: 'The death of Mr. Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak lenioves a great figure from Indian poli- 
tics, For a quarter of a century and more, he had been the 
ideal of his followers and the dread of his opponents. Of 
Government he had been an unrelenting arid consistent foe, 
except during his stay in England, during which he scandal- 
ised young Indians l)y his studied moderation of tone. . . . 
Clear-sighted and tenacious, he kept an eye on Indians free- 
dom and would not rest or let Government rest till it 
should be won.” 

Contrasting Tilak’s attitude towards the Montford Re- 
forms with that of Mahatma Gandhi, Sastri said: “He 
discountenanced the suicidal policy of rejecting the reforms 

and of abandoning tfie constitutional position gained 

Left to himself, he would never break the law openly and 
invite its rigours like Mr. Gandhi.’’ 

Sastri recorded that some English politicians of mark 
had, after an interview or two wdth Tilak, given him a pylace 
“among the greatest, minds they had knowui.” He concluded 
his tribute in these words: “None can deny that he had 
great (pialities or that he played a great part. To found 
vernacular journalism, to lose and recover his fortune more 
than once, to dare tlie wrath of a Government and go to jail 
with the crowm of a martyr, to w^rite original books, to 
dominate political activity for a gejieration iji a large part 
of the country and leave a numerous and well-knit party 
behind — these constitute an indefeasible title to the honour 
and loving recollection of his countrymen,’*^ 


' ibid,, August 5, 1920, p. 316. 
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With the sincoro zoal wliicli characterised him, Montagu 
took several steps which at the time were revolutionary in- 
novations. Sir vS. P. Hiiilia was made a member of the 
Imperial War Cabinet in 1918 , a member of the House of 
Lords and appointed Under Secretary of State for India in 
the British Cabliad to help Montagu in piloting his Bill 
in 1919 , and appointed (lovernor of Bihar and Orissa in 
1920 . Sir Tej Bahadur Sa])ru was appointed Law Member 
of the Viceroy's E.vecuf ive Council. Sastri was made a mem- 
ber of the committee to make rule,s under the Montagu Act, 
which wore approved by the British Paliament in July, 
1920 . All was set for elections under the new Constitution. 

Sastn' and (he Lilicrals were, however, greatly disap- 
pointed when the Special Session of the Indian National 
Congress, held in Calcutta in September, 1920 , under the 
dominating influence of the Mahatma, resolved on Non- 
cooperation wdth the new Constitution and the boycott of 
the legi,slatures under it. In compliance wdth the resolution, 
some Nationalists, wlio had intendc'd to contest the elec- 
tions and even sw'cep the polls if only to keep the Liberals 
out, w'ere terribly disappointed and were very wroth that 
the Liberals should have a free field! Sastri did not wel- 
come the wdndlall to the Liberals. Instead, he made an 
earnest appeal in September, 1920 , to the Nationalists to 
reconsider their decision, for their presence in the legisla- 
tures would make them more representative and more good 
could be got of the new Constitution if the Liberals and 
the Nationalists cooperated in working it. 

“Believer as I am in the principles of the Moderate Party, 
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I am very strongly of the opinion that even that Party in the 
enjoyment of a monopoly of power cannot do full justice to 
themselves, to their principles or to the country unless they were 
kept continually up to the mark by vigilant and constant criti- 
cism from all parties in the stat(\ . . I maintain that it is per- 
fectly open to those who think as I have just nf)W explained to 
go into the coming electoral (‘onlesls and obtain those seats 
which they are perfectly entitled to by their numbers, by their 
authority and influence, and by the weight of their political 
thinking. 

His appeal w^as unheeded, with the result that only non- 
Congressmen, particularly the Liberals, stood for election 
and were elected. While tlie Congress was in session in Nag- 
pur in the Christmas week of 1920, Sastri contributed an 
article to the India)} Review of Madras under the title ^‘The 
Danger Ahead,’’ in whicli he was critical of the Congress. 
‘The general feeling was that it was not treating the 
Mahatma s(*rioiisly first to pat him on tlie back, then, when 
it was clear he meant business, to say that the Congress 
should decide, and lastly, when the Congress decided in his 
favour, to turn round and call it a snatcl) vote and threaten 
to get it duly rc'versed iJi a few months. Nor do Mr. 
Gandhi\s opponents seem to adopt direct tactics now/’ He 
thought that, notwitlistanding the boycott by the Congress, 
the new legislatures contained a “responsible amount of 
public spirit, a})ili1y and character.” He anticipater] that 
if the duel within the Congress or the poiversity of the 
Government did not give a fillip to it, Non-cooperation 
would soon become a negligible factor in Indian politics. 

After attenrling the Lib(*?’al Federation, Sastri made a 
series of speeches against Noii-cooperation and in favour of 
the best men i]i Lidia working the new Constitution to 
make the most of il. But in man^'^ places, like Bombay and 
Poona, his meetings were distuibed by bands of non-co- 
operators and he was not allowerl to finish his speeches, in 
spite of Mahatma (daiullii’s strong disapproval of such 
tactics. Some Nationalist papers and speakers lightly passed 
over such incidents oji the groujid tliat “boys would be 
boys” and equally lightly suggested lluit ])OOj>le like Sastri 
should hold their meetings in private! There were, how^ever, 
papers like the Servant of Calcutta wliich condemned such 

^ Servant of Mia, October 7, 1920, p. 430. 
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acts of hooliganism and offered a public apology to Sastri 
and others of his kind. It. said: “Although we differ most 
decisively from Mr. Hasiri in political opinions, we have 
the higlie.st respect for liis scholarship and greatest admira- 
tion for his sturdy and det(;nniue(l work in the cause of the 
country. We are, theiefore, convijtccd that anything Mr. 
Hastri has to sa\’ is always w’orth hearing, however subver- 
sive it Jiiay be of oik's own ideas and beliefs.’’’^ 

Sastri stood for election to the Council of State, the 
Ifpper Chamber. Tlie Nationalists sought to deny Congress 
support for his candidature on tlie ground that he had not 
stood by th(5 Amritsar (.‘oiigress Resolution on the Reforms. 
The Trihunt' of Tiahore commented: 

“If a man like Air. Sastri i.'-- not returned by a constituency 
which lie honours by liis candidature, it will be for no fault of 
Mr. Tilak’s resolution [at the Bombay I'rovincial Conference], 
and certainly for no fault of hi.s own. but will be due solely to 
crass stupidity on (lie part of that constitiuaicy, for Mr. Sastri 
adds this to his olhi'r inagi)Ificci\t accomplishments that his alle- 
giance to the (\)ngTi's,s is as much beyond question as that of 
Mr. Tilak or any other C’ongress leader of the first rank.”-* 

Sastri was elected and took his seat on I’ebruary 9, 1921, 
and was nominated as the first of the four Vice-Presidents 
of the Council. 

It was in the background of Non -cooperation that the 
new Constitution was iiiangurated in February, 1921. It 
had been pioposed tliat liis Roy.a] Highness the then Prince 
of Wales should \ isit India for the purpose. But the idea 
w'as given up in view of the prevailing Non -cooperation at- 
mosphere and the demand for the boycott of the Prince. At 
the Bombay Liberal Conference held in August, 1920, 
Sastri also liad advised against the Prince's visit as he was 
not sure that he would be received in a manner befitting 
his position. It was subsequently decided that His Royal 
Highness the Duke of (''onnaught should take the place of 
the Prince. 

The Joint Session of the new Council of State and the 
Indian Legislative Assembly met for the first time on 
February 9, 1921. After the opening address of the Viceroy, 
Lord Chelmsford, the Duke i-ead out the Message of His 

’ Ibid., February 20. 1921, p, 23. ’ Ibid., April IS, 1920, p. 122, . 
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Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor. Both he and the 
Viceroy announced that the principle of autocracy in the 
governance of India had been abandoned and that hence- 
forth India would bear h(‘r own biirdeJis in an ever- 
increasing degree. After finishing his part in the official 
proceedings of (lie day, His Royal Highness, who knew 
India well, added a ^‘few words of a })ersonal nature,” and 
appealed to Britishers and Indians to forgive and forget the 
Punjab tragedy anf] work (ogether for the future. 

There was a material cliange in the attitude of the 
Government of Liflia. under the inspiration of Montagu, 
On the very first day of official ])iisiness. the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, 1921, iji the Indian Legislative Assembly, they ad- 
mitted the Resolution of Mr. Jainnadas Dwaiakadas, a 
follower of Dr. Anni(' Besani, and subserilx'd to the de- 
claration that the lives and honour of Indians w<Te as 
sacred as those of Europeans and cxpr('ss(‘d regT(d for the 
excesses couuuitted by officials during the martial-law 
regime. 

On the same day, the 14th of February, 1921, in the 
Council of Stat(\ (Government found time for Sastil's Re- 
solution on. repressive laws. Government su])ported his Re- 
solutio]], which ran as follows: 

“This Council n'coininends h) the Govornor-Cenci’al in Coun- 
cil that a cominiltcc be appointed at- an early ilate to examine 
tlie n^jux'ssive L‘ov'< now on tlie f'taliite honk, ond rej)ort- vvhetJicr 
all or any of them should he rep('nl(‘d, and, in case wlicro repeal 
is not desirable, whether the lows in queslion shimld he amended, 
and if so, how.'’ 

In moving the Resolution, Sastri asserted that if auto- 
cracy was abandoned, it was ijicongi uous to let the repres- 
sive law\s continue on the statute book. Anticipating the 
question whether, with Xon-eooperation about, it was 
prudent to repeal such laws, Sastri maintaiued that the un- 
rest derived a gieat. part of its nourishment from the very 
existence of such law\s Ihcnusolves. ]^>eedom was the anti- 
dote for unrest, not repression. He objected most- to the 
Rowlatt Act, wdiich he descrilxvl as the ^hmblest mother of 
a monstrous brood of evil.” Among others he mentioned 
the Deportation Regulations of 1818 to 1827, the Press 
Act, the Seditious Meetings Act, the Ne\vspapers Incite- 
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ment to Offences Act and the Act relating to conspiracic^s. 
He admitted that all of them could not be repealed at once. 
But if conciliation be the keynote of the new dispensation, 
most of them must be repealed or amended. 

In the course of his inaugural address, the Duke of Con- 
naught had said: 

"‘Political freedom has often been won by revolution, by 
tumuli, by civil war, at the price of peace and public safety. 
How rarciy has it been the free gift of one people to another in 
response to a growing wish for greater liberty and to a growing 
evidence of fitness for its enjoyment?’' 

In that message iSastri saw hope for India to achieve 
absolute equality with Great Britain herself by entirely 
peaceful and constitutional nietliods. Answering the ques- 
tion if any suliject people had attained freedom through 
peaceful means, Sastri felt that Iiulia w^ould achieve that 
unique^ feat. S)ie should do so by ^'non-violent coopera- 
tion/' rather than by non-cooperation, which beginning 
with non-violence, was likely to turn to violence because 
of the imperfections of liuman nature. He ended his speech 
with an appeal for cooperation. 

""To this work of cooperation I invite the Government today 
by means of this Tb'solution. Let. us, witli His Royal Highness's 
word.s still ringing in our cars, on this first business day of the 
first Council, make this compact of high-hearted comradeship. 

""One word more. In giving such liberties as ma^^ seem 
suitalile, in taking such stops as may seem advisable, let 
there be no reservations as to the extent to which you wish 
to go. Go ahead bravely and not haltingly. It is the most 
essential coiiflitiou of success in this great work. But us no buts; 
let there not be a su])erahundance of ifs. So working, we certainly 
will do what no other country in the world has done, achieve 
full constitutional liberty within the British Empire by entirely 
peaceful and constitutional means. 

Sir William Vincent, the Home Member, said that the 
Government of India recognised that there was a change in 
the administration and were anxious to act in the fullest 
degree up to the spirit of the Reforms and were desirous of 

* Ibid.f February 24, 1921, p, 39. 
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allowing the legislature to exercise legitimate influence 
upon the Government, subject to their responsibility to 
Parliament. He drew pointed attention to the fact that in 
the former Legislature, Government had a majority and 
could accept or reject a resolution, ))ut in the new Legisla- 
ture, in which Government had )io majority, the responsi- 
bility for acceptance or reje(;lion rested on the Legislature, 
and all that the Government was competent to do was to 
support or oppose. 

Some non-oflBcial members thought ihat Sastri's Resolu- 
tion was much too mild and that there was no need for a 
committee to review the repi-e.ssive laws, but that they 
should be repealed forthwith and moved an amendment to 
that effect. Sa.stri sympathised witli it, but he feared that, 
in view of the special composition of the (^ouncil, it stood 
no chance of success. Prudence counselled tiie committee 
idea. His Resolution was finally carried. 

On February 23, 1921. the Hon. Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas 
moved a Resolutioii in the Council of State praying that 
“the Government of India be granted full fiscal autonomy 
under the direction of the Indian Legislature.’’ The spokes- 
men of the Government opposed it on the ground that the 
acceptance of “under the direction of the Imlian Legisla- 
ture” would eliminate the Secretary of State altogether, and 
that could not be done without amending tlie Government 
of India Act jiretty drastically. They argued that fiscal 
autonomy was not possible without political autonomy, 
which was not contemplated by the Coiistitution. and 
offered to support the Re.solution if the words “subject to 
the provisions of the Government of India Act” were sub- 
stituted. Sastri upheld the constitutional difficulty of Gov- 
ernment but pleaded for a convention by which the Secre- 
tary of State for India would volmi tardy forego his power 
of initial consent and interim veto and let a fiscal measure 
prevail if the Government of India and the Indian Legisla- 
ture were in agreement, as suggested by the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament. He, therefore, supported the 
amendment suggested by Government, and it was carried. 

On March 3. 1921, Sastri moved in the Council of State 
a long resolution to tighten the safeguards in the use ot 
jflre arms in dealing with riots and unlawful assemblies. 
Broadly speaking, he wanted that the Indian law’ on the 
subject should be brought into lijie with the English law, 
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that oflBcials should be liable to legal action without the 
previous sanction of Government and that public enquiries 
should be bistituled on ileinand after each firing. The Gov- 
ernment spokesmen opposed most of the clauses of the Reso- 
lution on the ground that they were not to be found in the 
English law and that they would render the task of oflScers 
faced with riots practically impossible. In the course of his 
reply to the debate. Sastri paid a tribute to British juris- 
prudence, while regretting the Government’s opposition to 
his Resolutioti, which sought “to place the Indian law on 
a footing with that magnificent system of English law under 
which it is our privilege to have come.’’ All the clauses of 
the Resolution to wliich Sasti'i attached great importance, 
particularly the (.nie ^vhich said that the previous sanction 
of Government was nol nece.ssary to institute crinnnal pro- 
ceedings against illegal acts of officials, were negatived. 

A resolution was moved by a non-official in the Council 
of vState on March 9, 1921. recommending the complete 
separation of executive and judicial functions, a reform 
which the Indian National Congress bad been demanding 
for several years. The feeling was widely held that the 
combination of these functions in the same official led 
occasionally to miscarriage, of justice and the conviction of 
the innocent. ’Phe Govennnent spokesmen admitted the 
proposition iti principle, but o))po,sed it as iminacticable at 
the time. In any event, it was a provincial cojicern aiid 
would involve considerable expejise, and it was jiol appro- 
priate for the Governinent of India to intaide the provin- 
cial sphere and impose financial burdens on the provinces, 
though they would raise no objection if the provinces under- 
took the reform and the exjtense. They also contended that 
the implication of miscarriage of justice w^as unfair to the 
magistrates, who w'ere blamed whatever they did. A civilian 
of an earlier generation had thus described somewhat 
humorously the plight of the magistrate: 

“Toil as he may, his guerdon is the same — 

The scantiest jaaisc, the largest meed of blame, 

Acquit? And brave the Superintendent's curse? 

Convict? To see a dubious judge reverse? 

What tho' Assessors fail to find a flaw, 

.4,nd trast the judge alike for facts and law; 

Tho’ link on link of evidence appear — 
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Proof piled on proof make clear and more clear 
The prisoner’s guilt — the bland Iligli Court shines r)ut 
More skilled than Eldon in the art of doubt, 

’Twixt right and wrong an even bahin(‘e keeps, 

The prisoner is released — and Justice weeps. 

The Government spokesman quoted a telegram from 
the Madras Government to the effect that a resolution for 
the separation of functions was defeated in the Madras 
Legislative Council. Sastri thought that it was inappro- 
priate to discuss in the Central LegislaUire a subject which 
belonged to the provincial sphere and discounted the verdict 
of the Madras Legislature on the gi-ound that it was moti- 
vated, as expressly stated in the Madras debate, by the pre- 
vailing anti-Brahrain feeling in Madras and by the fact that 
the Madras High Court contained sona? Brahmin judges. 

As has been stated elsewhere, Sastri wished to move a 
resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council on Septem- 
ber 18, 1919, to discuss the happenings in the Punjab. The 
Viceroy, who was President of the Coujicil, disallotved it. 
As a protest, Sastri declined to move the other resolutions 
of which he had given notice. Among them was one which 
advocated the abolition of racial i)rivileges of Europeans in 
the criminal law of India, which Indians felt wore very 
humiliating to them. The Resolution \vas resented by some 
Europeans! Speaking at tlu^ Liberal Federation during 
Christmas, 1920, in Madras, Sastri disclosed that, great pres- 
sure was brought to ))ear on him to wu’thdraw^ it, lest the 
Ilbert Bill agitation should be repeated. It may be recalled 
that in 1883, at the instance of the Ihon Viceroy, Lord 
Ripon, Sir Coui'tney Ilbert frauied a bill to abolish racial 
discriminations in the criminal law of India, ft was fiercel}^ 
opposed by the British community in Ijidia, every niembei* 
of which, according to Mr. Set on Kerr, sometime Foreign 
Secretary to the Government of India, shared the convic- 
tion that “he belongs to a race whom God has destined to 
govern and subdue.”*' Lord Roberts had expressed the view: 
“It is this consciousness of the inherent superiority of the 
European which has won us India.’ ^ In consequence, the 

“ Council of State Debates, March 9, 1921, p. 446. 

® Thompson and Gairatt: Rkc and Fidfilment oj British Ride in India, 
p. 536. 

" Ibid., p. 537. 
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European community, with the aid or connivance of the 
military, made conijileie arrangements to apprehend the 
Viceroy, pul him on a boat and deport him to England! If 
Sastri moved his Resolution there would be another Ilbert 
Bill agitation from the Europeans. With withering sarcasm, 
Sastri exclaimed: “It is that community which is now sup- 
posed to be teaching us the art of patience under suffering 
and of hopeful constitutional agitation till the end of the. 
chapter." Sastri then related an incident which betrayed 
the racial arrogance of some Britishers: “I had a visit from 
a European friend in those anxious days. He came literally 
on a high horse and without sending in a card, lie shouted 
my name. Duly I aiipeared before the noble visitor and 
took him inside my room. ‘Look here,’ he begaji, ‘we are 
just now giving you a measure of self-government; we are 
going to trust you. Is this the reward that we get, viz., that 
you want these racial di.scriminations to be instantly abo- 
lished?’ 1 gave Jiim a suitable reply. The result was that in 
a couple of minutes tlie gentleman began to converse in a 
chastened mood. The kind of arguments he advanced is 
interesting." The first argument was that Indian judges 
were afraid of Euroj)eans and would not convict a European 
offender. Sastri admitted that there was an element of truth 
in it, but he hoped that in the futiiri’, under Indian rule, 
Indian judges would t)e selected for tludr fearlessness of 
Europeans. The next argument w'as that Indian judges were 
ignorant of Ihe tvays of Europeans, and w'ould not be able 
to render justice. Sastri Iwdtted him by sa}dng that Euro- 
pean judges kiievv little of Indian ways and even took pride 
in their ignorance! Xevertheic.ss, they w'ere administering 
justice as betw^een Indians. In any event, Indians knew 
more of European ways thaji Europeans knew of Indian 
ways. The final argument was that in the natural course of 
the political evolution of India, those discriminations would 
disappear, ajid it was not desirable to force the pace and 
create bad blood. tSaslri dismis,sed all these ingenious argu- 
ments brought up to support a weak case: “The reality is 
that a European thinks that his prestige would suffer seri- 
ously if he lets himself be tried and convicted by an Indian. 
Time has come when the European can trust us to do him 
natural justice, and reliance jieed not be placed on excep- 
tional cases.” He recalled how, after prolonged negotiations, 
Japan had secured her judicial autonomy atid the abolition^ 
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of foreign consular jurisdiction. Compared with the Japa- 
nese, the Indian system, asserted Sastri, was superior and 
on a level with the British, since it was modelled on the 
British, and even the Indian judges were trained under it. 
Indeed, the system in India at the time was so much 
British that Indians often complained against it! All the 
more reason why the special privileges of Europeans and 
Americans based on race should be abolished in India. 
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During the dceatle 1921 to 1932, Sastri was often abroad 
on oflBcial and noii-offieial missions in tlie interest mostly 
of the status of Indians overseas, an interest which he in- 
herited from his xMaster, Gokliale, wlio liad secured the 
stopjtage of Indian indentured labour emigration in 1911 
and had visited South Africa in 1912. During the decade 
Sastri visited Hritain. Austialia, New Zealand, Canada, 
Kenya, Fiji, Malaya .and South Africa, besides Switzerland 
and America. During his earlier and first vo}'age to England 
in connection willi the Montagu Reforms, he confided to a 
friend in a letter dated May 23, 1919, that his day-dreams 
included visits to America and Japan, on the one hand, 
and Fiji, Malaya, Ceylon among the British (Monies, and 
xMstralia and South Africa among the British Dominions, 
on the other. In the event he visited them all. 

His .second loyage to Britain was in 1921, as a member 
of the Ackworth Cominitiee on Indian Railways. The Com- 
mittee toured India for .'•■ome months from December, 1920. 
Sastri acicompanied it for some lime, Imt in view of his 
other work, offered his resignation. lie was, however, per- 
suaded to continue his meinla'rship and attend whenever 
convenient to him. II(! left for England in April, 1921, to 
join the Committee there. He utilised his time in London 
to meet infiuenlial people and afldres.sed several meetings 
regarding the political situation in India and, in particular, 
the Non-coopei'ation movement started by Mahatma 
Gandhi. Because of his opposition to Non-cooperation, he 
was subjected to much heckling by Indian students. In 
September, 1921. he signed the Majority Report of the 
Ackworth C'ommittee which recommended State manage- 
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ment of Indian Railways. 

Before he left India id April, 1921, to join the Ackworth 
Committee, the Viceroy announced that Sastri was nomi- 
nated a member of the Indian Delegation to the Imperial 
Conference due to be held in London i]i June, 1921. The 
leader was Montagu, the Seci-etary of State for India, and 
the other member was His Highness the Maharao of Cutch. 
While Sastri^s inclusion was well received in jnost quarters, 
some Nationalists, like Lala Laji)at- Rai, and the Non- 
Brahmin leaders in Madras furiously attacked him and 
insinuated that he was after a big job like the Governorship 
of a Province! 

The Imperial Conference began on June 20 and was 
presided over by tlie British Prijne Minister, Mr. David 
Lloyd George, avIio in bis oijening speech made reference 
to the higli ideals of the British Empire. Jii his first speech 
at the Coiiterence on Jmio 21. Sastri underlined the British 
Prime Ministei ’s (dainis for the ]vm})ire and added that it 
was the peculiar good fortune of India to remain in it and 
work for the realisaiioii of its noble ideals. 

In making genei'ous Kdeienco to the ideals of the Em- 
pire, Sastri gave expression to his own sincere convictions. 
At the same time, he ]>inn(‘d down the Conference to them 
as tJie justification ior his Resolution on the status of 
Indians in the Dominions, of which he had given due 
notice. He next referred to the fact tliat, though India was 
accorded the same privih'ges in the Conf(*reiicc, her status 
was that of a Dej)endency mid expressed the hope that she 
would soon attain the status of a Dominion. He then put 
in a chivalrous plea for gcncTOus tieatment to Turkey, 
which had suffered defeat in the War. He tlicn proceeded to 
refer to the status of Indians in the Dominions and the 
Resolution on the subject which woidd bo regarded in India 
as the test of the Empire. It was of supreme importance 
that that subject should be (‘misidcred and disposed of satis- 
factorily at once and a message of liope and good cheer 
conveyed to India. Full enjoyment of citizenship within 
the British Empire applied, not only in Ihe United King- 
dom, but in every self-governing Dominion within its com- 
pass. India had already agreed to a subtraction from its 
integrity by the compromise of 1918, which conceded that 
each Dominion should be free to regulate the composition 
of its population ))y suitable immigration laws. On that 
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compromise there was no intention whatever to go back, but 
he pleaded that tliere was no reason whatever to deny full 
rights of citizenship to Inflians who wore lawfully settled 
in the Dominions. It might seem to be of comparatively 
trifling importance to the other issues they had to consider. 

have great tasks. Let little things be got out of the 
way. I only wish that all our common energies should be 
bent towards realising more and more within the British 
Empire and extending further and further outside the 
British Em])ire those gemuous ideals of progress to which, 
Sir, you gave such inspiring and, if I may say so, such allur- 
ing expression yesterday.’'^ 

Sastri moved the following Resolution on July 7, 1921: 

^‘This Conference, while reaffirming tiie Resolution of the 
Imperial War Conference of 1918 that each community of the 
British ComnKjnwealtli should enjoy complete control of the 
composition of its own j)o])ulatiori by means of restrictions on 
immigration from any of the otlier comm unities, recognises that 
there is an incongruity between tlie position of India as an 
equal member of ilie British Enijiin' and the existence of dis- 
abilities upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in some other 
parts of the Empire. The C'onference accordingiy is of the opinion 
that in the interests of the solidarity of the British Common- 
wealth it is desirable that the rights of such Indians to citizen- 
ship should be recognised. 

Though he had enough notice of it, Smuts asked for an 
adjournment of tlie debate to giv(‘ him adequate time! The 
interval was used by Sastri and Montagu on the one side, 
and Smuts on the other, to canvass sii])port for, and against, 
the Resolution resiiectively. Smuls insisted that he could 
not accept tiic Resolution on behalf of South Africa, but 
he did not wish to stand isolated. He was a great idealist 
in international affairs and had jilayed a great part in 
drawing up the (Jhai ter of the League of Nations, He was, 
besides, one of the main pillars of the British Empire. He 
would look very small if in the Imperial Conference the 
white Prime Ministers of the white Dominions should 
desert him in favour of India which was non-white and a 
Dependency. He pleaded for white solidarity in the Empire 
and pressed the other members of the Conference to side 

* Summary of Proceedings, Imperial Conference, 1921, p. 34. 
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wth him and throw out the Resolution which, apart from 
its merits, was moved by an Indian and by one whom he 
declined to receive in South Africa in 1919 on a level with 
a white man. It would be a great humiliation to him to 
suffer defeat at the hamis of Sastri. So he strove hard to 
get the Resolution defeated. Sastri, backed by Montagu, 
carried on equally strenuous propaganda for the Resolution. 
The argument that proved most, effective with the Domi- 
nions was that they could afford to be righteous and honour 
the pledges of Queen Victoria and of successive British 
Governments that there sliall be no racial discrimination in 
the British Empire. The number of Indians in the Domi- 
nions. other than South Africa, was very small, microscopi- 
cally small. It was about 1,200 in Canada, mostly in British 
Columbia; about 2.000 in Australia; aiid about 600 in New 
Zealand. If Iiulians w’ere given a double vote each, they 
were not likely to cjipture pow’er in these Dominions or 
even tilt the fortunes of any white political party therein. 
There w-as no ne('d for these Dominions to go out of the 
way to humiliate British subjects of Indian racial origin, 
lawfully settled in them, and weaken the solidarity of the 
Empire, particularly after the way India stood by it during 
the First World War. The propaganda of Smuts w’as appa- 
rently responsible for the fact that the Sastri Resolution 
gravitated to the bottom of each day’s agenda and was not 
reached. Sastri and Montagu feared that it might not be 
reached at all during the se,s,sion. Moniagu, who was as keen 
about the Resolution as Sastri, wrote to the latter from his 
sick-bed on July 29, 1921, urging him to get a definite date 
for the Resolution before th(' ConfercMice adjourned that 
week. “It is vital to us; I think you must insist that a day 
be appointed now^”" 

It was only when Sastri threatened on the advice of 
Montagu to (juit the Conference that his Resolution was 
taken up. 

The fortunes of the Resolution ebbed and flowed, as it 
were, wdth Smuts aiid Sastri pulling in opposite directions. 
The crux of the question was Empire solidarity versus white 
solidarity in the Empire. Ultimately, Sastri wmn the day, 
much to the discomfiture of Smuts, who made a reservation 
which ran as follows: 


® Letters of Srinivasa Sastri^ p. 219, 
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“Tlie represent ativc8 of South Africa regret their inability to 
accept this Kesulutiun in view of the excej^tioiial circumstances 
of the gi cater part of the Union/’ 

To tills Sasli’i added another rcserA^atioii, which ran as 
follows: 

“'The rej)r('seiit.atives of India, wliiln e\])ressing their appre- 
ciation of tlir acceptance (»f the Re oJiition above, feel Iiound to 
pla(‘e on ie(*or(l llieir pi‘ofoiind concern at th(‘ position of Indians 
in South Africa, and (heir !)(>pe that by nec'oiialion between the 
Governments of India and Sonlli Aim a, some way can be found, 
as soon as may be, to 1 ‘caeli a nioi-e sat j^fae lory position.” 

Ill a private letter of July 10, 1921, from Chequers (the 
British Prime Ministers country seat) Saslri described the 
way his speech was received: 'TL* [Sir Mauidce IfankeyJ 
just now said that my speech on Friday in moving the rCbO- 
Intion on the status (»f Indians vas most^ e]o(]ueni. Hughes 
[Prime Alinistor of AustraJia] called it gi'oat. Meighen 
[Prime Minister of CAuiada] jironounci'd it moving. Balfour 
declared it. very brilliant. The Prime Minister [Lloyd 
Gcorg('J came u]i to im* and said: ^It ivas a fine speech, 
careful and guarded, and therefore moie effective.’ Montagu 
says that he looks for happy results.’^" 

8muts w^as embarrassed. While Sastri was speaking, the 
Prime Minister and others M'Ore exchanging notes, mostly 
at the expense of 8mu(s: ” ‘Did you observe/ he (Prime 
Minister) asked, hhe by-play that was going on all the 
time you were speaking and the notes that went amongst 
us?' ^No/ I said (not altogether truthfully, for Montagu 
had told me confidentially) and Dr. (Nicholas Murray) 
Butloi was curious to know what it was. The P.M. said that 
my speech ghukhmed the hearts of the British Cabinet 
Ministers, for I airaigned Cumeral 8rnuts, who used on every 
occasion to pieach the Sermon on tlie Mount with a sancti- 
monious air. They are very sore about it and told each 
other: SServe him right. Where is his justice now and equa- 
lity and tenderness lo o]_)pressed nationalities?' Hughes 
remarked tliat he was very angry with Lloyd George for 
postponing the discussion, for he was eager to declare on my 
side and down Smuts. Sastri published in 1925 some of 

® Ibid., p 217. ^ Ibid., p. 218. 
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Monfcagu'fi notes to him at the Imperial Conference, which 
showed how completely he had identified himself with India 
.and seized every opportunity to secure equality of status 
for India with the Dominions, and habitually used the first 
person plural, “We," when he referred to India. Montagu 
paid a high tribute to Sa^ti-i in a “private’^ letter of March 
8, 1922: 

“In reflecting upon onr e Oliver ‘nation before left London, 
1 feel that I did not fully convey to you iny sen.^(i of appreciation 
of your services to your (‘(juiitry and the Faupirc whilst you were 
here. You liave not only acquired for India a new appreciation 
in the councils of the world hut I think that you will carry back 
wdth you true a])])rcciation of the fact that I wish your country- 
men would l(‘arn that hate begets bitterness, that the English 
w'ant to serv(^ India and that a real and dignitic'd cooperation 
does not. nuaJi abandonment, or even the }iOstponing, hut rather 
the arceJeration of nationalist aspirations, and must, meet — and 
does me('t — ^^vitll res})on<e from my fellow eniintrym(U). I have 
to thank you for much help and feel grateful for much sympathy. 
I think you realise tlu’ diflleultie.s of my task, and the assistance 
that you liavc rendered me has been inueh a])pri'(‘iated by me 
and will reinforce m(‘ in my w'ork. The b(;st liadv attend you in 
the life that you have dedicated to the service of your country 
and the Empire.’' 

The Sastri Resolution made history in the Imperial Con- 
ference. It was the first time that the rule of unanimity of 
Conference resolutions was broken in favour of a majority 
vote. India, which w^as but a subordinate and non-w^hite 
branch of the British Government, carried a resolution in 
the Imperial Conference, the other members of which were 
Prime Ministers of White Dominions, and isolated South 
Africa, led by Smuts, an Imjierial and international states- 
man of tlu^ first order. Smuts never forgave Sastri. Further, 
it was suggested for the first time that India and South 
Africa should negotiate directly. This suggestion was real- 
ised subsequently when the first Round Table Conference 
between the t>vo Crovernments wms held in Cape Town in 
1926. 

Regarding Smuts's altitude, Sastri revealed subsequently: 
“It was quite open to General Smuts to lake his stand on 
the understanding that no resolution should be passed 
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which was not unanimous and he could, therefore, well have 
said at the time, 'asl am not a consenting party to this 
resolution, I will not allow you to pass it/ But, far from 
taking that position, which he was entitled to take, General 
Smuts was so impressed with the Indian case, with the diflB- 
culties which the Empire was experiencing in holding 
together, that he actually said; ^Although it is not possible 
for me to join, my sympathy is with Mr. Sastri; let the 
Resolution pass; I do not mind it, provided it does not bind 
me.' 

Sinuts accepted the principle of equal citizenship in the 
Empire as a whole and made a reservation only with res- 
pect to South Africa. But at the next Imperial Conference 
in 1923, he denied equal citizenship, not only in South 
Africa, but in the whole Empire. He said: 

^^There is no equality of British citizenship throughout the 

Empire The common King.ship is the binding link between 

the parts of tlie Empir(j; it is not the source from which private 
citizens will derive their rights. They will derive their rights 
simply and solely from tlie authority of the State in which they 

liv<‘ The concei)tion of the? Empire as a Tvcaguc of Nations 

ought to do away with these claims, which are disturbing and 
unsettling in the Em})ire.’''^ 

Thus, Smuts categorically denied the concept of ''one 
Sovereign, one Empire and one Citizenship’' which India 
long cherished. But the real question was not whether there 
was a constitutional imperative of e(]ual rights but whether 
it was politically desirable to grant them to strengthen the 
solidarity of the Empire. 

bastri was criticised by some Indian critics for his 
mithusiasm for the British Empire just when Mahatma 
Gandhi had launched his Non -cooperation movement 
agairivSt the "satanic” British Government in India. Sastri, 
however, did not share the Mahatma's view and had 
publicly opposed it. He was a critic, severe and uncompro- 
mising, of certain aspects of British administration in India, 
but he had genuine faith in and love for the ideals of the 
Empire. He could not plead for equal rights for Indians in 
the Empire at the Imperial Conference in London and at 
the same time denounce the Empire as "satanic." Montagu, 

• V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, The Kenya Problem, p. 91. * Jbtd,, p. 92, 
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who completely identified himself with India, passed on a 
hint to Sastri just before the latter spoke on his Resolution 
in which he said: hope you will not forget that the best 

way to ensuring support from Mi*. Meighen, Mr. Massey, 
etc., is to emphasise the loyalty w^Iiich I know you feel to 
the Empire and citizenship. I hear })eople are making the 
most of attempts to persuade Empire that India is less 
loyal to the common purpose than the others."’^ As the 
representative of the fJoverninent of India, Sastri could not 
have taken a different line. In his case, there was no conflict 
between his own vie^vs and the instructions of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Sastri was also criticised for not. claiming the right to 
free emigration in the Ein])ire. It may be recalled, however, 
that Gokhal(‘ and Gandhi, whose patriotism was never in 
question, had already surrendei’cd that right in 1914; and 
Lord Sinha had confirmed the siurendcr in 1918. It was not 
practical politics for Sasti’i in 1921 to ask for a re\wsal of 
it. Even I]idep(n]d('nt India has not up to jiow been able to 
ask for or obtain the right of free movemeiit within the 
CornmoJi wealth. 

While in 1914, Mahatma Gandhi surrendered not only 
the right to free immigration into South Africa but. also 
the political rights of Indians in that country, Sastri in 1921 
sought to secure political rights for Indians in the whole 
Empire, including South Africa. 

While he was in London for tlu^ Im]:)erjal Conference 
Sastri was made a juember of the Privy Council of His 
Majesty the King-Emperor. He was also honoured with the 
Freedom of the City of London. In the courses of his lauda- 
tory speech Ihe Lord Mayoi* wn’shed that Sastri’s influence 
would grow among Indians. With a sonunvliat reminiscent 
and sad smile hovering on his lips, Sastri prefaced his reply 
by the humon)ns remark that there was much scope for it. 
He then made a Jiiost eloquent and solemn plea for the 
extension to India of the freedom which Britain had 
achieved. The spec^ch evoked repeaterl and prolonged cheers 
from the distinguished audience. 

‘T am keenly simsihlc of tlic great honour I have just re- 
ceived at the hands cjf the Corporation of London. In the few 
well chosen words willi which 1 \vas introduced the wish was 

Letters of Srinivasa Sastri, p. 58. 
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exprcsj^ed n\y influence and popularity amongst my countiy- 
men may increa^’o. I feel profoundly grateful for that wish and 
]ioj>o that it may he fulfilh'd. for if I am sure of nothing else lam 
sun' of Ihi' lliaf llu'n' i,- rvvy great scope indeed for improvement 
in that diiva i aai. I f.aiigidc'r.) I accept the Freedom of the City of 
J.ondon not, as a pej'sonal distin(‘tion but in all sincerity and 
hopefulness a sym])ol and prelude to the conferment on India 
of the fret'dom of tlic British Empire. On the highest authority 
ih(* B]‘jtisJi Emj)irc has been declared to be without distinction 
of any kind. Tvh'ither race nor colour nor religion is to divide 
man froj)i man so long as tlioy are subjects of this Empire. As 
in tlie great teni])l(' of Jagannath in my country, where the 
]B\ahmin and the outca.^te, the priest and the pariah, alike join 
in a comini)U devotion and worship, so in this British Empire, 
which, ])y yoiii' Icnvo, 1 will call the greatest Temjde of Freedom 
on this planet. lic hla^plK'im's and violates her freedom wlio raises 
barri('i'« of oik' kind or another, or says to his fellow worship])ers 
— ‘(her(‘ slialt thou abide', eome not near mo.' 

“Tile joys of freedom are indeed difficult to describe; tliey can 
only be fully ajipreciated by those who have had the misfortune 
to lose tla'in for a iim('. With griof and sorrow I occasionally 
notice ill at licrc find there are peojde who speak of freedom as 
though it wore a mechani^*a] invention, or the quack specific for 
which they have tak(‘n up a patent. ‘Our ancestors,’ say they, 
‘have fought, have struggled, liaA'c sacrificed and have suffered 
for freed(/m, T( is ours exclusively. We will not share it with 
tliose who have not shared our antecedent troubles^ trials and 
misfortunes to attain it. Come, take it if you can, but give it 
we will not.’ T take it that that is not an exalted view of free- 
dom. Iliimauity would be but. a ])oor witness to the wisdom of 
the All-Wise if the experience through which it has gone wore 
to yi('Id benefit only to those who have gone through it. History 
would be a dead thing, all our trials and misfculunes would be 
sujierfluous, if we eoiiijielled ]K).sierit3% in its turn, to go through 
similar ordeals. What a man has fought for and won he must 
without rcscr^'e oi- qualification share with his fellowmen. Sani- 
tarians preach that you can never enjoy the best health in your 
house till yiuii' surroundings are also well developed in the 
matter of iiygienc. BIiiloso])hors toll us that you can best seek 
your own liap])ines^ only by serving for the happiness of others. 
So I believe no man will enjoy to the fullest measure the bless- 
ings of fre(‘dom unle.ss lie shares them to the full with his fellow* 
men. 
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'Xike culture, like knowledge, like virlu(3 and like spiritual 
merit, freedom is a thing which, the more it i*s given the more 
it groivs. He who would circumscribe freedom io particular areas 
and to certain peo])les knows not what l)e is doing, for he is 
taking away from humanity a possible coutriburion to its rich- 
ness and glory, a contribution which I lake; it to bo the will 
of Providence that every race, every ])co|>le should make iii its 
own good time. 

^^So, Ladies and Ch'iillemenL if you have come inb) ihis great 
heritage of freedom. rc]’»rcsentativo insrilui-inn^, Parliamentary 
Government and every form (»f human ecjiiality whi(‘h civiliza- 
tions have evolved, be not like tlie miser who his goods 

to himself but gets no benefits from tljcm, only evoking tlie envy 
and hatred of tlie neighbourliood and, alas, even of Ids own 
family. Rather lei it be said of you tliai you kept not the best 
for yourselves and yonr cldidreii and grandchildren unf«) remote 
generations. Rather let this be said of your eountjy in n^gard 
to India: ^England took charge of a peojde divided from her by 
colour, by race and ]>y (‘ultiire. She fitter] them for I ho tasks of 
Empire, and, when (Ijo time was ri]M’, sli(‘ gladly admided them 
to bo full and equal ])artners in the glory of Ejupnv and the 
«crvic(‘ of humanitv’.”- 


’ Speeches and Writ mgs of the Rt. Hon, T. S. Srinivasa Sastri (G. A. 
NAtesan & Co., ^Madras, 192*^), pp. 188-91, 
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Even as India, though a British Dependency, was accorded 
the status of a Dominion at the Imperial Conference, so 
also she was accepted as an original member of the League 
of Nations, thanks largely to the extraordinary zeal of Mon- 
tagu for the dc facto advancement of India’s status in anti- 
cipation of the dc jure. Sastri was included in India’s Dele- 
gation to the session of the League in Geneva in September, 
1921. He made a great speech at the League. Writing in 
Outward Bound, H. Wilson Harris, then President of the 
International Association of Journalists, accredited to the 
League, described the occfision: 

“It wa.s not Mr, Sastri the ascetic or Mr. Sastri the official 
delegate of Delhi that tlu' Geneva Assembly acclaimed. Till he 
mounted the tribune in the second week of the Assembly the 
white turban poised above the dark, calm. Eastern countenance 
alone marked him out for notice. From that day onward his 
name was on the lii)s of every delegate whoever discussed with 
another the eminently debatable question of who was the fore- 
most orator of the Assembly. Was it Sa.stri? If he could seem 
so, that was almost enough to establish the claim. . . . After wait- 
ing in patience for his opport, unity he was called on as tlie con- 
cluding speaker in a weary discussion that had already dragged 
on for too long. The hour was late. The hall was slowly empty- 
ing. Between tlic beginning of Mr. Sastri’s speech and its end it 
emptied no more. The slow sentences with their faultless phras- 
ing compelled attention. Here was a new voice, the expression of 
the conclusions of a new mind playing on the League.”^ 

“We, I dare to say,” said Sastri, “are the authentic voice 

’ Servant of India, Aprfl 20, 1922, p. 142. 
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by means of which the conscience of the world will speak.'’ 
Harris commented: “It will be hard for the League to find 
a higher watchword.” 

In the course of his speech Sastri said; 

“I confess I have been moved to my utmost depths by what 
I have seen and heard. Hard and cold, indeed, must be the 
heart that fails to be touched, and touched to noble issues, by a 
spectacle such as this. The nations of the world foregather from 
the ends of our continents, representing many shades of colour, 
many varieties of political and social thought, and many states 
and grades of culture and advance in all directions — ^people 
small and great, weak and strong, but all alike weary of the 
mistaken past, eager for a better day for mankind, and resolved, 
with bruised and bleeding hearts, to stand by higher ideals for 
humankind.” 

He would ignore the criticisms of people who stood out- 
side and refused to share responsibility for the work of the 
League, and defended the somewhat cautious approach of 
the League to difficult questions. The League was breaking 
entirely new ground. Those who snatch before time often 
fail of their grasp and come to grief. Concerning the duty 
of the members of the Assembly, he said: “I think that our 
supreme duty lies in believing . . . that we arc not here to 
further the interests of the countries which we may happen 
immediately to represent, but we must constantly bear iji 
mind that we are, each and every one of us, bound to act 
in the interests of all the others . . . that we are citizens of 
the world. . . . We must resolutely refuse to be bought by 
any bribe, whether of political privileges or of trade facili- 
ties. We must not be daunted by fears of aggression by 
powerful neighbours, and xve must, witliout haste and with- 
out rest, proceed in the daily w'ork here, to speak and to 
vote in obedience solely to our conscience and our sense of 
duty.” Sastri pleaded for disarmament in the interests of 
the world. India w'ould welcome it because, “although the 
quarrel was not ours, we willingly and gladly came into the 
War with our own little bit.” 

He recounted with pride and satisfaction that India, 
almost alone amongst the industrial countries, had ratified 
and implemented the Resolutions of the Washington Con- 
ference on Labour. Though few other countries equalled 
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India in this respect, she was not given a place in the Board 
of the Intci’Dational Labour Conference; she was ignored. 
Similarly, India was laiiked high when she was taxed for 
the expenses of the League, but was ranked very low in the 
representation of Indians in the Secretariat of the League; 
she had bul one single representative, while America, which 
was not a member of the League, had thirteen! “I do not 
ask for an increase in our representation as any reward for 
our virtue; but 1 offer this suggestion to the League with 
every confidence that our men, taken from the disciplined 
ranks of oui‘ public services, will be found not inferior to 
any in the world with whom they may be brought into 
competition either- for- efficiency or for- irrdustry or for devo- 
tion to the work.’ - 

Sastri then referi-ed to the C. .Mandates which were 
entrusted to certain powers to ho governed “under their 
laws” as integral parts of their territories. Though nothing- 
had yet happened to occasion a complaint, lie wi,shed to 
take time by the forelock and remind tire Mairdatory Powers 
that mandates wer-e a “sacied trust of civilization” and 
sliould be governed in accoi-dance with the Charter of the 
League which did not countenance racial discr-iminatiou. 
Germany had not intioduced the colour Irar in her colony 
of Tanganyika, and he hoped that neither Jairaii nor India 
would have occasion to trdl the League that non-Europeans 
were worse off under the trusteeship of the League than 
under the Gormans. He feared that South Africa might 
extend the colour bar- to her mandated ten-itory. 

Sastri’s speech was enthusiastically acclaimed by such 
competent ci-itics as Lord Balfour, Lord Robert Cecil and 
H. \. L. Pislicr, amojig others. Balfoui- told Sastri that 
after he had heard the latter ’.s speech, ho reali.sed the heights 
to which the English language could rise. 

South Africa’s attitude towards coloured people was 
strikingly illustrated by an incident that happened at the 
League when it discussed the principle to be applied to 
determine the financial contribution which each of the 
member-nations might be asked to make to the League. 
One alternative that was considered was that each country 
should contribute in proportion to its population. When his 
turn came, the representative of South Africa named about 
two million as the population of his country. When a sur- 

Ibid., October 6, 192], p. 427. 
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prised colleague cross-examined him, as it were, he admitted 
that, if the non-whites in South Africa were also coiinled, 
the population of South Africa was about seven millions! 
It did not occur to him to do so in the first instance; he 
was conscious only of the white population, and not tJio 
non-whitesl 

Sastri represented India on the Oi^iuni Committee of the 
League and defended the opium policy of tlie Government 
of India against criticism, particularly of the American 
representatives. As a matter of fact, India's policy was more 
enlightened than that of her critics. Criticism iji India was 
largely inspired by the prevailing spirit of jS\>Ji-(‘Ooperation 
which considered it highly patriotic to attack the Liberals 
as well as the Government of India, irrespeclive of merits. 

Sastri was somewhat surprised that the Japajiese Dele- 
gation to the League was phenomenally large. Its leader 
explained to Sastri that it was not exhibitionisjn or exti’a- 
vagance but solid investment. If tlic (lelcgation was small 
and its personnel was changed every year, its members 
would enter on their duties as novices, rliffident and hesi- 
tant; but if it was large and many of the members Jiad 
attended several sessions of the League, Japan could vary 
the personnel every year and yet clioose veterans, familiar 
and confidejit and as if to the manner born. 

On his return to London frojii Geij(‘va. Sastri came to 
know that His Uoyal Highness the Ihdnce of Wales was 
due to visit India. As already noted, the Prijice was to have 
inaugurated the new Constitution in early 1921. but in view 
of the then political situation in India, he was advised to 
abandon it, and his place was taken by His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Connaught. The new Vicca'oy of India, Lord 
Reading, pressed the Rriiiee to visit India and assured hitn 
of a cordial welcome, perhaps because he felt that the inau- 
guration of the new^ Constitution had created an attuosphere 
favourable to the visit and also pt'rhaps because the cancel- 
lation of the earlier visit W’as taken as an affroni to British 
prestige, which called for a rebuttal. jMahatma Gandhi and 
the Indian Nationalists sus})ected that the motive of the 
visit was to challenge their iiiflueuce and bolster up the 
badly-shaken British prestige. So, th(\y proclaimed a boy- 
cott of the Prince's visit, without ineaning any personal 
disrespect to him. Sastri had luisglviiigs al>out the appro- 
priateness of the visit at the time and shared thenj with 
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Their Majesties. But when the decision was taken, he 
thought it unwise to boycott the visit as it would infuriate 
British sentiment and alienate Britisli friends of India. He 
thercfort' wi ote a leUer to The Times, London, to that effect. 
His plea did not endear him to his nationalist critics. 

When the Limitation of Armaments Conference was to 
be held in Washington, D.C., U.S.A., in November, 1921, 
Sastri suggested to Montagu that he, as Secretary of State 
for India, should be allowed to hold a watching brief, if not 
a place at tlie Conference. Montagu replied that “we” must 
have a place at it. Finally, India was found a place, and 
Sastri was made the leader of the Indian Delegation. While 
Canada w'as invited separately. South Afriea was included 
in the British Delegation, much to the annoyance of Smuts 
who had .suffered a defeat at the hands of India at the Im- 
perial Conference, London. Sastri was quick to emphasise 
the significance of India’s presence at the Washington Con- 
ference. In a letter to The Times, London, he asserted that 
India enjoyed Dominion Status in imperial and interna- 
tional affairs. He advocated and hoped that India would 
attain Dominion Status in internal affairs also by the deve- 
lopment of informal conventions, without waiting for 
formal instruments. 

During Ids stay in Washington for the Armaments Con- 
ference, Sastri had an opportunity — perhaps the first for an 
Indian statesman — to address a large audience, composed 
of many members of both Houses of the American Con- 
gress, on the situation in India. He said that it was pretty 
desperate though not hopeless. The Government of India 
suffered from complete isolation and had adopted repressive 
measures against Mahatma Gandhi’s Non-cooperation, 
w'hich proved a great blunder. Rapid advance towards 
Dominion Status by constitutional means, as advocated by 
the Indian Liberals, w'as the only way to save the deplorable 
situation from tending towards complete anarchy. 

Mr. Ehner Davis paid a tribute to Sastri in the New 
York Times: 

There is another British Delegate who has made an excel- 
lent impression on his few public apiiearances: a man unknown 
to America before this Conference but who may be heard in 
future, Srinivasa Sastri of India. He has spoken for India twice, 
and those who predicted that he would present a purely official 
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view, still more a purely British official view, have been badly 
mistaken. That he wants Indian self-government he docs not 
conceal, nor that he takes the Indian national culture and 
character and Hindu religion seriously. But wlien he talks of 
Indian aspirations ho talks as a sane man wlm knows that 
everything cannot be done in a day, and that it is much easier 
to tear down something fairly good than to build something a 
little better. A g(jod upstanding man, this Sastri, in the opinion 
of those who have heard him here. Incidentally, he speaks 
English a shade betier, if anything, than any other member of 
the Britisli Delegation, or the American, for that matter.’^ 

Sastri’s w^ork a,t Cloneva and Washington received high 
praise from other competent critics also. When, on March 
3, 1922, he gave a dinner in London in honour of Lord 
Lytton, who was proceeding to India as Governor of Bengal, 
Mr. H.A.L. Fisher look the occasion to pay tribute to 
Sastri\s work in Geneva. He said: 

“I doubt whether the career of any Indian in the long annals 
of Anglo-Indian history has Ix^en marked by such richness and 
variety of experience* as that (»f Mr. Sastri. Jt was my privilege 
last September to be one of the delegates representing His 
Majesty’s Governmcait at the Assembly of the i.eague of Nations 
at Geneva, and i(, is no flattery or exaggeration to say that the 
great sensation of tliat mt'cting was furnished by the eloquence 
of our host. ... 1 consider that our host both by his eloquence 
and the impression his integrity and character has made has 
greatly spread tlie reputation of Great Britain all over the 
world. Not only did he worthily represent British India at 
Geneva but he was tilso at the Washington Conference, and there 
again he made the same impression of firmness of character and 
elevation of view. . . . He stands for sane, reasonable and mode- 
rate policy.”^ 


Ibid., March 30 , 1922 , p 108 . 
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Sastri returned to Loiulou from America in Imbruary, 1922, 
and was dismayed to find that the i)olitical atmosphere in 
England towarrls India liad turned adverse. His Imperial 
Conference Resolution of racial equality for Indians in the 
Dominions, ('xcept South Afriita, had been rejected for the 
Crown Colony of Kenya by Churchill, the Colonial Secre- 
tary, though he was a jiarly to the Resolution and the 
Govenment of India had publicly assui-ed that tlie Resolu- 
tion, and not the exception, applied to Crown Colonies 
directly adminisieied by Rritain, Montagu publicly re- 
pudiated Churchill’s interpretation and the Tories were 
pressing him ft) resign from the Cabinet. In an interview 
to TIu; r 'hiirs, London, Sastri boix; eloquent testimony to 
the great service rendered by Montagu, but The Times did 
not scruple to omit it. In the published part of the interview 
Sastri poiniod out that Churchill’, s policy wa.s fraught with 
the utmost danger to India ami Britain. The good faith of 
Britain would l)e irremediably shaken and the party in 
India which stood for the Britisli connection w’ould be 
wiped out of existence. It was the greatest unwisdom to 
teach India at the time that she must use force o)' threaten 
it, not for the purpose of oblaining rights but even for the 
fulfilment ol pledges repeat('dly made and solemnly en- 
dorsed by the fmperial Conference. The Non-coo])eration 
movement in India had alienated an increasing number of 
British people who were earlier friendly tow'ards India. 
The Times said that it was not so much the Tories in 
England as IMahatma Gandhi and his Non-cooperation that 
were resjionsiblo for driving Montagu out of office I Soon 
after, Montagu was compelled to resign on the ostensible 
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ground that the publication of a memorandum advocating 
a revision of the Treaty of Severes with Turkey as de- 
manded by the Muslims in India, was a breach of Cabinet 
discipline. 

Mahatma Gandhi was arrested on March 10, 1922, and 
was convicted and scjjlenced to six years’ imprisonment. 
Nobody was more distressed by these events than Sastri. 
He returned to India in March, 1922, and gave a series 
of lectures at recr-ptions, dinners and public meetings 
explaining tiie pur])use and justification of his missions to 
London, Geneva anrl Washington and his forthcoming visits 
to Australia, New Zealand and Canada, as well as his ap- 
preciation of the political situation in Kngland concei'iiing 
India. In his speech at the Deccan l^abha, the premier 
Liberal institution in Poona, on April 1, 1922, he insisted 
that India shoidd !)(' reju'cstmted in imperial and interna- 
tional gatherings .^ince their work alfected her also, and she 
should share their rcsimjisibilities and sustain her otvn 
credit. For e\-ery single person who then (jnestiotjed the 
justification for India’s inclusion at sucli gatherings, twenty 
would (luestion mure vehemently if she had been excluded 
therefrom. Though IndJa had not 3 'ot attained Dominion 
Status, she was welt on her vv.ay to that goal. But that did 
not mean relaxing tlie agitation for furtlier political adv^ance 
at home. On tlie eoinrary, it' was all tlie more reason for 
sustained pressuie in spite of difficulties in the way. For 
advance by constitutional means liidia had to have the 
goodwill of Britain. Tlie boycott of the Prince of Wales 
and the Non-coo])eration movement did Jiot helj) to retain 
or promote .«;iich goodwill, but would only deepen the suspi- 
cion that, if given Dominion- Status, India W'ould break 
with Britain and the Empire. It was necessary to dissipate 
iSUch suspicions in Britain and tlie Dominions, .and for that 
purpose missions bj' prominent Indians were neccssarja 
April, 1922, maiked a profound change in S.astri’s ideas 
for constitutional advance of India. In an article he con- 
tributed to the A'ctc India of Madias, lie accepted for the 
first time the eonceiit of Self-Determi nation for India, a 
great advance in his political thought. President Woodrow 
Wilson had contributed it to the iiolitical philosophy of the 
world in 1918. Dr. Annie Besant had advocated it for India 
soon after. But it dicl not appeal to Sastri for India at the 
time. Even in 1922, he felt that Self-Determination as on- 
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vmged by Wilson was not applicable to India. He was, 
however, willing that, subject to the final sanction of the 
British Parliament, a T^onvcntion of elected legislators 
under the existing Constitution might draw up a constitu- 
tion for India and subjnit it to the. British Parliament for 
sanction, as it would be more or less a natural consumma- 
tion of the present Constitution. If. b}" chance, any eminent 
men were excluded from the new legislat ures, they might 
be co-opted by the Convention or requested to attend as 
advisers. But the principal point was that tlie scheme should 
embody the best wisdom in the land and he the work of 
the duly elected legislaturiis. There was no need to expect 
that the Government of India would oppose or discounte- 
nance tljo project. A deputation i)ioceeding to England with 
a scheme of that kind, which perhaps had likewise been 
submitted to tlie Central Legislature and blessed by it, 
would have evoiy ehance of being received W'ith respectful 
attention in the Imperial Parliament. It could then be 
claimed for the Constitution that in a sense it was the re- 
sult of Self-Determination. It wais difficult to conceive of 
Self-Determination in any otliei* sense as apjfiicable to 
India. 

Dr. Besant had advocated a type of Deniocracy for 
India which would start without the defects w^hich Lord 
Bryce regretted in ihv British sysh'in. She would have adult 
franchise in the villages and })rescribo qualifications of an 
ascending degn‘e, based on property, (education and previous 
public service for the affairs of the taluq, the district, the 
province and, finally, the Centre. Saslri admitted that this 
system of graduated democracy attracted him, as it did 
others. But with his ‘^incuinble habit of seeing the other 
side to an argument,” he pointed out that the Besant De- 
mo(Tacy would l^e a graduated Oligarchy and not Demo- 
cracy. Further, policies at the Centre affected the people in 
the villages who were presmned to have a core of common- 
sense to understand their implications. The understanding 
would grow^ with tbe growth of popular education. ^'Our 
interests lie all over, and wdiat we can be made to under- 
stand we should be allow^ed to regulate.’^ Any departure from 
the British system would be exploited by the opponents of 
India’s constitutional advancement as a confession that 
India w^as unfit for democracy. The average statesman in 
England had a superstitious veneration for his own parti- 
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cular constitution. He had been strengthened in his venera- 
tion by its imitation by many Continental countries. Those 
who essayed the building up of a new policy for India 
could not afford to forget that, for better or worse, she was 
wedded to British policy. Her youth for generations had 
been nourished oji British ideals of individual freedom, 
ordered progress and universal suffrage as the ultimate goal 
of Democracy. They had been approved and sanctified by 
a succession of authoritative pronouncements and embodied 
in Royal promises of Swaraj and tiie Preamble to the Act 
of 1919. In that direction clearly lay India's progress. It 
was extension, not contraction of suffrage, that constituted 
the esscjice of progress; not the erection of specialised 
qualifications but their disappearance; not privileges or 
responsibilities for the few but an increasing approxima- 
tion to the ideal of equal privilege and responsibility for 
all, typifi(Kl by the cry of one man one vote. 

It is noteworthy that a few 3"ears earlier Sastri had 
defended the system of irremovable executive as embodied 
in the Congress- League Scheme and was critical of the 
system of Responsilde Government as it obtained in Eng- 
land. But in 1922, he veered round and preferred the latter 
to the former. 

Sastri presided over the First Provincial Liberal Con- 
ference in Bombay on May 7, 1922, and delivered his 
address extempore. At (he outset he rlrew up a balance sheet 
of the N()n-coo])erat,i()n movement. Jt was led by Mahatma 
Gandhi ^VLoso character is above cavil aiid whose motives 
were beyond suspicion. It lent ils high prestige and popu- 
larity to great social causes like the Removal of Untouch- 
ability, Prohibition and Swadeshi, It had carried the move- 
ment to the remotest corners of the country. It had evoked 
unprecedented patriotic sense among the [leople. He then 
referred to the debit side and did so in sori'ow rather than 
in anger. It had caused much destruction of property and 
the imprisonment- of over twenty thousand people; it 
widened the gulf between the Hindu and the Muslim; it 
provoked the Government to resort to highly repressive 
measures. It had enormously increased the slave mentality 
of the people. It had manifested on an unprecedented scale 
jthe disparity between precept and practice. It had been 
the indirect occasion for manifesting to the world how some 
Indians, when excited by angry passions, could be guilty of 
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acts of cruelty and barbarity, scarcely compatible with the 
character for spirituality which th(*y wished to establish 
amongst the nations of the world. Then it had spread the 
spirit of nn’oh and iindfTininefl ih(' foundations, which 
wise people w(a'f‘ earelul to inslil and Ff)ster, of obedience 
to law and order. Abova' all, his eoinplaint against the 
movement was tliat, starting with the idea of undeniable 
grievances fi-om v^hich the pt'oph', suffered and for which 
the frovernment was responsible, professing to hit' the Gov- 
ernnumt and save the |K*o])le, it liad tluoughoiit and every 
time hit the peo])le inon^ and more. 

ITe ass(a'ted that the best way to core sedition was for 
Govermnent to r(anov(‘ thf‘ cause bebiou's with iindcrstand- 
iiig and sympalh 3 \ Tie regreth'd t])(' loss of faith in the 
II rit. i sh ( I o ver nm en t . 

]kiv(' iK'ver knnwn such ])refinind distrust at Govermnent 
as tluav is such {ih<ohii(' lack of faith in ilieir sincerity, 

sncl) rooted Iriahaioy fo ])i!l asid*.* all (ln'ic mid pjximises 

and dcclarat ior!< of iut.cnt.ituis i\'- of no \aliu whatever.” 

He pleaded that the* Government, of India should inter- 
pret the Government of India Act, 1919 . liberally and pro- 
grevSsively and generously, release ])olitieaI prisoners and 
recover public confidence aiid remove the cause of Non- 
cooperation, Ife advocated the abolition of Diarchy in the 
provdneevs and tJic abandonment of pc'riodit* examination 
of India’s fitness for stdf-govermm id . He discounted the 
proposal that England should, of her own accord, grant 
immediate ]3rovincial autonomy if niily because there was 
no Britisli statesman diiviue (‘mnigli to do so and setairo the 
sanction of the British Cabinet and Parliament. ITe also 
disconnied the j’)ropos:il for action iiulependenl of the exist- 
ing Constitution. He rcjiealed and elaborated his earlier 
idea of a con void ion of legislators duly elected under the 
current Constitution to frame a Constitution and submit it 
to the British Parliamenl. ExptTLence had already demon- 
strat'd that tlie Pi’ovincial Governments worked best when 
Diarchy was ignored rather than when it was taken 
seriously. 

S^tri changed his mind regarding Diarchy in the Cen- 
tral Government; he was no more in favour of it, ExperE 
ence had shown that the Viceroy had used his extraordinary 
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powers in the day-to-day administration which were not 
meant to be used even under provocation. Instead, he 
sought to extend by convention the power of the Legisla- 
ture over the whole range of functions. Under Diarchy in 
the Centre, the Legislature would t)o supreme in a few^ 
“transferred" siihjc^cis, iin])oteiil ifi the other “reserved” 
subjects. As it was, though In law the Central Government 
was not responsibhi to the Ontral Legislature in any 
department of ])nblie a<lminislration, in })ractice it behaved 
in the days of Montagu as if it wuis responsible in all depart- 
ments. It was a gain and not a loss. 

Ill order to achiev(,‘ India’s goal, Haslii advocated the 
Liberal policy of pusliing along the path of least n^sistance. 
There ai*e no angels undei* the sun, he declared, whether in 
India or in Ungland. But all had moments when they 
behaved like angrds. He humorously remarked: “Parlia- 
ment, ]K'rliaps in the ])r(‘amblo and the provisions of its 
Acts, emplo 3 ^s languages calcuIatiMl to produce the impres- 
sion that Englishmen are from breakfast to dinner nothing 
but angels." Then he added: “They answ'er to a high im- 
pulse, wdiieh comes to them in rare moments. Well it were 
for them and for India if such moments wei’o more frequent 
and formed one golden cliain un})roken. By patience, by 
employing evoiy argument tliat experience and wisdom 
could urge, continually’' appealing to their higher nature, 
India could make tliese moments more frequent and more 
continuous and, therefore, more benevolently operative for 
the general benefit of the human race. He thought it w^as 
not impossible for the [a)>orals to undertake such a task. The 
Non-cooperator said that he would convert the tyrant first 
into a commiserator, then into a penitent and then into 
an ameliorator and finally into a loving brother. What was 
open to the Non-cooperator w-as also open to the Liberals. 

The Viceroys, Lord Beading, gave a bampiet in honour 
of Sastri in Simla on 12, 1922, on the eve of his tour 
to the British Dominions. Besponding to the toast, Sastri 
referred not only to the British CommonAvealth anrl his im- 
pending tour, but. also to the internal situation in India at 
the time. Referring to the Commonwealth, he said that 
somehow or other he had an unquenchable faith in its 
future. He had been criticised every noAV and then for refer- 
ring in an excess of enthusiasm to its ideals. But still he 
remained impenitent. He belonged to the Servants of India 
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Society, of which the basic article was the belief that the 
connection of India with England was somehow intended 
to fulfil some high purposes for the benefit of the world. 
Belonging to that Society, he had never wavered in that 
faith. 

While recognising that no human institution was per- 
fect and while not being blind to the evil aspect of British 
Imperialism, Sastri preferred to focus attention on its bene- 
volent. aspect and to appeal to its instruments to live up to 
it. Surveying the high oflTjcials from the Viceroy downwards 
to Under-Secretaries assembled at the banquet, he asked 
them to remember that if the Britaimic Commonwealth 
had a high mission and a noble destiny, they could not be 
fulfilled except through its agents and that on each one of 
them devolved a part of that responsibility. Then, with a 
bluntness that was unusual for liiin, he pointed to the 
people’s loss of faith in the (lovernmcnt. “We never have 
seen in the country such a wreck of ho})e and faith in the 
Government of the day. I say this in all solemnity.’’ Having 
shocked his British audience, he admonished them. “It 
rests with you to rebuild this hope by conslantly remember- 
ing . . . that you are, each one individually, the chosen 
vehicle of (he great spirit of benevolence that has always 
ennobled the British Government in its mission in the 
world.”^ 

Whih' some of the Britishers w(!re hurt by his reference 
to the wreck of faith, some Indians were hurt by his pane- 
gyric of the British Commonwealth. He had to pay the 
penalty for his cross-bench mind! 


’ Servant of India, May 18, 1922, p. 191, 
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When the Sastri Rosolutioji was finally passed in 1921 by 
the Tmj)erial Conference with (he single dissent of South 
Africa, the Prime Ministers of C’anada, Australia and New 
Zealand told Sastri that it was comparatively easy for them 
to pass it in the cosmopolitan mcdropolis of the Empire 
but it was quite a difficult proposition for them to get it 
implemented in (heir Dominions in view of local prejudices 
and party politics. They, thercfoie, invited him to visit 
their Dominions, plead the cause of Indians thereiji and 
create public opinion favourable lo the Resolution and 
offered to give him all facilities for his mission. He told 
them that it was a strange suggestion. Once they accepted 
the Resolution, it was their task to get it accepted by their 
parliaments and electorates. But they insisted that Sastri 
should undertake the task. Montagu strongly advised him 
to accept the invitations and do his best. Smuts alone was 
against it; he made it clear that in any event Sastri should 
not visit South Africa. 

Sastri’s acceptance of the invitation was criticised by 
some Indians with the taunt that he was a mere valet of 
British Imperialism. But the general opinion was (hat he 
was the best available Indian to undertake the important 
and even urgent mission. Sastri shared the view. In a pri' 
vale letter of March 13 , 1922 , ho said: “I own my desire to 
go abroad is selfish. It brings me new excitement, fresh 
knowledge, added vogue, enhanced importance. Are these 
mean ends? But the true answer is, my desire to go abroad 
is not wholly or even mainly selfish. I am committed to it 
in the proper course of public business. It is in the discharge 
bf a public duty. It is demanded by considerations of India's 
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good. Horujstly, J do not see, among available men, any 
other who can bo entrusted with the mission of educatihg 
opinion in Ihe Dominions in our favour. And I maintain 
that this mission cannot be delayed. Its reaction, if properly 
guided, on fiuha’s advanc(\ is considerable.”^ He acknowl- 
edg('(l {h:it his comjxdence for tlie mission Avas in some 
measuro duf' to the fact that ho represented the Govern- 
inejd (>f Indin. He said in the same letter: ^That the 
Government of India is Ixhind this mission is its strength; 
its nature makes it indispensable. No one can treat with 
the Ministf'rs and legislatures of the Dominions who has 
not the eonntenance of the Government of India. My 
liaving sustained a similai* capacity on three former occa* 
sions has given mo a jirestige which few others command 
anfl wliicli would exceedingly useful in the present en- 
terprise.” 

Sastri visitc^d Australia. New Zealand and Canada in 
1922, with the ])rimary object of inducing their Govern- 
ments, legislatures and electorates to implement his Re- 
S()Intion oi and incidentally to enquire into any 

disabilities and grievances the local Indians had, and to 
promolc^ boiipv understanding Ixdween India and the Domi- 
nions. He was reeeiv('d right royally in the Dominions and 
given facilities to meet leading people and to address Cabi- 
nets and legislatures and public meetings. In an intimate 
letter, he thus df'seribed his iTxteption in Australia: ^^They 
trealc^d me very well in Australia, Everywhere the best 
hotel, sjieeial carriages on railways (either the Prince of 
Wales s ()r (he (JovcaaKn-Cienerars) ; Ministers to escort and 
look after me; grand barniuets and receptions; crowded 
meetings; giddy a])r)lanse; jdiotographs, interviews, auto- 
gi'aphs. IIea{)s of juTsents have also come. The Indian com- 
munity have given adflresses, a gold watch and chain and 
a medallion of gold.” lie mentioned some incidents: ''One 
day a handsojne latly came smiling up to me in the dining 
room: may I have the honour of shaking your hgnd?^ 

I wondered and extended a ready hand. 'I have got into 
troul)l(M)n yoin account,’ sa^^s she, I am duly grieved and 
enqiiiT’o why, ‘J exclaimed in the company of several lady 
triends that you had more brains than all the Australians 
put together: tlie wives of the Ministers chid me for having 
lost my headk” 

* Letters of Srinivasa Sastri^ p. 173. 
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The Parliamentary dinner on June 27, in Melbourne, 
was the culmination of his activities in Australia. Tt was a 
roaring success. Seine of tlie letters lie received showed an 
exquisite degree of svmpalhy, a t(mderness of feeling and a 
delicac}’’ of toucli which \vei*(‘ truly touching. Surely, not 
all people in the AVesI w(M*e consunK'd v ith pride of racci or 
arrogance of power!' IT(‘ sunimed up his reception thus: 
“To say that 1 \vas lionised is not to say loo much.’" He 
was struck liy the high stnndaid of living and flie demo- 
cratic S])iri1 in AusU'alia. ‘7// Ihia Uinrl ffovrrljj is (jf^knowj). 
Colour jirejudice is singularly rani. Wheian cM- thf‘ Indian 
community have entertained me, though tlif'v are humble 
people, they have gone and asked the I'nn^iior and Minis- 
ters, and (liese have genc'rally responded. Fancy! That is 
the spirit of Democracy.’'' Ho ff^lt confidemt about the vsuc- 
cess of his visit. The Editor of the Sydnvij Mornincf 
HrrahL on(^ of the two most influential ]>a])ers in Australia, 
told Sastri that visit was an (‘ducation to the ]ieople of 
Australia. Sastri Itimsclf wroti' in a ])ri^•af(' ](‘ltfT: “My 
visit has already borne baiir and v. ill 1)''^ ciowimd will) suc- 
cess. Tljat is certain. The Indians say tl)(\v alnauly fee] 
several ii)ch(\s taller while tlie whites de(*lare their eyes 
hav^e been open(‘d.'”‘ 

By his ('locpiciice, his restraint and his c‘a])acily to a]>- 
preciate the oflicr point of vicnv as well as Ids own and, 
above all, by Ids personality. Sastri created an atmosphere 
favourable to tlu^ iiujilementation of Ids J021 ^(‘solution. 
He also seeured promises of red)‘(Nss of sonu* loeal grievances. 

Sastri found that ceidain influential people in Australia 
were not w(dl informed of the objectives of tli(' Kesolutions 
of the Imperial Conferences of 1918 anri 1921 aiul feared 
that the latter i-exersed the fonrier. The Kesolution of 
1918 denied the light <')f free migration l)etween (he Dom- 
inions and gave each Domiidon (lie right to restrict Im- 
migration from oiIhu' Dominions. The He.soliition of 1921 
confirmed it, but pleaded that Indians lawfully resident in 
the Dominions should be given full franchise rights. It was, 
however, beared in Australia tliat Sastri intended to plead 
for free and unrestrictcf] immigration of Indians into Aus- 
tralia. Sastri had to give nq^eated assurances that no such 
object was part of tlie 1921 Besolulion or of his mission. 

^ Ibid.y p. 17S. “ Tbkl , p. 177. 

* Ibid., p. 175. 
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''Had 1/’ reported Sastri, "shown the slightest disposition to 
throw doubt o]i the validity of the 1918 compact, my xhis- 
sion would have l)een foredoomed to failure/' 

In the eoiir>se of Ids official report to the Government of 
India, Sastri said of his mission in Australia: 

‘'Even nica’c gratifying was the cordial sympathy manifested 
by all sections of the j)oop]e to the requests which I made on 
behalf of the Government of India. Tlie principle of equality of 
citizenslnp is now recc^gnised as vital to the continuance of 
friendly relations between ilie various parts of the Empire, and 
there is a general disf^osition to concede equality in view of the 
assurance Unit nothing will be done to disturb the i^olicy of 
restricted emigration wliicli thi‘ majority of Australians look up- 
on as necessary for their economic safety and well-being. . . . The 
appeal to imperial solidarity, justice and fair play, on which I 
based my case, evoked widespread resiponse. Ere long it should 
help to consummate tlie asjiiration wl)icli the Government and 
the people of India have so much at iicart/^ 

Regarding the franchise for Indians in Australia, the 
Rt. Hon. W. M. Hughes wrote to Sastri: "In regard to the 
franchise, although 1 am not able to speak on the subject 
with such assurance and with such finality as on the old-age 
pensions question, I do not hesitate to repeat- in the plainest 
possible terms that you have brought within the range of 
practical politics a reform which, but for your visit, would 
have been most improbable, if not impossible, of achieve- 
iiKMit.'’ It may be added that the franchise was extended to 
Indians in Australia in 1925. 

There was a somewhat amusing reaction to the grant of 
political franchise in Australia. Voting at elections is com- 
pulsory in that country, and failure to do so is subject to 
penalties. Sojiie Indians complained that, much as they 
valued the fraTiehise on a level with the white Australians, 
it had become a liabilitj^ to those of them who lived far 
away from the polling stations and had to travel long dis- 
tances and incur disj)roportionate expense to honour the 
obligation! They valued the vote, but not compulsory 
voting! 

From Australia, Sastri went to New Zealand, where 
Indians had already the franchise on a level with the whites. 
The Government assured Sastri that the privilege of old*^ 
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age pensions would be extended to Indians and employment 
would be provided to the unemployed. 

Sastri faced a different situation in Canada, partly due 
to a change in the party in power in Ottawa. At the time of 
his visit, the Indian population in the whole of Canada 
numbered about 1,200. About 1,100 of them were concen- 
trated in British Columbia, and they had no municipal, 
provincial or the Dominion francliise. Sastri pleaded that 
they should be given the three franchises, and in any event, 
the Dominion franchise, even if the Provincial Covernmeiit 
of British Columbia declined I 0 give them tlie provincial 
and municipal franchises. But the Dominion Government 
declined on the legalistic ground that no commitment had 
been made when Canada supported the Sastri Resolution 
at the Imperial Coiifereneo in London in 1921! 

Mr. Meighen was the Prime Minister of ( Vinada in 1921 
and had attended the Confereiice. At tlie time of Sastri's 
visit to Canada, the Prime Minist('r was the lit. HoJi. 
Mackenzie King. King argued that the Sastri Resolution 
had said that ‘dt was desirable” to exteiid the franchise 
to Indians lawfully domiciled in the Dominions. It was a 
wish but not a promise; it did not bind the Government 
of Canada to implement it! He, however, gave an assurance 
that he would refer the matter to the Canadian Parliament 
at a suitable opportunity. On Septom))er 5, 1922, King wrote 
to Sastri: “I desire to assure you that at the earliest 
favourable moment, the Government will be pleased to in- 
vite the consideration of Parliament to your request that 
the natives of India resident in Canada be granted Domi- 
nion Parliamentary franchise on terms and conditions 
identical witli those which govern the exercise of tJiat right 
by the Canadian citizens generally." 

Though the main purpose of Sastri s visit was in the 
interests of Indians in that Province, some of them gave 
him a hostile reception because he had in India opposed the 
Non-cooperation movement of Mahatma Gandhi and was 
representing the Government of India, wdiich the Mahatma 
had denounced as ^‘Satanic.'’ They sent a message through 
a British Christian missionary asking him not lo land in 
Vancouver, but to return to India! But by his patience, 
courtesy and understanding, he soon won over the opposi- 
tion and was heard with attention and respect. 

Though he was well received in Canada, Sastri was not 
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hopeful of King implementing the Resolution of 1921. At 
the next Imperial Conference held in London in 1923, King 
showcfl his hand. Aidicipaling that references would be 
made to liis action on the Sastri Resolution, he cornered 
Aleighen on Ids iiitejpietatioii of Canada's obligation. On 
June 20, 1923, King asked Meighen if the latter had given 
a pledge in 1921 that Canada would accord the Dominion 
franchise to Indians in British Columbia. Aleighen gave an 
evasive reply. He said: ‘The words are English and tlie 
words are simple. I understand tlicrn fully, and if the 
Prinu! Aliiiister |Kingl does not, T must leave it to him 
just where lie is.'’ Meighen felt driven to say: ‘^No human 
being understood anytliing of the sort. The words are very 
plain, and there is no misunderstanding them.*' 

Speaking ahoiit Sastri’s visit to Canada, Kiiig said: 
am not sure that Air. 8astri s visit lias made it easier for us 
to deal with this problem. 1 would put it in this way. Mr. 
Sasiri's visit lielpcd to cliiect attention of the country to 
something which, I imagine, the gieater part of the country 
did not know anything about. ... Once Air. vSastri began 
delivering his speeches, the Labour Councils from one end 
of the country to another beaan to receive communications 
from I.abour OrgaiilsatioJis in British Columbia asking 
them to take carf' tiiat such standards as labour had w^on in 
British C()luml)ia were main! ai tied. The forces that wore 
opposi^l to granting tlie franchise to Indians became or- 
ganised in a way they hnd not been before.”'"’ 

King's s[)ec'ch was a welcome windfall to Smuts, In a 
Memorandum, wiiich he suinnitied to the Imperial Con- 
ference in 1923, Smuts said that Sastil had made the pro- 
blenn of Indians in the Dominions woi’se by Ijis speeches 
in the Dominions lie visited in PJ22, Tie has, for instance, 
never failed, whcjn^ver opportunity piesented itself, to at- 
tack the Ijidian poli(*y of South Africa and has thereby 
greatly exas])eratod public opinion in that Dominion, al- 
ready very sensitive on that issue. In other Dominions he 
has made people alive to the issue — indeed he has largely 
created it. TJio claim lie has everywhere vigorously pressed 
for equal franchivse rights for Indians over the whole Empire 
has^ not only gone furthcj- than tJie local claims of the 
Indians themselves, but has tended to raise opposition in 

Imperial Conjcrence, 1923, Appenriirea to the Summary of Proce^dih^a 
Cmd. 1918, 1923, p, 105. 
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quarters where it did not exist before. It is because I fore- 
saw this development that I did not invite Mr. Sastri to 
include South Africa in his mission. It is not alleged that 
the economic position of Indians in other parts of the 
Empire is bad. It is admitted that they arc successful and 
thriving under the laws of the Dominions and are in most 
respects economically better off than they would be in India. 
But the claim is put forw-ard for eciual political rights 
throughout the Empire, and its denial is looked upon as a 
stigma, as an affront to our Indian fellow subjects, and no 
questions are more diflficult and dangerous than those in- 
volving national dignity and honour. 

The argument of Smuts tlial Ijidians in llie Dominions 
were, better off than they would have boon in India did not 
justify the denial of political rights to theju iii the Domi- 
nions; it was itself an argument for (‘xteuding the franchise 
to them. Apart from that, the (juestiun of self-resiiect or 
as Sir Tej Baliadur Sapru of India put it at the 1923 
Imperial Conference, w^as involv<Hl. Nobody would be a 
willing member of an orgaiiisation on th(‘ basis ti’ his raciai 
inferiority. 

Smuts was indignant wheii Sastri lamemted that the 
British Empire had liecoine a Ih>cr Empire, an empire wiiieh 
was swaimped by Boer ideals. Ife rriorled lliat ^iho Indian 
difficulties have arisen, and conlinue to grow’, in a jiart of 
South Africa wdiere there are almost, no Boers at all, in an 
almost purely Bi’itish cominuiiity."*' lie advocated at the 
1923 Imperial Conferetice that the Sastri Kesoliition of 
1921 should bo reversed, as it w^as a mistake. Common al- 
legiance to the common sovereign did not involve common 
political rights in the common Empir(\ Sij’ Tej Baliadur 
Sapru countered (Ids view^ He said: “Tlicae is an essential 
confusion in the position which CJeneral Smuts lakes. Real- 
ly, the fact of the matter is this: that you cauJiot, accord- 
ing to modern law^ of citizenship and according to the 
latest development of thought on tins subject, have two 
kinds of cilizenshiji in the same Empire, a higher and a 
lower.^’” 

It should be added that in 1947 Canada endowed tlu^ 
Indians in British Columbia w'ith all the franchises. It wamt 
further than Australia and New’ Zealand; it admitted fresh 

“ /hid., p. 138. " Ih/d., p. 144. 


" /hid., p. 122. 
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Indian immigration to Canada on a quota basis, somewhat 
similar to the sj^steni which the United States of America 
had adopted. Sa.stri\s plea at the Imperial Conference of 
1921 has bepTi realised in all the Dominions except, of 
cours(‘, South Africa. 

During his foreign tours, Sastri criticised the Non-co- 
operation movement in India. His action was severely 
criticised by Luliau nationalists in India and abroad. Some 
of his friends and admirers w’^ere doubtful of its necessity 
or ap})ropriatcness. In their view, Indians should present a 
united front and speak with one voice and not disclose their 
internal differences al)road. But Sastri thought otherwise. 
He was by personal eonviction opposed to Non-cooperation 
and harl repeatedly given expression to it in India. It was 
no secret confined to Bidia but was known abroad already. 
He conlrl not avoid n'feronees to it wlien abroad nor con- 
ceal it, nor }U’evaricaie for the sake of a united front. He 
would be quoted against Jjirnself. Furtheu', he was also rep- 
resenting tlie Government of India aial, in that capacity, 
he could not seem to support Non-cooperation, as no 
Government could support it against itself. It was, how- 
ever, no pleasure for him to criticise it abroad; but he ccmld 
not avoid the unpleasant duty. His cross-bench mind, how- 
ever, enabled liiin, while opposing the Mahatma's policy, to 
admire him personally at the same time. In his article on 
^‘Gandhi the Man — A Consideration of the Man and His 
Message Apart from His Boliiicnl Activities” in the Survey 
Graphic of r('bruarv, 1922. Sastri gave perhaps the most 
faithful, compieljejtsive, concise ancl illiiminatiiig account 
of the Mahatma's non-political philosophy and work. 

“Politics is not e:)si]y .sq)arab]p from life. ]\Tr. Gandhi would 
not (•ounicj)anc‘e Il)t' separaf-ion, foj- his gi-eat aim is to strip 
life of its soplustieaiioD.- and reduce it to its own nature — simple, 
rounded, piu’e. It merely happ(*ns that for the moment his 
activity is in the field of polities. . . . ITis real and final objec- 
tive is the radical reform of humaiikind. . . . The cardinal rule 
is non-violence. Nun-violence is of the heart as well as of the 
body. By thought, W(jrd or fict, you may not injure your adver- 
sary. . . . But as the adv(Tsary does not follow the rule, you will 
be subjected to great suffering and loss. Rejoice in the suffering 
and loss and court them; if you cannot rejoice in them, do not 
avoid or complain against them. Love your enemies; if you C3.ll- 
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not love them, pardon them and never retaliate against them.’^ 

After describing several aspects of the Mahatma's philo- 
sophy, Sastri referred to his practice: 

^'These and similar doctrines, which a])pear harsh to the 
ordinary person, form tlie substance of Mr. Gandhi’s ethic. . . . 
Their propounder practises them in the spirit and in the letter, 
and the limitations on their i)ractice do not proceed from any 
tenderness for himself or his relatives. . . . He knows no fear and 

shrinks from nothing which he advises others to do The 

present writer stood liy as ho wiped the sores of a leper with 
the ends of his own garment. In fact, it is his complete mastery 
of the passions, his realisation of the ideal of a sunnyasin in all 
the rigour of its eastern conception, which accounts for the great 
hold he has over the masses of India and has crowned him with 
the title of Mahatma or the Great Soul.” 

Nobody could have paid a greatei' tribute to tlie 
Mahatma’s personality than Sastri in concluding the article: 

“The writej* of these lines is not one of Mr. Gandhi’s politi- 
cal followers or a disci])le of his in religion But he claims to 
have known him foi* some years and to have been a sympathetic 
student of his teacliings. He has felt vvlien near him ttie chasten- 
ing effects of a grt^afc pt’rsonality. He has derived much strengt-h 
from observing tlio working of an iron will. He has learned from 
a living example something of the nature of duty and the wor- 
ship due to her. He has occasionally caught some dim percep- 
tion of the great thingb that lie hidden below the surface and of 
the struggles and ti'ihulations which invest life with its awe 
and grandeur. An ancient Sanskrit verse says: 'Do not tell me 
of holy waters or stone images; they may cleanse us, if they do, 
after a long period. A saintly man purifies at sight’.”® 


* Servant of India, March 9, 1922, p. 66. 
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Sastri rpturncd 1o India from his Dominion tour on 
November 24, 1922. Soon after, ho gave a scries of lectures 
in several places in India recounting his experiences in the 
Dominions and assessing the results. In December, 1922, he 
presided ovei' the session of the National Liberal Federation 
of India in Nagpur. At the outset of his address he paid a 
tribute to Montagu, who had been forced out of office as 
Secretary of State for India and who had ceased to be a 
member of the House of Commons. 

“In the long history of our British connection, no one has 
loved India nicrre, no one has sacrificed more for her, no one has 
been more courageous or i)crsiRtcnt in the ai)plication to her of 
the noble j)rinciples of Liberalism, no one amongst the front- 
bencih politici.ans in England has had a more thorough or sym- 
pathetic knowledge and appreciation of her problems or her 
ambitions, no one has had a higher conception of her destiny 
within the British Commonwealth and no one has put together 
a more substantial record of actual achievement in the pursuit 
of that destiny. We all rcgrctt(!d veiy much the sinister intrigues 
which deprived him of office and we regret still more those 
cross-currents of English politics which have resulted in his ex- 
clusion from Parliament altogether. What a loss it is in these 
days when there is j’ea.sonalile fear of reaction or stagnation in 
Indian affairs ! . . . India thinks of him with sorrow made poig- 
nant by her gratitude and sends him her wishes for a future 
career w^orthy of his great services to India and to the British 
Commonwealth,” 

While the new Government in England had promised tO 
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respect the new Constitution of India in the letter and the 
spirit, it held out no hope of advance. On the other hand, 
experience in India gave room for the apprehension that 
the Constitution would be respected in the letter and vio- 
lated in the spirit. The situation required that public men 
should speak out without fear or favour and ''save the com- 
munity from injuiy and the statesman from blunders/’ He 
then took a broad yet brief surv’^ey of the political situation 
as he found it. Tlie policy of the new (k)nslitution required 
steady and continuous progress towards responsible govern- 
ment and not a sullen standstill for ten 3 ^ears when a new 
revieAV -would be undertaken hy the British Parliament. 
One of the main features of the C/onstitutioii was the in- 
creasing association of Indians in every branch of the pub- 
lic services. Sastri gave a wealth of statistics to show that 
the association was not ])rogre.ssing fast, enongli in the 
higher levels of the Secretariats in the Coj^tre and in the 
Provijices; indeed, Indiatis were not getting even their due! 
As the British persotinel was more expensive than the 
Indian, the general poverty of Indians counselled more 
rapid Indi ani sa I i on . 

Eeferring to the Ainiy in India, Sastri said: "The Army 
question, liowever, is the test of tests for the bona fidcs of 
the British Goveninamt. Its urgency arivses from two con- 
siderations, eitluH' of fhoni sti'ong enough by itself, but 
both put together of ])arainount and overpowering force.'’ 
The first was financial. The (lovernment of India liad them- 
selves made recommendations for the reduction of defence 
expenditure by, among other jneasures. the Iiidianisation of 
itvS commissioned ranks. The second was that India could 
not be a Dominion in the fullest sense witlioiil the moaiis of 
self-defence. In a Resolution dated March 4, 1862, the 
British House of Commons had said: 

'That this Tleu^e, while fully recognising the claims of all 
parts of the British Ein])irc to Inii)crial aid in tlicir protection 
against perils arising from the consequences of Imperial policy, 
is of the opinion ilial Colonies exercising the right of self- 
government ought to undertake the main responsibility of pro^ 
Tiding for their own internal order and security, and ought to 
assist in their own external defence/’ 

India no doubt paid the bill to the full and even more, 
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but the oflacer-raiiks were closed to Indians. Montagu, with 
prophetic insight, had said in the House of Commons on 
December 5, 1919: “Do Jiot deny India self-government 
because she cannot take her proper shai e in her own defence 
and then deny to her people the opportunity of learning to 
defend themselves.'’ 

This policy was like adding insult to injury and was on 
a par with the ])olicy wliich denied sc>If-government to India 
because of her illiteracy and at. the same time defeated 
every effort to efface illiteracy! Sastri uttered a warning; 
“The delay aggravates anti-British feeling every day, and 
a loyal citizen feels it his duty to sound a serious note of 
warning and tru.sts that it will not be construed as a threat.” 

Turning to the status of Indians abroad, Sastri depre- 
cated retaliation. He pointed out that the number of 
Dominion nationals in India wa.s sm.all and India's retalia- 
t.ion would not ajnount to much. “On the other hand, if we 
did retaliate, ■we should have shot our last arrow, and our 
opponents might cry quits. I am sure that our nationals 
domiciled abroad will not thank us in the end, for we 
shall have lost the moral advantagf! we Jiow possess in urg- 
ing their claims.’’ He vita also hopeful that. Indians in 
Australia and Canada woulil soon be rid of their few dis- 
abilities because of the dii’eet negotiations betwetm the two 
countries and India, and it was too soon to give up hope 
of amelioration and think of retaliation. 

Sastri next turned to the working of the Jiew Montagu 
Constitution. He noted with satisfaction that till the resig- 
nation of iMontagu the reforms, woiked well and in a liberal 
spirit, practice being in advance of tlie law. An instance of 
it was that the Central Legislature -v^ais invited to discuss 
the Defence Budget tliough sucli discussion was excluded 
by the Constitution. Both the officials and the non-officials 
behaved with commendable moderation and restraint, en- 
suring the smooth working of the Constitul.ion, its authors 
“building better than they knew.” 

But there was a lamentable change for the worse since 
Montagu’s resignation. “But has this great chapter closed? 
Are we no longer a happy family? Have the authorities 
begun to weary of well-doing? Are they pulling themselves 
back? One would not like to believe so, but there are dis- 
quieting portents which may not be overlooked, and they 
proceed from a (piarter wffiere, while Mr. Montagu was in 
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office, Indian interests never failed to find a champion.” In- 
deed, it was the ambition of Montagu, with humorous ex- 
aggeration, to “efface himself” and let India develop self- 
government by (juiot conventions. Sastri pointed out that 
the revival of the habit of previous sanction of the Secre- 
tary of State for tli(> policies of the Government of India 
narrowed the possilnlities of the latter agreeing with the 
Indian Legislature in the first instance. Far fron^ tending 
to efface himself, Lord Peel, tlie new Conservative Secretary 
of State for India, w'as intruding too often and over a wide 
range of affairs. 

Diarchy in the Provinces had outlined itself, said Sastri. 
It rendered the progressive work of the popidar ministers 
difficult. For instance, a jiopular minister was in charge of 
Industries, but nut of Factories; of Agriculture, but not 
Irrigation! He pleaded that, as a test and as a preparation. 
Diarchy had served its purpo.so and had since become a cog 
and an irritation and should bo eliminated without wait- 
ing for the statutory period of ten .years for revision of the 
Constitution. Indeed, Montagu himself, as well as Mr, 
H.A.L. Fislie.r, had said that, while a review was obligatory 
at the end of ten years, there was nothing to jirevent an 
earlier review. 

At the Bombay Provincial Liberal Conference, Sastri 
had ventured to suggest tentatively that Diarchy should 
not be introduced in the Central Government of India. But 
at the National Liberal Federation in Nagpur, he reversed 
it and fell in publicly with the view of the majority of 
Liberals. 

Sastri finally referred to the status of the Liberal Party 
in India. “We have from the very nature of the case to 
answer charges from two opposite ends. Our extremist 
countrymen complain that we have merged ourselves in the 
bureaucracy and must be held responsible for their blunders, 
high-handedness and repre.s,sion. Oui’ answer must be firm 
and frank. So long as they will proclaim war on the esta- 
blished government, talk opeidy of revolution, inculcate 
disloyalty and rash political action, ... we must sternly dis- 
approve and stoutly oppose.” On the other hand, the 
officials criticised the Liberals for lack of organisation and 
vigorous propaganda in support of the Government. “When 
they attack us for indecision of thought, fear of unpopular- 
ity and a tendency to take up the most violent and pas- 
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feionate cries of the extremists and echo them feebly, thus 
affording no constant support to Government, we must re-, 
pudiate the charges as unfounded. Our business is to pro- 
3 note Gill* country's welfare, to enlarge her political status 
through the present Constitution, to secure her ordered 
progress, and coni])atibly with these aims, but npt other- 
wise, to support Government. ... We will oppose and 
thwart them when they neglect their duty or defy our 
wishes. . . . As our motto is Ordered Progress, we do not des- 
pise compromise in public affairs, provided it is honour- 
able, advances tlie pi-esont position and does not bar further 
j)rogress.'’^ 

After the Liberal Federation, Sastri visited several 
towns in the then C'entral Provinces and Berar, and later 
the cities of Madras. Poona and Bombay, among others, 
and spoke of the political situation as the Lil^erals saw it. 

On January 12, 192,3, he spoke at the 1921 Club in 
Madras and dwelt on two points on which he differed from 
Mrs. Annie Besant and to which he had referred in his 
earlier speoclies. Tlie first- main point of diff(Tenee was 
about self-delennination. Hr would lia\'e India 3’isc to full 
Dominion Status Ihrough Ihr (‘xisling (V>nstitution and not 
through a conventiot] unrelated to the existing Constitu- 
tion and the Ty^gislalnres. It would l)e imprudent to desire 
a hranfl new Coiislitution with eveiything i*evivscd aiid re- 
cast a3ul with India*' wiitten on every line of it. The 
second point of departure was the typ(' of Constitution that 
India should ha\’-e in vi(*w of the admitted fact that ^^the 
iaults of flemoeraey are many and th(‘y are serious." Should 
India at- (he very outsed. apply all the eorreetives which 
Democracy, as then prevailing in England and AmcTica, for 
instance, called for? Sastri was opposed to it. He would 
have India self-governing in the first instance before at- 
tempting a new Constitution which would be free from 
defects. 

Sastri sulmiitted a M(‘inorandum to the Delhi Confer- 
ence winch w^as convened by Annie Besant and which was 
presided over by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru on March 12, 1923, 
but which Sastri Avas unalJe to attend. He would not 
countenance, CA^en for a moment, the morbid cry of Non- 
cooperation and paralyse all national work till Swaraj was 
attamed. He would work with allies who had faith in the , 

* Servant of India^ December 28 , 1922 , Supplement, 
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current Constitution, no matter whether it was large or 
small. He advocated Provincial Autonomy in the sense that 
the Governor would be more or less the constitutional chief 
and his cabinet would consist exclusively of ministers res- 
ponsible to the Legislature. The Central Government also 
should be responsible to the Central Legislature, except 
for defence and for political and ecclesiastical affairs. In 
view of the refusal of the new Conservative Secretary of 
State to advance the Constitution as desired by the Indian 
Legislative Assembly in 1921, Sastri advocated that the 
next general election to the Indian Legislative Assembly 
j^ould elect members pledged to press for immediate ad- 
vance. Such a legislature with such a mandate should con- 
vene a convention to make proposals to amend the present 
Constitution so as to convert it into an instrument for 
Dominion Status. No step should be omitted to swell the 
volume of public opinion in support of the proposals of 
the convention. 

Posing the question what India should do if the British 
Government did not respond, he said: “1 do not hesitate to 
answer that another effort should be made, and, if neces- 
sary, yet another. We must win in the end. Besides, <all the 
time the convention is at work, the legislature w’ould func- 
tion as usual, and the work of nation-building would go on 
continuously under the provisions of the present Act. I 
would not listen to the advice of those who would back up 
the convention or the deputation [to England] by threats 
of labour troubles, students’ strikes or civil disobedience of 
sorts. Constitutional agitation has b(!en rewarded before 
and w'ill yet lie rewarded. A sudden calastrophe may frus- 
trate all our hf>pes, like some untoward development in 
Kenya, but to the extent that we can control events, our 
influence must be cast on the side of faith, hope and 
charity.”^ 


Servant of India, February IS, 1923, p. 29. 
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Sastri attended the Delhi session of the Council of State 
ill 192v?. On January 24, 1923, the Despatch dated Novem- 
ber 22, 1922, of the Secretary of Slate for India. Lord Peel, 
that no Constitutional advance was possible, w'as communi- 
cated to the Council. The next day the British -Govern- 
ment’s decision to appoint a Loyal Commission on the 
superior services in India was announced. The same day a 
non-official resolution asked for the publication of the cor- 
respondence between the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State for India on the subject. Government 
opposed it on the ground that the correspondence was con- 
fidential and asked the Council to accept the Commission 
as a fait ncc.ompli and welcome it because of its wide terms 
of reference. Sastri admitted that the opiiosition to the 
Royal Commission as such was greatly w^eakened by its 
wide terms of reference, but all the same asked for the pub- 
lication of the corrc.spondence. He shrew^dly suspected that 
there were differences between the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State for India and that the latter 
overruled the former and the publication of the corres- 
pondence would disclose them. With consummate skill and 
delicacy he commi.sserated the Government of India for 
having deprived themselves of tlie help of the Indian 
Legislature and the public in their fight with the Secretary 
of State. 

But the public of India had a different objective. The 
Montagu Declaration of 1917 had distinguished the Govern- 
ment of India from the British Government and co-ordinat-' 
ed them as equals. It was up to the Government of India 
to free themselves from the leading strings of the Secretary 
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of State and bank on the support of public opinion in India 
and move towards greater autonomy. Sastri feared that the 
new Secretary of State, Lord Peel, had set at naught the 
principle that, whore the executive and legislature in India 
concurred on any matter, the Secretary of State should not, 
as a rule, interfere, unless imjierial interests were involved. 
The publication of the correspondence between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State for liidhi on the 
appointment of the Royal Commission would nweal to 
what extent the Government of India ropresciited the views 
of the people of Inrlia and if the Secretary of State over- 
ruled them. 

A non-official resolulion wav^ mo\'ed in the (''ouihm'I of 
State on January 30, 1923, to die effeel that Irrigation 
should be treated on a jiar with Railways and that the pro- 
vision of funds [V)r Hs development sliould bo the same as 
for Railways. ^\Jiile Irrigation whicli benefited the vast 
agricultural po])ulation of India was neglei Railways, 
which profiler traders, particularly the Rritish who 

constituted a minority, were unfairly jn’omokal. Sastri 
intervened to say that no iiividiuiis comparison between. 
Irrigation and Ibailwnys was justifietl. It was enough if 
funds for irrigation were provided on a “more libe/al scale/' 
He added that it was impossible to spend money usefully 
on Irrigation as rai)i<]l 3 ’ as on Railways. 

IVo official Resolutiojis were moved in the Council of 
State on January 31, 1923, to the effect that no action be 
taken in India on the Conventions and Rec^omnK'ndatioiis 
of the International Labour (Conference of 1921 to ])rovide 
workmen’s compensation, social insurance' and the protec- 
tion of Avomen and child-workers in agricultui'e, on the 
ground that such measures were ini])iactical in Lidia at the 
time. While supporting the official resolutions, vSasLi moved 
amendments asking for enquiries to be made if such ameli- 
orative measures weie jiraeticable in sucli oigauiscHl indus- 
tries as tea and rubber, liv argued that 'idantatiou’’ 
agriculture could be distinguished from Ihe onlinary scat- 
tered agi'iculture as Ihe labourers in them wvvv largely 
imported migrants with no ancestral homes or ai:ornative 
employment in the plantations. While Ire w^as anxious that 
no lal^urers, either in agriculture or industry, should be 
denied the humane conditions of work which the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation recommended, he would not 
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deny them to some simply because they could not be 
extended to all. He n‘inforced his recommendation on the 
plea that he had, ai2,ainst opposition, secured a place for 
India in the (Joveniinj; liody of the Intornatioiial Labour 
Office on the ^^round that India was amojig the few countries 
which had beeji most faithful to the Organisation and had 
ratified its recommendations and taken action thereon. His 
amendments were, however, defeated. 

A non-official resolution was moved on February 28 , 
1923 , that a ''reasonable proj)ortioTf ’ of Indians be appoint- 
ed to the cadre of Railway Traffic Inspectors. Government 
opposed it and moved an amendment that Indians should 
be appointed "in larger numbers.’’ The Government spokes- 
man professed that the Traffic Inspector’s task was so 
onerous that few Indians were qualified for it and, as the 
number of posts in that cadre was small and most of them 
were under private companies and not directly under Gov- 
ernment, it w^as not possible to accept any fixed proportion. 
In the course of his speech, Sastri recalled that twelve years 
ago when Gokhale moved a resolution for the rapid Indiani- 
sation of the Railway Services, state and private, the Gov- 
ernment spokesman had said that Indians W’ere, as a rule, 
fatalistic by conviction, and that the European community, 
who had large inteiests, would object to their employment 
on a much larger scale. On the ])resent occasion, instead of 
condemning Indians as a class as fatalists, a formidable 
array of the duties of Railway Inspectors was enumerated 
to imply that Indians w'ould be unable to discharge them! 
Sastri was not convinced. He then lashed out that Indians 
must have the run of the whole service in the country. It 
was theins, root and branch. Why should they ask for a 
proportion? As rapidly as circumstances permitted, more 
rapidly than Government and the Railw^ays wished, the 
services should become Indian. Left to himself he would 
leave the Tiiaiter to be settled in a place wdiere a better 
notion prevailed of wffiat w^as due to Indians and what was 
due to other mejubers of Indian nationality. 

Immediately after, Pastri moved his Resolution that the 
Indian members of the Indian Civil Service should be given 
opportunities to get insight into the problems of higher 
administration and that at least one Indian of the Service 
should be appointed to the posts of Secretary, Joint Secre- 
tary, or Deputy Secretary in every department of thc 
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Government of India. In moving it, he said that ho had 
fondly hoped that once an Indian got into the TCS, he 
would be admitted to ''full bliss of Paradise/' hm he dis- 
covered that, like the Pori, they had only a glimpse of it. 
He gave figures to show that ilicu’e Avas not a single Tndifin 
member of the ICS in any of fho posts he had mentioned. 
He admitted that the praetiee of the Government of India 
of recruiting their Seerefaries, etc., bom among the experi- 
enced officers from the Provinces salutary. And if there 
were not enough of them in the Provinces, it was the fault 
of the Governnnmt. He accepted a noii-oflicial a])iendment 
to substitute "Ijidian’' for "Indian MenilKT of the Indian 
Civil Serviee” to widen the sco])o of the Resolution, The 
Government spokesman, in his speech, pair! a han^hnme, if 
diplomatic, conpdiment to Sastri: 

“I have not for long folloAvcd with ^'lo^^c attention the speeches 
and Avritings of iny hi.ghi Honourahle friend without failing to 
rcTogniso that any ease to whieh lie letirls his powerful and i)er- 
suasivc advocacy A\i]] he found en issue of raoiiKUit.; tliat it will 
be presented not, only AAitli euniv’ni ahilily, hut wiOi senipiilous 
fairness and niodei'ation, (hat it will })e in elosc^ relation Avith 
fact and that it Avill be an .attempt, and a poA^aa’ful attempt, to 
translate into ]>ractical politics some important and salutary 
prineiple,”^ 

He was in agreernenl with Sastri in (ho iimAT to associate 
Indians increasingly in the administi’nt ioii, bur I)e AA'as 
appallcfl at the idea of introducing raci.al discrirninatioji in 
making a])pointineids in the Secretariat of the Government 
of India, A^liicli Sastii’s Resolution invohed! He, therefore, 
moved an ainendnumt: "liuliam’. slionld be afforded Avider 
opportunities." Saslri rejected the amendment ar»d in 
righteous indignation made a speech Avhi(di the Govern- 
ment spokesman llionght was "severe," coming from Sastri. 
"I am astonished at the Avay in which he [Goveniment 
spokesman] enunciated (lie doctrine that the Government 
of India cannot afford to pay any consideration to condi- 
tions other than efficiency. No one wislied, not certainly I, 
that the Government of India should depart from that 
principle to the sligl)tost degi'oe, but cannot assent to the 
implication that the GoAx^rnment. of India have hitherto 

^ Council of State Debate.?, February 28, 1923, p. 1030. 
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scrupulously adhered to that principle ” He frankly accused 
Government of distrust of Indians, which was out of place 
under the now C'onstihition. He granted that if Indian^ 
were given ihf' posis ho listed because they were Indians, 
some Kuropoans wore bound <o suffer and feel that they 
were snhjoctod to a colour bar. With sarcasm, unusual t<) 
him, he skid: "‘I am very happy again that the Honourable 
Members on the opposite side appreciate for the first time 
tlio odium of erecting a colour barrier. They see for the first 
time, vvhc'n it threatens to be applied to them, what it is to 
be denied an op])ortuuity because of one's colour.'’ He then 
bitterly loferrcfl to the series of broken promises. ‘^This 
policy of Indinnisation is nothing new'. Ever since the great 
Pro(*iaina(ion v)f Queen Victoria w^e have been promised 
that in our own country there should be no governing caste 
and that all posts should be open to us. That how^ever was 
long denied in practice as every one knows. . . . Time passed. 

. . . 7Tien came the Declaration of August, 1917, w’hich put 
in the very van of its programme the increasing association 
of Indians in the public services. Not that alone, ... It w?^as 
put into the Preamble to the Act and it has therefore the 
force of Parliamentary enactment. There is the second 
promise, tlie third ]n*omise of the Queen and King and His 
Grace the Dula* of Connaught, and they are all promises, 
promises and promises. 1 come here today asking by a Reso- 
lution that in respect of one matter this hundred-times 
])roinis(^ should [)e carried out. And what does the Honour- 
able the Houk^ Secretary tell mo? He offers me another 
promise! The Honourable Home Secretary must not be 
offenrled wdlh me if I refuse to accept a piomise after I 
have had abundant promises from far higher authorities. 

1 am here, Sir, to ask for their fulfilment and not for fresh 
promi.ses. We have had them till wo are sick."® 

Sastri’s Resolution w'as carried— a comparatively rare 
phenomenon in those days! 

The (knincil of State took up on March IS, 1923, a Bill 
which was in1roduc(‘(l by a non-official in the Legislative 
Assembly and w'as passed by it against the opposition of 
Government. Its object w^as to give legislative effect to cer- 
tain International Conventions for the Suppression of 
Traffic in Women <and Children which India had accepted* 
The question at issue was whether the age of children to be 

“ Ibid., February 28, 1923, p. 1013. 
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protected by law should be twenty-one as in advanced coun- 
tries, or eighteen or sixteen as preferred by some less 
advanced countries. The Assembly, by a majority of three, 
raised the age from sixteen to eighteen. The Bill as passed 
by the Assembly was introduced in the Council by Govern- 
ment. In doing so, Govermnent moved an amendment that 
the Bill would come into operation on a date to be fixed by 
the Government of India. The purpose of it was to refer the 
matter again to the local Governments and public opinion. 
It was also intended to take time to bring all other relevant 
legislation into line with this Bill, so that the age of con- 
sent would be uniform. Sastri supported the Bill and 
opposed the Government amendment. In doing so, he 
recalled that he, as the representative of India at the*. League 
of Nations in 1921 , had agreed, along with Japan and 
China, to a lower age of sixteen, though ho liad personally 
no objection to twenty-one. He would, however, support 
eighteen which the Legislative As.sembly had pi'oposed. He 
admitted that there would be opposition from a section of 
the orthodox public even to this modest, I’eform. He recalled 
that in his younger days he was a party to the breaking up 
of a public meeting which sought to resist the raising of 
the age of consent. He realised that it was ijni)ossible to 
legislate in such matters far in advance of public opinion, 
and he appreciated CJovernment’s hesitation to support the 
present Bill without bringing the gcjieral law into confor- 
mity with it and their desire to postpone the commence- 
ment of the Act to that end. When the Go^ einment moved 
the amendment to leave it to the Gc)vernmc))t when it was 
to be implemented, Sastii opjiosed it as it w'as a manoeuvre 
on the part of Government to go behind the vote of the 
Assembly and practically veto the reform. The amendment 
was carried. Finally, at the third reading of the Bill, as 
amended, Sastri gave his support, and explained that his 
objection was constitutional. After the vote of the Assem- 
bly, it is not regular for the executive Government to try 
in an indirect manner to resubmit it to public opinion. 
When it was explained by the Government spokesman that 
the object of the amendment was primarily to ensure that 
the whole of the Penal Code was brought into conformity 
with the wishes of the Assembly and the Council, Sastri 
expressed, his entire approbation of the procedure. 

There was an unprecedented constitutional crisis when 
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the Indian Finance Bill came up for discussion in the Coim- 
cil of State on March 23, 1923. The Government had pro- 
posed to increase the salt duty from one rupee four annas 
to two rupees and eight annas per maund, with a view to 
covering the deficit in the Budget. The proposal was heavily 
defeated in the Indian Legislative Assembly. Whereupon 
the Governor-General, under 67-B of the Constitution, 
“recommended” to the Council of State to pass the Govern- 
ment’s original proposal. It was an open secret that if the 
Council failed to do so, the Governor-General would resort 
to his reserve powers and “certify” the tax and legalise it! 
Sastri, in opposing the enhanced tax, explained his general 
attitude towards the salt tax as such in the scheme of Indian 
taxation. At the outset, he contended that the salt tax was 
obnoxious in jirinciplo and was burdensome to millions of 
Indians who lived on or below the ma)'gin of subsistence, 
and to whom an anna was not a tiagalelle and a rupee was 
a considerable proportion of tlieir (“.'vtrf'juely restricted 
budget. Aiul he I'ccalled how his ow]i paients were so poor 
that his mother had to refuse a gift of majigoes because she 
could not buy the salt to pickle them. It was the ambition 
of ancient monarchs of India as well as of the British Rulers 
to abolish the salt tax as soon as possible. But even non- 
officials had come to regal’d it as an intc^gral part of the 
Indian tax sysiem, the only difference being its incidence. 
He then (}uoted the weighty opinion of Gokliale who would 
not object to it as jiart of the fiscal system but would keep 
the incidence at one rupee normally and rai.se it only under 
the direst nece,s,sity of the State and for a tcmpoiary period, 
till the emergency was over. If Gov'crnitient had offered 
that the proposed increase was only lempoiary and not a 
permanent measure, then! tvould have bemi less oppo,sition. 
But he strongly objected to a permanent lax of two rupees 
and a half, to be l(!galised by “certification.” The Gouncil 
of State passed the Governor-General’s “lecomnicmdation,” 
but the Assembly threw it out again, and the Governor- 
General “certified” it and made it law! It was a major con- 
stitutional crisis and challenge, which was most unfortunate 
and could easily have been avoided. For the moment, the 
Government of India seemed to have! smashed the Montagu, 
Reforms. Legislation by executive “certification” was bad 
enough; “certification” of fa.xation was worse; and worst 
of all was “certification” of the salt tax! 



KEMA 


Soon after his return to India from his Doniinion Tour, 
Sastri was involved in the Kenya problem. The decision of 
the British Government on the status of Indians in Kenya 
in 1923 was perhaps the greatest shock to hiju in his public 
life and roused him to incandescent indignation and drove 
him for once in his life to advocate retaliation and Non- 
cooperation, irrespective of consequences. His faith in the 
British Empire was shaken as never before or ever after, 
but it was not lost. 

Kenya was a Crown Colony diiectly admijiistered by 
the British Cabinet through the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. In 1920, its population consisted of less than ten 
thousand Europeans, including some from South Africa, 
more than twenty-two thousand Indians, and over two and 
a half million Africans. In 1908, the Biilish Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, by an executive order, reserved the 
Highlands in Kenya for exclusive settkunent by the whites. 
In 1913, there was a proposal to st'giegate Indians in urban 
areas for residence and trade. The Kenya Legislative Coun- 
cil, consisting of nominated members, official and non- 
official, sought to restrict immigration from India. In 1920, 
the Kenya whites were given the j)rivilege of electing their 
representatives in the legislature and weie allotted eleven 
seats, while the official majority was retained. 

These developments hurt the self-re, spect of IndiaJis in 
Kenya. They demanded equality with the Europeans. They 
were supported by the Government of India and the Indian 
leaders. In response to this pressure, they were offered just 
two elected seats in the legislature and on a separate elec- 
toral roll! Indians protested vigorously. 
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and immigration with European settlers. 

Sastri made it dear that the word ^'community'' in the 
Sastri Resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1921 ap- 
plied only io the self-governing Dominions and not to 
Crown Colonies and, at any rale, it did not apply to the 
whites only in Kenya. The African nc^eded protection from 
the whites and not from the Indians. It was a bitter irony 
that the Clovernment of Kenya was spending its revenues, 
to which Indians also contributed, to promote immigration 
of whites, e\Qi\ from erstwliilc enemy countries like Ger- 
many, wliil(^ trying to kee]) out Indians, who were British 
subjects aJid who fought side by side with the British in 
the First War. The status of Indians in Kenya did not affect 
them alone; it vitally affected India ajid the Common- 
wealth. If India lost in Kenya, slie would lose in the 
Domijiioiis and all along the line, including her owJi internal 
status. He concluded: “Wo c.anuoL afford to lose Iuot. There 
will bo v(ay few frieuds left in India to plead the cause of 
the British Empire. You u'ili wipe out, the friends of Britain 
in India by any sm^h settlement. Britain herself in the eyes 
of the world will be generally condemned as having fallen 
a victim to moral decay.''"’ 

Surprisingly enough, the Ciovernment of India declined 
to accept the Resolution beeause of the pail referring to 
immigration, (hough they did not vote against it. Every 
single Europc'aii member of tlie ('Council and every member 
of the Government left the Chamber before the Resolution 
was voted upon ! ' 

The situation was so apprehensive that (he Indian Legis- 
lature decided (o send bolimes a deputalion, headed by 
Sastri, to London. The Deputation sailed from India on 
April 4, 1923. Sastri and his two colleagues, helped by 
friends like Mr. H. S. L. Polak, kept up a practically non- 
stop campaign in England. He addressed several public 
meetings, gave many press interviews aJid held discussions 
with the authoritios, particularly the fiidia Office. 

The India Office was at first frank, cordial and coopera- 
tive and ]:>ers]iadcd Sastri to accept the Wood- Win terton 
proposals, though (.hey gave Indians less than equality. 
Sastri gave the assurance that Indians did not seek domi- 
nance in Kenya because of their superior numbers but 

'The Kenya Problem, p, 1. 

“ Servant nj India, March 15, 1023, p. 
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would be content with equality in representation on a com- 
mon roll. In an interview to the Manchester Guardian, he 
struck a personal note. Jf the Iiicliari claim to equality w’^a.s 
rejected ''I should feel it personally as a tcrrible^ blow. I 
have preached both in India and in the Doininions the 
doctrine that this Rrnpiie is not a White Empire and that 
it is going to realise^ sooner than other organised communi- 
ties of the world the groat princiide of equality and brother- 
hood. if the Kenya question is decided on Mroiig lines, 
India wdll reluse to listen to such talk.”' He even feared that 
India might begin to tliink of going out, of tfie Empire. He 
opposed the grai^t of Respoiisible (lovernmont to Kenya 
until the AtVicans were able to take over fhci administration. 

The burden of iiis many utterances was liiat Indianj=? un- 
reservedly admilted that in the adininistralion of Keijya 
the interests of the Africans must be paramoiml: that 
neither the white nor the Indian, iio?‘ ))ot]) togc'ther, should 
have any power uvei' them, but only the Colonial Office in 
London; and If the franchise bo given to any one in the 
Colony, it should be given equally to all with the same 
qualificatioiis aijd under the same conditions and that 
Indiaiis wore prepared to accept less than their due on a 
common (loctoral roll:, failing Vvliicli, they snoiild have 
equal rcpi*esentalion on a separate roll. The essential de- 
mand is for e(iinility, even in a Ihnited sphm'. 

Speaking at the Anti-Slaveiy and A})origines Protection 
Society, London, on June 5, 1923, Sas(ri made a fervent 
plea to uphold the flag of freedom for all. '‘During the war 
you rose to sym])athy with the small nationalities of the 
wwld. You stu, tlie flag of freedom flying. I bog of you on 
my knees Jiot to take it dowJi. That flag of fr-eedom wi\s not 
of freedom for you alone, but for th(‘ world, and, (‘specially, 
for the League of Nations wJiicli \\c call the Prirish 
monwealth. I beg you not to dishonour the Union Jack.^ 

He struck a sirnilar note at tlie great ineeting in the 
Queen’s Hall, Londoin on Jimo 26, 1923, and added that he 
knew no greater calamity than that India had no self- 
respecting place wuthiu this grc'.at and beneficent organisa- 
tion of the Commonwealth. He contrasted the two conflict- 
ing ideals struggling for supremacy in the Commonwealth. 
The British, standing for equality, irrespective of nme, and 
the Boer, standing for wffiite superiority. South Africa had 

* The Kt'^tya Problem, p Ibid , p, 24 
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and immigration with European settlers. 

Sastri made it clear that the word '^community^^ in the 
Sastri Resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1921 ap- 
plied only to the self-governing Dominions and not to 
Crown Colonies ajul, at any rate, it did not apply to the 
whites only in Kenya. The African needed protection from 
the wliites and not from the Indians. It was a bitter irony 
that the (Jovernmeiit of Kenya was spending its revenues, 
to which Indians also contributed, to promote iimnigration 
of whites, ev^n from erstwhile enemy countries like Ger- 
many, wliile iryiijg 1o keep out Tndiaiis, who Avere British 
subjects and who fought side by side Avith the British in 
the First War. The status of Indians ii] Kenya did not affect 
them alone; it vitally affected India and the Common- 
Avealth. If India lost in Kenya, she Avoiild lose in the 
Dominions and all along the liiu', including her own internal 
status. He concluded: “We eaniior, afford to lose liei'e. There 
will be very few friends left in India to plead the cause of 
the British Empire. You Avill wipe out the friends of Britain 
in India by any such settlement. Britain herself in the eyes 
of the world Avill be generally condemned as having fallen 
a victim to moral dcca 3 ^'”“ 

Surprisingly enough, tl)e Govei'innent of India declined 
to accept the Resolution because of the part referring to 
immigration, though they did not vote against it. Every 
single Euiopoan member of the Council and every member 
of the Government left tlie Chamber before the Resolution 
w^as voted upon ! * 

The situation Avas s(j appreliensive that the Indian Legis- 
lature decided to send betimes a deputation, headed by 
Sastri, to Lojidon. The De])ulation sailed from India on 
April 4, 1923. Sastri and his two eolloagues, helped by 
friends like Mr. H. S. L. Polak, kept up a pi*aetically non- 
stop campaign in England. He addressed several public 
meetings, gave many press interviews and held discussions 
with the authorities, particularly the India Office. 

The India Office was at first frank, cordial and coopera- 
tive ajid i)ersuaded Sastri to accept the Wood-Winterton 
proposals, though Ihe}^ gave Indians less than equality, 
Sastri gave the assurance that Indians did not seek domi- 
nance in Kenya because of their superior numbers but 

“ The Kenya Problem, p. 1. 
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would be content with equality in representation on a com- 
mon roll. In an interview to the Mayichester Guardian, he 
struck a personal jK)t(\ If the Indian claim to equality was 
rejected should feel it personally as a terrible blow. I 
have preached bolli in India and in the Dominions the 
doctrine that this ICmpire is not a White Empire and that 
it is going to realise sooner than other organised communi- 
ties of the world the great principle of ecpiality and brother- 
hood. If the Kemya question is decided on wrong lines, 
India will refuse to lislrm to such talk.'^* He (^ren feared that 
India might begin to think of going ou{ oi ihe Empire. He 
opposed the grant of Responsible (Jovernment to Kenya 
until the Africans weie able io take over (lie arlimhiistration. 

The burdeij eh’ his many utterances was (ha.t Indians un- 
reservedly adinith>d tliat in the adininistralioii of KoJiy^^- 
the interesis of the Africans must be paraujount; that 
Jieither the wliite nor die Indian, nor' hotli tugf^ther, should 
have any pov/er ovc-] ihem, but- only tJio Colonial Office in 
London; and if the fiaiiehise be given to any one in the 
Colony, it should be given equally to al! witli tlu‘ same 
qualifications aiid uraler the same condilions and that 
Indians were piepai'cd to accept less than their due on a 
common clcf'toral roll; failing wJiich, they should have 
equal repr(*s(Mi1ation on a separate roll. Tlie essential de- 
mand is for e(lualit 3 ^ even in a limitexl spluTo. 

Speaking at the Anti-Slavery and Aboiigincs Protection 
Society, London, on June 5, 1923, Sastri made a iervent 
plea to uphold the hag* of freedom for all. “During the war 
you rose to sympathy with the small nationalilies ol the 
world. You set the hag of freedom hying. I beg of you on 
my knees not to talm il flown. Tha* hag of frof^lom was not 
of freedom for you alone, bin for tin' world, ai'd, osjiccially, 
for the League (h Natiojis whici» ve call the British Com- 
monwealth. I beg you luit to dishonour (he Tnikui Jack. 

He struck a similar note at (lie great mef^ling m the 
Queen's Hall, London, on June 26, 1923, and added that he 
knew no greater calamity than that- India had no self- 
respecting place within this great and beneficent organisa- 
tion of the Commonwealth. He contrasted the two conflict- 
ing ideals struggling for supreunacy in the Commonwealth. 
The British, standiiig for equality, irrespective of race, and 
the Boer, standing for white superiority. South Africa had 

'* The Kejfya Problem, p. 10. ’’ Ibuh V 24. 
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proclaimed and practised the latter. It made for disunion 
and disintegration of the Commonwealth. The poison 
should be localised and sterilised as far as possible, and 
should not, in any event, ho allowed to spread to the other 
parts of the Commonwealth. 

Li his speeches in London before the Kenya Decision 
and later in India, he singled out Hnints as the source of 
infection. The Keii.ya whites wane bankiiig on (he support 
of Smuts, In Ids (Queen's Hall spc'eeln lie said: 'T shall 
regard it as aii abdication aiul a complete surrender on the 
part of the Im])erial Cabinet if it permits the head of the 
South African Government to djciat(' to it what its policy 
should be in the conduct of this, the chosen instrument in 
the hands of Piovidenee for the redemption of mankind/’*^ 

Some Ih’itish leathers thoiighi. it unnecessary to placate 
India at the f‘X])(‘nse of the Konya whites on the ground that 
India, wLich was on the w^ay to self-government, would 
leave the Eiiij)ire and seek relations with China and Japan. 
In reply to them, Sastri said he w’as amazed at the postu- 
late: such ail idea liud never o<*cui‘red to any Indian as yet, 
and would not if Indians wore treated as erjuals and not as 
inferiors. A^'ith his characteristic eloquence, he apotheosised 
the destiny of the Brilisli Empire: 

“I belong to a Society wliose fundanu'ntal postulate is that 
the connection Ix'twccn Great- Britain and India is meant for 
high purposes iindv-r God, that some of those purposes have been 
achieved, but that there are larger ])ur})oses still that have not 
yet unfolded to the gaze of men, hut wliieli the British Common- 
wealth may, if it will not turn its ])aok with craven spirit upon 
its destiny, still unfold for tlie continual ])onefit of liumankind. 
I have always held that wdiat is apparently beyond the Ameri- 
can Republic, tlie solution of the coloured problem, is going to 
be one of the great <\st acdiicvoments of tlie British Common- 
wealth.''^ 

The India Of&ce, wdiich w^as frank and helpful at the 
outset, cooled off later and became secretive. Sastri and 
his colleagues had good reason to anticipate that the final 
decision of the Cabinet would be adverse. They made a 
last-minute effort to influence the decision before it was 
finalised. Three days before the decision was published, 

" Ibid., p. 28. ' Servant of India, July 5, 1923, p. 275. 
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Sastri, along with his colleagues, submitted a memorandum 
to the Cabinet regarding the Kenya Highlands and the 
franchise. “Surely the custodians of the honour and high 
principles of tin? Commonwealth cannot afford to mahe 
public conie.ssion (d' their impotence to reverse so flagrant 
a violation of ecpiity as between His Majesty’s equal sub- 
jects.’' He pleaded (hat, if the matter could not be put right 
at once, it should at least' not n^ceive (he official sanction 
of the highe.st e.Kecuti\’e authority in tlie Tunpire, so that it 
might more easily be, righted under luon^ proi)itious circum- 
stances. He pleaded tliat, although the Wood-Winterton 
Agreement offered Indians less than their deserts, they were 
reconciled to it because of the cominoji electoral loll. If tliat 
too was denied, it would relegate Indians to an inferior 
status of unredeemed liumiliation. 

But the plea fell on deaf ears. The fateful decision was 
published as a White? Paper on .Inly 23, 1923. It denied 
equality of status to Indians with Europeans in Kenya, and 
a colour bar was sanctioned and imposed by the British 
Imperial Cabinet! In bitter di-sappointment, deep humilia- 
tion and incensed indignation. Sastri burst out: 

‘‘The pcoi)lo of India arc no longer equal jiartners in the 
British Empire, hut \in redeemed helots in a Boer empire.” 

The indignity was rnhl)cd in, as it wore, by the procedure 
adopted by the Cahiiuit. The European Delegation from 
Kenya, which threatened violence, Avere takeii into confi- 
dence^ and their consent in V'-riting was taken, before the 
Decision was publi.shed!'- Sastri publicised the threat of the 
Kenya Europeans to rebel ag.ainst the British Government 
and their assui-ance that the latter dare not send British 
troops to quell their rebellion, .and if they did send, the 
British soldiers would refuse to act! Indians lost because 
they could not give simila)’ trouble. Sastri lost caste iu Eng- 
land because of this disclosure. The C'onsorvativc Mornw^ 
Post asserted that Sastri w’as the princip.al agitator in the 
deplorable conspiracy and demanded his removal from the 
Privy Couticil. He Avas avoided by many who sought him 
earlier. As he himself put it: “The British Cabinet and the 
public of London weje not ashamed of their having yielded 
to fear and inflicted grievous WTong on India. They were 

* The Kenya Problem, p. 57, 
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far more angry, because I had taken the world into my 
confidence.*’'^ 

Winterton, the Under-Secretary of State for India, made 
a savage attac^k on Sastri and accused him of being a racial- 
On th(‘ eve of liis departure for India, Sastri wished 
1o say goorbbye to Winterton. Winterton refused to see 
]iiin! Lord Peel, the Secretary of State, subscquojitly apolo- 
gised to Sastri for the discourtesy of his deputy. 

Sastri saw a ray of hope in that dark despair. Mr. Ram- 
say Macctoiiald, the leader of the Labour Party in Britain 
and Loader of the (Opposition in Parliament, had presided 
over his (Queen’s Hall meeting and supported the Kenya 
Indian case. Sastri ref|U(‘sted him to speak out ii] Parlia- 
ment when the Wdiite PajKT was debated. Unable to be 
present on the occasion, Macdonald authoiised Col. Josiah 
Wedgwood to do so on behalf of the 1 labour Party. 

At. thf^ time Sir Ali Imam was in I.ondon negotiating 
with the British Covernnumt for the rendition of Berar to 
Ilis Evalted Highness the Nizam of ITyderaljad. He lived 
like Royalty, as })efitnvl ihe envoy of Bi‘itai]i’s Ally, the 
Nizam, and entertained lavishly and had known (‘verybod^y 
of quality and influence in London. His mission had failed 
and he was disappointed and was v^inding up to return to 
Ilyderaliad when the Ivenya decision was published. Let 
Sastri describe the sequence: 

I Ali Fmam] was winding up when iny Kenya bubble 
burst. I swore T must, give tongue to uiv grid and must be hoard 
hy as many inflmntial people as ])os^ihle. Here was an excellent 
opjiortiinity for iiim. 'We shall he revi'uged/ he said. 'I shall be 
host; you be my guest. I shall ask a tlioiisand people to tea. 
I will request 3^)11 at the end to u jew v)ords. But let them 
be manj", rdiarge tluan with your anger and feeling of outraged 
Empire citizenrdiip; lei them bite and sting and 

^ The party was ludd at the TTotcl (’ocil on August 2, 1923. 
Unusual for him, Sastri read out a proyiarcd speech. He re- 
jected the advice of some frimids that India should accept 
the decision provisionally and wait for l)etter times to get 
a better solution. H(» criticised the Wiiite Paper in detail 
and assessed the small gains against the great losses of 

7&W?., p. 75. Servant of India, September 6, 1923, p. 382. 
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Indians. Regarding the franchise proposals, he said: 
more conteliaptiious )iegative could have been given in ans- 
wer to India's claim to equality." Bitterly he said: “Not 
justice or truth, but the amount of trouble that a party is 
able to cause jjrevails with Ills Majesty’s Government to- 
day. Having had this })urni into theiu, Indians, let us hope, 
will not ever forgot it again.” Ho poured out his lacerated 
heart: “After waiting for a kmg time with his proverbial 
patience and after earning equal treatment a hundred times 
over, and after endless (^xposlndations and entreaties, and 
having declared that Kenya supt)lied tlif‘ acid test of the 
Emi)ire and his ])osition in the Enqhro, the Indian has been 
cruelly betrayed. The victim of many i)]edges, the dupe of 
many promises, his faith in tlio chfuncter for justice and 
impartiality of the British Empire sc'cmed almost incur- 
able. Ho is at last undeceived.'"- In an intorvi(‘w with the 
Mavchcf^i cr (luard'^nn Sastri suggesled som(' lines of action 
to expr(‘ss India’s indignation: resignation forthwith of 
the Indiaii members of the Goveniment of Indig: denial of 
the benefits of the Raca'al Distinctions Act with regard to 
special procedure in criminal cases to colonials; compulsory 
retirement of colonials employed in the military and civil 
services of India; generally speaking, retaliatory measures 
with regard to domicile and acquisition of trading and other 
rights; and bo3Tott of the British Empire Exhibition and 
the forthcoming political and economic conferences. He 
would, of course, take care that India did not violate the 
Constitution or inflict lasting iiijury on herself or do any- 
thing in the spirit of vengeance. 

The Ken}^! campaign in London undermined Sastri's 
health. He had to sjiend some months in a nursing home. 
But he left it loo soon in order to si)eak at the Queen's Hall, 
with the result that his health broke down again and he 
reached India on August 24. 192v^, an invalid, unable to 
continue his campaign. He was ordered complete rest, vvith- 
out access even to n<^ws])apers. He rested in Bangalore. His 
colleague in the Servants of India Society, Mr. V. Venkata- 
subbaiya, stood military guard on him to ensure maximum 
rest and escape fron) excitement of any kind. 

Before he retired to Bangalore, Sastri insisted on issuing 
a moving “appeal to the public,'’ in which he advocated 
dignified boycott by unofficial Indians of Empire functions, 

“ T/tf Kenya Prohhm, p 44. 
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like the En)j)iro E.xhibitioii. Perhaps this was the one occa- 
sion whf'n he eanic nearest to advocating unrestrained non- 
cooperation and letalintion. If the Government of India 
were a national one. it might have ofhnnd its resignation 
in prx)tost against (lie Kenya decision; failing it^ the pub- 
lic must do its bi^sl, without calculating its cost or effec- 
tivcaiess, but just to assert India's self-respect. ^With 
cheap cynicism peoph? fling the v/ord ‘ineffective^ at all 
proposals, wliic'h (*annol brijig about tlu^ surrender of the 
Brili.sh Gal)inet and tlio revocation of the settlement Of 

July 23 How dare we expect to ])imish the mighty?'' 

Nevortheles.s, 

'‘Tlicre is none so weak Ijut lie can reftise to i)art with hia self- 
ros]K‘(*t voluntarily; no community so falhai l>nt may reject an 
ignol)le association to wliich it is under no coercion to sur- 
render. . . . To jiir out with all one’s strength may not he effective 
eitlier, hut it at- h'asi a vindication of one’s manlioorl. The 
])oet has said that tlie imprisoned cohra strikes, not so nnudi to 
]uinish tlie iorm^’nior ])ut out of woundwl pride 

Commenting on the argument that lht‘ caste system in 
fndia offered justification for I’acial discriiniiiation against 
Indians elsewhere, he said: 

“SiilHlued and cliastc'ned, we how to (he ])enaltiofi inflicted on 
ns ])y the law of Natiomd Karma. But liow can they admonish 
us wlio profit by our divided conditions and in not a few cases 
foment it? Are they our ITovidenee? Do tliey set up as our 
teachers? Tf so, let them sliow us the Ixtoa’ way hy their ex- 
ample, and not quote our social strata as jiisti/ieatioii for their 
unworthy practice, . . . We are endeavouring to get out of these 
unhealthy institutions. The reactionaries and obscurantists in 
our country can wish for no l)ctter su])port for their outwoi'n 
systems than iheir adoption hy the civilised nations of the West 
in express imitation.” 

He poured out liis sorrow; 

'TIard as flint, diy as the Sahara, must be the Indian heart 
wliich can survey without emotion the long talc of wrongs and 
indignities to which our people have been subjected within an 
“ Ibid,^ p. 66. 
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Empire that talks all the time of human bi'othcrhood and even- 
handed justice. 

“Let us look at Konya. . . . The British Commonwealth came 
there only to safeguard our interests. . . . Our armies fought on 
the soil of Konya more* tlian once to keej) the Union Jack fly- 
ing. ... After many years, during which we \vx*ro invited, em- 
ployed and encouraged, to h(' told n<wv, at the bidding of a few 
narrow-minded whites, that wo are a danger to the KatiA'’e, that 
we are a moral and ])]iysieal infection, and that our future im- 
migration must be controlled and finally sto})pe(l — this is a 
refinement of ingratitude and tyranny, the tliought of W'hich 
still lacerates my heart, though it has lieen my constant com- 
panion, night and day, during some months/' 

To the Government he said: 

“It ma}^ not be pleasing to Government, but it is good for 
them to know that there is hardly an intelligent or patriotic 
Indian who does not interpret and lament the Kenya settlement 
in the way I do. It may not be ])loasing to Government, but it 
is good for them to krunv that there is hardly an intelligent and 
patriotic Indian who does not considcfr ifu* settlement as setting 
aside a Jong suecessioji of righteous pledges in the direction of 
human brotherhood, in favour of an unrighteous pledge made 
by incom])et{mt authorities and in the face of ('arnest ])rotGsts. 
It may nut be jdeasing to Government hut it is good for them 
to know that, wlien 1 declare Ihe altenuatii)n of n\y faitli in the 
British Empire and in British professions tlje only Indians, even 
in 'moderate, circles,' who dissent are those who avow that they 
had never any faitli in either. The Kenya settlement is a grave 
national humiliation.'’ 

Even in this exlioinity, it is r(*niarkabIo fhat Sastri 
spoke only of the attenuation of his faith in the British 
Empire and not of its extinction. Foi*, in the very statement 
quoted above, he said: 

“Far be it from me to ignc)re or even to underrate the enor- 
mous benefits of British rule in India. J have often spfiken and 
written of these and of the glorious mission of the* British Com- 
monwealth. And I hope to live to do so again in better times, 
when British Imperialism shall have shed its lower and assumed 
its higher character. 


” /m, p. 69, 
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While restie^ iu Bangalore, he visited Mysore, as the 
guest of His Highness the Maharaja, as also several other 
places of historical and other interest. As soon as he 
well enough to do so, Sastri made a ^Tarewell Speech” in 
Bangaloip on tlie Kenya decision, the text of which was 
''Kenya Lost, l^verything Lost.” He made pointed reference 
to (he fact that India had no national government respon- 
sible to the people of India, which could protect the self- 
resi)cct and interests of Indians overseas as effectively as 
other sovereign Governments did. Sir Valentine Chirol, of 
The London, noted the change in Sastri in this res- 

pect. He said: "Swaraj has now scarcely a more vigorous 
su])porter than Mr. Sastri who ... only a few years ago 
repc^atedly expressed in addressing his fellow-countrymen a 
faith in the British people and the British Empire such as 
one rarely hears professed iiowadays in India.” Sastri was 
too optimistic when he hoped that when India attained 
Dominion Status, she would be able to secure equality of 
status for Indians overseas any more than when she was a 
Dependency. Even the Independent Republic of India has 
so far not been able to secure it in South Africa or even 
in Kenya. 

Sastri made a great speech on "Africa or India” at the 
St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, on February 24, 1924, in which 
he attacked Smuts as the prime mover in the Empire in 
defeiice of racial discrimination and of the outrageous de- 
cisioji concerning Kenya. Sastri had heard at the India 
Office that Smuts had sent many a long cablegram to the 
British Cabinet, advising them, threatening them, and 
generally warning them that (ho British Cabinet were deal- 
ing not only with Kenya but also with the wffiole of Africa, 
meaning the whole of white Africa. 

H(^ frankly admitted that the Kenya decision changed 
him: "If there is any Indian who can go through the ex- 
perience through which I went in connection with the 
Kenya mission, if there is any Indian who could have seen 
things that I was compelled to see, who could have ex- 
perienced the utter lack of responsibility that it was my 
misfortune to encounter in London during the few weeks 
of bitter sorrow and suffering, if there is any such Indian 
who has not changed, I think that most of us would dis- 
own him. I have changed.”’® 

Ibid., p. 97. 
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Lord Peel, the Secretary of State for India, advised 
Sastri to moderate his language and not deal with abstrac- 
tions but Sastri politely declined. When Sir Malcolm 
Hailey, the Home Member of the Government of India, 
advised the acceptance of the Kenya settlement if only in 
the interest of the Indians in Konya, who benefited to some 
extent, Sastri spurned it. The Kenya Indian leaders would 
have none of it. Sastri regretted that the Government of 
India, as then constituted, could not and did not stand by 
Indians as uncompromisingly as the Governor of Konya 
stood by the whites in Kenya. He, therefore, pleaded for 
non-official action. He hoped that some day the true 
British ideals of the Commonwealth would prevail. 

At the 1923 Imperial Conference it was agreed that com- 
mittees from India should negotiate directly with represen- 
tatives of the Dominions and Colonies. While the selection 
of the personnel of the committee from India was under 
discussion, Sastri’s name was not mentioned, but he was 
pressed by a member of Government to seek an interview 
with the Viceroy, Lord Reading. Sastri declined to rlo so, 
while willing to meet the Viceroy, if invited. Lord Reading 
had not got over his annoyance with Sastri for his speech 
at the Viceroy’s ban(|uet on May 12 , 1922 , on the eve of 
his Dominion tour, and did not invite Sastri. 

The Government of India sent a deputation, led by Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, to London to negotiate on the status 
of Indians in the British Colonies. In that connection, Mr. 
G. A. Natesan gave notice of a resolution in the Council 
of State asking for the publication of the Brief of Instruc- 
tions issued by the Goveinment of Ijidia to the Deputation 
and other relevant papers. In the absence of Natesan, Sastri 
moved it on March 19 , 1924 . At the outset, he drew out 
the full significance of direct negotiations, which marked a 
step in constitutional advance. Among other things, he re- 
pudiated the plea that Indians in Kenya were accorded 
equality with whites in that both were given adult franchise 
and warned that in so far as the elect oi al roll was separate 
and not common, it was a trick to block for ever the intro- 
duction of the common roll. It was not a favour but a dis- 
service done to Indians. He repeated his view that, if 
immigration to Kenya was to be restricted in the interests 
of the Africans, it should apply to the whites who exploited 
the Africans^ and not the Indians who benefited them. The 
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most galling feature of the Kenya decision was that white 
enemy aliens were preferred to Indian subjects of the Bri- 
tish Empire. Then he marie the somewhat unusual sugges- 
tion that, if iminigration should at all be regulated, it 
should be on the American system of quotas in proportion 
to the existing ratios of Indians and whites in Kenya. 

To the Indian members of the Colonies Committee, 
Sastri sent the folloM'ing telegram when they were about to 
sail for England. “India’s hopes and good wishes are with 
you. Be strong. Our cause is just and must win some day 
if no ignoble eominomise now bars the way.” And to Mr. 
Hope Simpson and Sir Benjamin Robertson, who were the 
British members of the Committee, Sastri sent the follow- 
ing cable: “India jn'ayerfully trusts you will preserve her 
self-respect and Britain’s honour. The Empire cannot long 
survive the extension of the colour bar beyond South 
Africa.’ ’" He also addressed a longish letter to Simpson, 
who was at the time Chairman of the British Liberal Party 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The status of Indians in Kenya and in South Africa was 
so similar in some respects that the same arguments applied 
to both. Speaking of the inferior status assigned to Indians 
in both, vSastri recalled that Sir Umar Hayat Khan had 
gallantly advocated the use of the bullet to vindicate India’s 
honour. Sastri advocated, rathei wished, that the Governor- 
General in Council in India offered their resignation as they 
were unable to protect Indians abroad. On March 9, 1924, 
in the Council of State Sastri .said among other things: “If 
the Governor-General in Council of India should say to the 
listening world, ‘It is impossible for us, as representatives 
of His Majesty’s Government, to govern India if within His 
Majesty’s Dominions, we are unable, and His Majesty’s 
Government are unable, to protect the just rights of the 
Indian subjects of Ilis Majesty,’ I think something would 
be done which might touch the conscience of the British 

people. I have still faith in them I am only saying that 

between the limit of the begging line that we have taken 
up and the beginning of the bullet line recommended by 
Colonel Sir Umar Hayat Khan, there is a large margin of 
high-minded, of brave and of responsible statesmanship, 
which we have to traverse, and, God willing, we hope that 
the interests of the British Empire, its dignity and its high 

Servant of India, April 3, 1924, p. 07. 
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mission in the world, in which I still have faith, dis- 
appointed as I have been sorely in one or two matters, that 
these will still be maintained while we traverse that 
margin/'^’' 

The Government of India, including its Indian mem- 
bers, replied that resignation would serve no good purpose 
and would amount only to a cowardly retreat from the 
problem. In an article published in the Servant of India 
Sastri denied this contention and gave several iiistances of 
ministers in Responsible Governments resigning when they 
found that grave wrongs had defied the ordinary treatment 
and cried out for some extraordinary remedy. He wished 
that the Government of India might create a convention 
of responsibility to the Indian Legislature, notwithstanding 
the Constitution."'' Sastri was still confident that if the 
Government of India resigned, the conscience of the British 
people would be roused to such a pitch that they would not 
sanction colour bar in colonies like Kenya. Then South 
Africa would be morally isolated. India should be left free 
to deal with her, and to that purpose, if none else, India 
should be given Dominion Status. He then made the then 
novel suggestion that the League of Nations should be 
invoked. He said: 

^Tndia should be allowed freedom to examine the }) 0 ssibilities 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations in order to bring the 
conduct of South Africa before the bar of the world's public 
opinion, seeing that the desser league of nations' has confessed 
its impotence to deal with such internal squabbles." 

Sastri was greatly disappointed that practically none of 
his suggestions for giving forceful yet constitutional expres- 
sion to India's resentment of the Kenya decision was 
adopted, except public meetings. Not even the British Em- 
pire Exhibition in London in April, 1924, was officially 
boycotted by the Government of India. Sastri, who was in 
Londo»i^t the time of the Exhibition, however, boycotted it. 


Ibid.^ March 27, 1924, p. 94. 
** Ibid., April 10, 1924, p. 112. 
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In December, 1923, Mr. 8. Kasturiranga Aiyengar, the 
Editor of The Hindu of JVIadras, passed away. Sastri wrote 
an appreciation of liiin. who had been his bitter critic. In 
giving him due praise 8as(ri said: “A notable publicist, 
powerful editor and dutiful son of India passed away the 
other day in the person of Mr. Kasturiranga Aiyengar. 
Proud and sensitive, shy and retiring, he did not court 
public notice but his conspicuous otBce forced him, as it 
were, on the general eye.” He then referred to his unfriendly 
attitude but did it with consumjnatc delicacy. “I cannot 
refrain from alluding to the pleasure I experienced on read- 
ing his telegram of cordial welcome after my unfortunate 
Kenya mi.ssion. It was something, 1 thought, to be recon- 
ciled to this undoubted patriot after an estrangement of 
many years. It is a vain grief, one which it is no dishonour 
to own, that my ill health prevented me from visiting him 
and shaking his hands before his end.” And he concluded: 
“Death closes all accounts. It is much to be wished that 
the sense of awe and irrevocableness, which prompts us to 
ignore the unpleasing and dwell lovingly on the pleasing in 
the contemplation of life which has just closed, should shed 
its beneficent influence even during life, so making public 
burdens somewhat less heavy and public duties somewhat 
more attractive.”^ 

Early in 1924, the Labour Party came to power in 
England with the Rt. Hon. Ramsay Macdonald as Prime 
Minister. In anticipation of the event, Sastri suggested that 
meetings should be held all over India to congratulate the 
Labour Government and to express the hope that justice 

’ Servant oj India, December 20, 1923, p. SS5. 
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would be done to India’s claims for Dominion Status at 
home and racial equality abroad. He said that there was 
abundant justification for hailing the advent of the first 
Labour Government in England as an event of first class 
importance in the political world. India had her own rea- 
sons in addition. A deep kinship unites those who wear the 
galling chains of subjection. Labour had from the first 
leaped over political frontiers and gloried in international 
affinities. The only active parliamentary committee which 
interested itself in Indian affairs at the time consisted al- 
most entirely of Labour meinbers. Exclusion from the 
careers open to the governing classes in Britain and the 
Empire at large predisposed them to bo friends of India’s 
political emancipation and champions of her nationalist 
programme. Ramsay Macdonald was Cliairman of the 
Queen s Hall meeting in London on June 29, 1923, when 
Sastri spoke on England and India, and had said: 

‘^When tlie time comes, we shall say to the Indian: ‘Your 
country is yours; your Government is yours; your r(‘sponsibility 
is yours. And we shall seek our justification, not in your con- 
tinued subjection to us, but in your own capacity for Self-rule 
and Self-Government’.’' 

The Labour Party's Election Manifesto liad appealed to 
all citizens to “hold out their hands of friendship and good- 
will to the struggling people everywhere who want freedom, 
security and happier life.” At the same time, Sastri warned 
that it was easy to exaggerate what the Labour Government 
could do at once, since it was a minority Govennnent and 
had powerful Tory opposition to face. Even so, India should 
mark her gratification at the success of those who had al- 
ways been friendly, and who in the dark hour of despair 
had spoken words of comfort and hope. ^ 

The Labour Government was not able to fulfil India s 
high expectations at the time only because it was in office 
for too short a time. A subsequent Labour Government, that 
of Mr. Clement Attlee, conferred Independence on India 
in 1947, while Churchill had declared that he had not be- 
come the King’s First Minister to preside over the liquida- 
tion of his Empire. . , i 

Sastri had come to Poona for the session of the National 
labial Federation during the Christmas week, and had 
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stayed on. About 9 p.m. on January 12, 1924, he was sud- 
denly called to see ]\Iahatma Gandhi at the Sassoon Hospi- 
tal. Gandhi, who had been in the Yervada Jail and had 
developed symptoms of appendicitis, was removed to the 
hospital as an immediate operation was considered essen- 
tial. He was asked by the attending doctors if he wished to 
see anybody before he was put under chloroform. He wished 
to sec Sastri if h(‘ was in town, along with two others. After 
returning from the hospital al:)Out midnight, Sastri dictated 
a statement of what happened. In the course of it, he said: 

“On iny entering (Ik; room we greeted each other and I en- 
quired how he fel(^ as to the operation. He answered firmly that 
the doctors had come to a definite conclusion and he was con- 
tent to aliidc by it, and in reply to further enquiry he said he 
had full eonfideiKH' in the medical men about him and that they 
had been very kind and very careful. Should tlierc arise any 
public agitation, he added, then it should be made known that 
he had no eoiujilaint whatever to make against* the authorities 
and that so far as the care of his body went, their treatment 
left nothing to be desired. . . . 

“I then lU’cssed him again for a message to his people, his 
followers or the country. Ho was surprisingly fiiin on this sub- 
ject. He said he was a prisoner of Government and he must 
observe the prisoner’s code of honour scrupulously. He was sup- 
posed to be civilly d(*ad. He had no knowledge of outside events 
and he could not have anything to do with the public; he had 
no message. 

“ ‘How is it, then^ that Mr. Mohammed Ali communicated a 
message as from you the other day?’ The words were scarcely 
out of my mouth when I regretted them. But recall was impos- 
sible. He was dTwiously astonished at my question and ex- 
claimed: ‘Mr. Mohammed Ali? A message from me?’ Luckily 
at this point the nurse came with some articles of apparel and 
signalled me to depart. In a few minutes he was shifted to the 
operation room. I sat outside marvelling at the exhibition I had 
witnessed of higli-mindedness, forgiveness, chivalry and love, 
transcending ordinary human nature, and what a mercy it was 
that the Non-cooperation movement should have had a leader 
of such serene vision and sensitiveness to honour.’’^ 


A week after, on January 19, 1924, the Deccan Sabha of 

* Ihid.j January 17, 1924, p. 604. ^ 
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Poona considered the question of the release of the 
Mahatma. Some of the leading members were against it, 
while Sastri and others were in favour. Though the latter 
had a majority, it was so small that no resolution was 
passed. Sastri felt 'Very depressed.''*^ 

Regarding the message to the public which Mohammed 
Ali had attributed to the Mahatma, there were some tele- 
graphic exchanges between him and Sastri about January 
22, 1924, and on the next day Mohammed Ali sent a tele- 
gram to Sastri apologising that he had been ujiable to recall 
his statement because the censor had delayed the cancelling 
message.^ 

The political situation in the beginning of 1924 was 
rather complicated. Lord Olivier had become the Secretary of 
State for India iji llie Labour Government in London. While 
sympathetic to Indian aspirations for self-government, he 
pleaded for time to win the support of the British Parlia- 
ment and the British element in Lidia, oflScial and non- 
official, for the purpose and in the meanwhile asked for the 
hearty cooperation of India in making the current reforms 
a success. The Liberals, who were realists, were agreeable. 
The Gandhian Congressmen stuck to their Non-cooperation 
and boycotted the legislatures. The Swarajists entered them 
with the professed object of non-cooperating from within 
and wrecking the Constitution. The Government of India 
offered a committee to examine the actual working of the 
reforms and to suggest improvements but within the exist- 
ing frame. Some Indian leaders preferred a Royal Commis- 
sion, mentioned by the British Government, to recommend 
further reforms; some others, particularly the Swarajists, 
demanded a Round Table Conference of British and Indian 
representatives so as to provide an element of self-deter- 
mination as well as British cooperation; some others still, 
particularly Mrs. Besant, preferred a National Convention, 
consisting only of Indians, to frame a constitution for India 
and present it to the British Parliament for ratification as 
it would be unadulterated self-determination. Some influen- 
tial sections in the Indian Legislative Assembly proposed 
to throw out the Budget if their demand was refused by 
Government; others felt that it would only antagonise even 
the friendly Labour Party and Government in England 
and strengthen the anti-Indian Conservatives in the Bri- 

® Sastri’s Diary, January 19, 1924. ‘ Ibid.^ January 23, 1924. 
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tish Parliament. 

Sastri was very disappointed that the Swarajists, who 
secured a inajoiity in the legislature of the then Central 
Provinces and Berar, lefused to take oflico. He appealed to 
them to shoulder responsibility and get the best of the 
existing Constitution. He said to the Liberals, who had in- 
curred unpopulai'ity and odium witliout end and had been 
condemned as enemies of the country and denied not 
merely the amenities biu even the opportunities of the 
platform, to take courage in both hands and beseech their 
countrymen in the* Cential Provinces and Berar not to pur- 
sue a suicidal course. ‘'Our voice may not bo heard, but it 
must be raised,”"' Sastri attended the meeting of the elected 
members of the legislatures, ("enlral and Provincial, in 
Delhi on Feluuary 3, 1924, to discuss the National Demand 
which asked foi- full Pespoiisible Ciovernment, including 
political, foreign and defence subjecis. The Swarajists in 
the Assembly secured the cooperation of some non-Swara- 
jists, like Jinnah, to support the National Demand, which 
was moved in tlie Assembly on February 8, 1924. The 
Swarajists moved an amendment in favour of a Round 
Talkie CoiiforeJice, tlie members of which were however to 
be selected by Government! Tlie amendment was finally 
carried by a majority of 76 to 48, much to the discomfiture 
of the Govern men t. 

Sastri regretted that tlie National Demand included the 
three subjects of Defence, Political and Foreign Depart- 
ments, which was an ‘'unnecessary and mischievous en- 
cumbrance” and was an embanassinent to the matter-of- 
fact negotiator with Government. On the other hand. 
Government need not have diawn a distiiadJon between 
"Responsible Government” and "Dominion Status” and 
taken up a nov-possunms attitude. The Government, after 
the first enthusiasm in the Avorking of the reforms, cried 
"halt” apparently under the influence of the late Tory 
Government in England. In consec^juence, a roofed distrust 
had seized hold of the Indian politician's mind, and it was 
only tangible action that could cure it. The newly formed 
Nationalist Party iiil ended to refuse supplies and adopt 
general obstruction if Government failed to make a satis- 
factory response. As the Labour Party was new to oflS.ee, 
Sastri pleaded that it had a claim on India’s patience and 

" Servant of India, January 24, 1924. 
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courtesy. He suggested that a deputation should proceed 
to England and negotiate with the new Secretary of State 
before the Cabinet gave its final answer. If a deputation did 
go forward, as he earnestly hoped it would, it would find 
its hand weakened, almost liandi capped, if the Assembly 
had refused supplies and started obstruction. Nothing much 
was lost by postponing such action by a few months, so 
that the Labour Party might not complain that between 
the Indian Government and the Indian politicians they 
had not had fair play. 

Sastri’s advice was not accepted by the Nationalists. 
They threw out the first three “Demands for Grants” in 
the Budget, but passed the others. The Assembly refused 
to “take into consideration” the Finance Bill. When the 
Bill was again presented witli the Governor-General’s re- 
commendation, the Assembly refused leave for its introduc- 
tion! On March 24 , 1924 , it was presented in the Council 
of State with both the “recommendation” and the “certifica- 
tion” of the Governor-General. As desired by the Govern- 
ment, the Bill was passed by the Council unanimously and 
without amendments the next day. Sastri, in giving his 
support, made it clear that, while he was in favour of ordered 
progress, the constitutional advance demanded in the As- 
sembly should have been accepted by Government, subject 
to the reservation of Defence, Foreign and Political Depart- 
ments. He was not in favour of advance by slow and num- 
erous steps. He feared that the rejection of the Bill by the 
Assembly had embarrassed the Labour Government. By 
passing the Bill unanimously and without amendments, the 
Council would counteract to some extent the undesirable 
effects of the action of the Assembly. 

While Sastri was o])posed to the I’cjection of the Budget 
and the Finance Bill, some Liberals in the Assembly had, 
after putting uji a struggle for a long while, joined the 
Swarajists in rejecting it, and were in consequence criticised 
for violation of party discipline. Sastri pleaded for tolerance 
of their action, for the special circumstances of the case 
justified the exercise of independent judgment. He did not 
approve of their action, but he was not prepared to convict 
them of indiscipline or apostasy, as some other Liberals did. 
Eager natures weie bound to recoil from regulation stan- 
dards of action and go a little beyond the border line when 
they found the really bold and progressive programme of 
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Liberalism was handicapped in execution by excessive timo- 
rousness or consideration for the susceptibilities of the 
powers that be. 1"he malady of the Liberal Party was deeper 
than some of them were williiig to believe. Events had 
moved on in their heedless way and left the old Liberalism 
a little behind. Instead of keeping in step with the rest of 
the world, the orthodox champions of the creed would, if 
they could, begin to cast out the heretics, preferring the 
straight and narrow doctrine to a truer apprehension of the 
environment and a wider comjorehension of the energy and 
patriotism all around. In this they seemed to reproduce 
with excessive fidelity the old ceremonial spirit of caste 
which continually drew its boundaries closer in the never- 
ending pursuit of an imaginary purity. In England, Liberal- 
ism and Socialism and, in fact, every other school of social 
and political tliought that had taken a name and indivi- 
dual form, had never been the same from decade to decade. 
Indian Liberals, as a definite party, had many things to 
learn. Let them not so soon erect a stake for the heretics 
amongst them. They were too few to divide further. Tole- 
rance, not rigidity of faith, should be their motto; great, 
not less, response to the hurrying forces around should be 
their aim. Some years later, when the word ^'Liberar^ had 
become unpopular, Sastri suggested that the name should 
be exchanged for a more appealing one. But his suggestion 
was not accepted. Instead, the Liberals, as a party, died a 
lingering death, unwept, unhonoured and unsung. 

Sastri was in London from May 10 to July 31, 1924, as a 
member of an Indian Delegation. Though handicapped by 
low health, he met a large number of influential statesmen 
with the twin objectives of promoting constitutional 
advance in India and securing equality of status for Indians 
in the British Empire. He interviewed the Labour Secretary 
of State for India, Lord Olivier. He addressed a crowded 
meeting in Bradford and explained that India was follow- 
ing the British example in demanding Dominion Status and 
that the rejection of the Budget was a mild imitation of the 
British precedent of refusing supplies until political de- 
mands were met. 

Lord Olivier, though a member of the Labour Cabinet, 
made a speech at Oxford in which he repudiated the right of 
Indians to immediate self-determination and recommended 
the adoption by them of Fabian tactics. Sastri, along with 
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some others, promptly submitted a memorandum to the 
India Office vindicating India's right to self-determination 
and the right to write her own constitution and warning 
against the step-by-step theory of political advance. It 
pointed out that the safety of the connection between India 
and England depended on the establishment of Dominion 
Home Rule in India as quickly as possible. Otherwise, the 
constitutional party would be flestroyed and people driven 
to despair. Certain reservations regarding defence, etc., were 
inevitable as temporary expedients even in a constitution 
written entirely by Indians. Such reservations should follow 
self-determination and not be a precedent condition to it. 

On May 27, 1924, the Report of the Public Services Com- 
mission, presided over by Lord Lee, was published. The 
same evening Sastri addressed a meeting of the British 
Auxiliary of the National Conference of India in London 
and referred to some of the chief recommendations of the 
Commission on merits and in relation to the self-govern- 
ment of India. The Government of India were, it was well 
understood, opposed to the appointment of the Commission 
as Sastri had anticipated when it was announced. The 
Indian political parties were also opposed, and the Indian 
Legislative Assembly refused to vote funds for the Commis- 
sion. But, at the command of the Secretary of State, the 
Governor-General secured the funds by “certification." The 
appointment of the Commission under such circumstances 
had embittered India; its recommendations served to aggra- 
vate it. In assessing the Report, Sastri welcomed the recom- 
mendation for the appointment of a Public Services Com- 
mission, which was already provided for in the Montagu 
Act of 1919 but not implemented. The Commission had 
proceeded on the presumption that no constitutional 
advance was contemplated and that the British Secretary 
of State for India would not relax his control over the Gov- 
ernment of India and w^ould have to recruit British person- 
nel to the superior services in India and guarantee them 
salaries and amenities which would be attractive to them. 
The extra financial burden proposed by the Commission 
was about a crore of rupees a year! Sastri claimed that, in 
view of the unanimous Indian demand for speedy Home 
Rule, the recruitment and control of the services in India 
should be traiisferred to the Government of India who 
would recruit Indians as far as possible and others from all 
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over the world where necessary, particularly in the techni- 
cal and scientific services. India should increasingly run her 
own services. He then referred to the impact of the Lee 
Recommendations on the unity of the Commonwealth. 
There was no considerable school of politicians in India, 
even that over which Mahatma Gandhi presided, which 
wished to take India outside the British Empire. This was 
an asset of superlative importance which no British states- 
man should squander. He hoped tliat in the future no politi- 
cal party or statesman in Britain enthroned in power for 
the time being would, by thoughtless word, by long-delayed 
action, by bitter remonstrance, dissipate that valuable asset. 
He then made an impassioned appeal for enabling India to 
be a self-respecting and enthusiastic member of the Com- 
monwealth. 

“I am speaking as a student of Indian Literature and History, 
as one whom a scholarly and eminent professor taught to value 
British institutions, to revere the Mother of Parliaments, and 
to hope that on the soil of India there would be a system of 
government built similar to yours but adapted to our needs, to 
shed on the many millions of India and their coming genera- 
tions something of that material prosperity, that moral eleva- 
tion, which is your pride to enjoy under your owm constitution. . . . 
Teach me — I am fairly old no^v by Indian standards — teach me 
and the coming generations to honour and cherish the British 
connection with other feelings than pride. . . . Believe me, we are 
no longer proud of it because you have not yet assigned to us 
a place in the Empire wdiich alone can evoke that sentiment of 
pride. That is the w^ork of future statesmen. I hope that this 
connection, great in history and potent for the benefit not mere- 
ly of the British Empire but, I believe, of India, will be estab- 
lished on a basis of honourable equality and reciprocal goodwill 
BO that it may continue to redound to human happiness for 
ever.*^® 

Among the main points that Sastri made in this speech 
was the abolition of the Council of the Secretary of State 
because it consisted of the ^^dearest grand-mammas in the 
world” who had long retired from service in India and 
lived in the past. 

He was among those who addressed a crowded and 

• Ibid,, June 19, 1924, p. 239. 
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enthusiastic meeting in the Queen^s Hall, London, on June 
25, 1924, in support of Dominion Horne Rule for India. He 
approved of the personnel of the Muddiman Committee, 
appointed by the Covernmont of India, to review the work- 
ing of the Constitution with a view to remedying adminis- 
trative defects, hut thought that the terms of reference 
were inadequate. The Provinces had Diarchy, under which 
part of the (ioverjinient was in charge of popular ministers 
responsible to the legislatures, wdiile the Centre w^as wholly 
autocratic and responsible only to London. Such a system 
was incongruous and wouhl lead to perpetual friction and 
misunderstanding. When he left India it \vas wddely whis- 
pered that the authorities there wqvc quite walling to 
advance the Provincial or Local Covernments to full auto- 
nomy, but wxnx' quite keen on keeping the Central Govern- 
ment unregenerale as before. He could not conceive of a 
greater blunder. 

He recalled that in international bodies India had 
already acfiuired an almost independent status, but the 
Indian delegations were invariably led by Rritishers, a 
retired Viceroy or a member of the Indian C'ivil Service, 
but not an Indian — an object of notice to the whole world 
and a libel oii the intelligence and cajmeity of the people of 
India. This w\as possilde because tlie Gov(*rninent of India 
w'as not autonomous and responsible to the people of India. 
There were matters like the distribution of functions be- 
tween the Centre and the Provinces and the redistribution 
of the Provinces themselves wLich only a Government of 
India responsible to the people of India could tackle. 

Sastri had a somewhat unusual experience in Birming- 
ham when both Dr. Besant and he spoke and Dr. Haden 
Cuest w^as in the chair. Sastri noted in his Diary that while 
Besant w^as in top form, he did pooidy, because of his heart 
trouble and the Chairman asked him to stopl’^ 

Sastri and other members of the Indian Delegation had 
almost daily interview's wdth statesmen of all schools of 
political thought in London and in other places like Bath, 
Cardiff, Oxford, Cambridge, Manchester, Leeds and Liver- 
pool. Reuter’s representative gave a luncheon party, w^hich 
was attended by several leading personalities, in honour of 
Sastri. He addressed similar parties given by Mr. and Mrs. 
S. K. Radcliffe, Miss Maude Royden, Lord and Lady Lee, 

^ Sastri’s Diary, June 27, 1924. 
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and met Sir Campbell Stuart, a Director of The Times, 
London, Sir Valentine Chirol of The Times, Lord Chelms- 
ford, Lord and Lady Willingdon, Sir Frederick and Lady 
White, Lord and Lady Southborough, E. S. Montagu, Lionel 
Curtis, Sir Michael Sadler, Sir Gilbert Murray, Harold 
La.ski and the Prime Minister, among others. 

Lord Winterton, who was rude to Sastri in 1923 , came 
up to Sastri at a party at Westminster Hall, shook hands 
and spoke nieely to him! Sastri was a member of the Depu- 
tation which waited on the Prime Minister, Ramsay Mac- 
donald, and Lord Olivier, the Secretary of State for India. 
The former was very sympathetic, but the latter was less 
so.® 

The task of the Indian Delegation to England was not 
rendered easier by the seeming approval by some Indian 
leaders of political murder and by the recurrence of Hindu- 
Muslim riots in India which the anti-Indians were not slow 
to exploit for their purpose. 


• Ibid., July 18, 1924. 
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Sastri left London on August 1. 1924, and reached Bombay 
on the 15th. His strenuous work in England had consider- 
ably strained his health. He was so ill that he could not 
attend a reception at the Imperial Indian Citizenship Asso- 
ciation, Bomba 3 ^ on the 15th. He left for Poona and was 
ill there for some days. Nevertheless, he addressed a meeting 
at the Deccan Sabha on the 18th for over an hour and suf- 
fered all night with fever and heart -pain and could not 
sleep. Later, he went to Simla for the session of the Council 
of State, but could not stand its altitude and had to return 
almost immediately and proceeded to Bangalore for rest 
and recuperation. 

The Hindu-Muslim riots caused such great distress to 
Mahatma Gandhi that he undertook a vicarious fast for 
twenty-one days in Delhi in September, 1924. Under the 
shadow of the fast the Unity Conference was held from 
September 26 to October 2, 1924. It was attended by several 
important leaders of all communities, including the Chris- 
tian Metropolitan of India. The assembled leaders pledged 
themselves to ensure respect for freedom of conscience and 
of religion even under provocation. Sastri was invited to the 
Conference but he abstained, partly because of his ill health 
and partly because he was somewhat sceptical of its achiev- 
ing its purpose. He wrote an article in which he said: 

“No one who loved human nature or respects Indian national 
character will fail to be struck by the heroism and iron will of 
the Saint of Sabamiati which, recalling in some aspects certain 
well-known episodes in the lives of Sri Eama and Bhishma, lift 
the twenty-one days’ fast and penance to epic grandeur, But are 
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people, under stress of an emotion variously compounded of hero- 
worship, responsibility for a great life and morbid anxiety to 
reach memorable results within a prescribed time, likely to be 
the safest judges of differences tliat reach down to the founda- 
tions of culture and religion?”^ 

After the coiudusion of the Coiifereiiee, Sastri commented 
on its pi’oceeriings in a message to the Statesman in the 
course of vdiich he said that the adjustment of political and 
semi-political demands of the Muslim community with 
reference to the Swaraj movement involved subtler and 
more complicated issues. It could not be effected without 
the fullest coopc'i alioii of the European community, official 
as well as non-offi(a*al. After paying a well-deserved tribute 
to two Britishers, Ihe Metropolitan of India ahd Mr. Arthur 
Moore, the editor of the Siniesinap, for the “marvellous 
healing quality” of their contribution at the Conference, 
Sastri went on to say: 

“Britishers have' to understand that the fate of an empire 
depends on the choice they now make between the pursuit, as 
heretofore, of their own momentary interests and the adoption 
of a policy which, in communal, if not in individual, matters, is 
calculated to further the growth of a political nationality in 
India in place of tho man}'' seclional and communal loyalties 
which the law sanctions and British example stimulates. 

He followed up this message by a scries of articles 
appealing to the highe,st and the noblest elements in the 
British character to help , solve the connnunal problem and 
advance India politicvally. He was not sure that Hindu- 
Muslim tensions \voiild disappear with Sw^araj, but he was 
clear that they should not be a bar to it, and he appealed 
to the British to take an active hand in composing such 
tensions rather than take advantage of them. “History 
would perhaps refuse to support the charge that the Briti- 
sher in India actually fomented either religious or political 
animosity. To say that he profited by them was simply to 
say that he was human.” On the other hand, British accom- 
plishments in India tejided to heal and reconcile such ani- 
mosities. The great civilising agencies, the modern educa- 

^ Servant of India, September 25, 1924, p 200. 

- Ibid., October 9, 1924, p. 421, 
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tion and the representative institutions that the Britisher 
introduced had a healing and reconciling tendency which 
could not be wholly frustrated by individual malevolence. 
But that lendency was passive. Sastri would have the 
Britisher take an active hanrl. 

What was wanted from thc^ re])resentati v(' of the British 
power in the future was not merely holding the scales, but 
active assistance in the work of mutual aiipeasement. His 
new role of guide, ])hilo,sopher and friend of India in the 
path of self-govormnent required him night and day to help 
in the removal of all causes that preventefl the growth of 
complete con(*ord. Otherwise, his justification of delay in 
political reform by the existence of intei Jial feuds would be 
unredeemed hypocrisy. 

Sastri was not happy to invoke such benevolent inter- 
vention, but he felt that it was essential for permanent 
peace and progress. It was a sad confession to make, but 
the sadness was lessened by the reflection that it was not 
the result of any inherent moral defect in the Indian people, 
but in great pait the evil inheritance of a long course of 
ill-starj'cd history. Unofficial negotiations would carry us 
far, but not sufficiently far. 

Writing on ^'The Britisher in Indian Politics,” Sastri 
pleaded for a conqflete reversal of spirit in the attitude of 
the British comminiity. official and non-official, in India. 
Where tliey divided or benefited by a division, they must 
reconcile. It was not right, for them to go the same way as 
before, leaving the Swaraj policy of Parliament somehow 
to realise itself. Lord Curzon had said that the British capi- 
talist exploited India and the Briiish official administered 
India, but both were aspects of the same process. Still it 
was possible to distinguish the one from the other. The 
official was the l^etter of the two in their response to the 
political demands of Lidia. Sastri handsomely acknowledged 
the good that the British institutions had done in India. 

'^Not only have standards of efficiency and thoroughness in 
administration fjeen raised far above the level ri'ached at an}^ 
time before in our history, but the springs of public conduct 
have been purified, official prijbity has received a new meaning, 
public opinion has been taught and encouraged, in spite of fre- 
quent lapses, to assert itself, and whether between sexes, between 
capital and labour, or between teacher and pupil, a nobler and 
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more chivalrous relation has been established, beyond danger, 
let us hope, of being forgotten when Britain's hand is withdrawn 
from the helm. Wlio, again, would hesitate to acknowledge hand- 
somely the awakening of the social conscience towards the ser- 
vile and depressed class(\s as a result of Western ideals? Why, 
the national ambition, of which the intensity is proving a serious 
embarrassment to the Government, is itself the product of 
English education. . . . Our tale of indebtedness would not be 
complete if we did not pay an unreserved tribute of admiration 
and gratitude to the loving devotion and heroic sense of duty 
with which many missionaries, teachers and officials from the 
West have laboured for the good of the people of this land and 
the unstinted homage and welcome of our hearts to the men and 
women of anotlirr race who recognise in the present distracted 
political movement the throes of a nation’s birth and rejoice in 
openly championing the claims of those brethren among whom 
their lot is cast.” 

He then exhorted the British community to crown its 
high achievement by a higher ethic. 

“It is this record, mixed, it is true, of lights and shadows, 
but hardly to be matched for general beneficence in the long 
and chequered history of man, which we would exhort the Briti- 
sher to c^o^^^l by a chapter of pure unselfish work— that of re- 
nunciation. . . . Tlie British population and the British army here 
ought no longer to consider themselves as the outpost of an an- 
nexing and exploiting Empire. On the contrary, they must pre- 
pare their minds for the new task of fitting the Indian people 
for democratic institutions by associating with them in the com- 
mon duties of common citizenship on terms of equality, instead 
of maintaining themselves as a community apart, with interests 
and rights and duties of their own and a citizenship of their own 
distinct from and elevated above that of the natives of the land.” 

The superior position of the British community had 
enabled them to play the Providence in Indian politics for 
so long that the Indian intelligentsia had been left without 
the power of bold initiative and organised self-help. “The 
representatives of the British nation now occupy a position 
which, notwithstanding the decline of the last few months, 
can be truly described as one of unequalled prestige and 
arbitral authority. It is to the disinterested use of this rare 
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position, assailed but still not conquered, that we now call 
the members of the European community of India.” At the 
same time, he appealed to the Indian leaders to make a 
radical readjustment of attitude towards the British. 

^‘Good-will and ill-will nmst evoke likes. Is it too late to try 
a little mutual trust? Whether in the first instance or under pro- 
vocation, certain of our politicians have indulged in indiscri- 
minate abuse. We have insulted; we have bullied; wo have 
threatened. We have been super-sensitive and too prone to see 
national insult and humiliation. We have boasted of our national 
virtues and capabilities, to which our claim is doubtful, and we 
have denied national faults and weaknesses which blaze as the 
noonday sun. We have allowed political liatred to mar social 
intercourse. Wc; have invented a theoiy of Non-cooperation which 
should carry us to our destined goal in disregard and defiance 
of the Imperial Parliament, the British Cabinet and the Govern- 
ment of India. We have in the extremity of despair actually in- 
culcated a spirit of disobedience and direct action which, while 
creating disorders and tumults and embarrassments now, is cer- 
tain to recoil with terrible force on our own heads and expose 
our home-rule regime, wiien it is established, to the serious risks 
of continued and chronic distemper.” 

He pleaded that Swaraj for India should be universally 
accepted, and its achievement should be by peaceful and 
constitutional means. As a concrete step, he suggested that 
the European community should voluntarily give up sepa- 
rate electorates, \vhich by their status, standing and influ- 
ence and their organisation they did not need for their 
protection, and accept the common roll, wdth reservation 
of seats. Though even this expedient fell short of the final 
aim of oneness of citizenship, it still avoided many of the 
evils of separate electorates. ‘Tt is true that the essence of 
democracy w^as first ruined in 1909 when the right of the 
Muslim community to separate representation was con- 
ceded. Surely, it is for the European community to show 
the better way in India, not follow the worse.”^ 

He instituted a balanced and withal charitable compari- 
son between the professions and practices of the British 
community in India, who were in a false predicament. 


* Ibid,, October 2, 1924, p. 411. 
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^'Restitution and renunciation should be the keynotes of the 
community’s future policy. These are, however, virtues difficult 
to acquire and practise for a people who have built up a world- 
wide empire. . . . While throwing open, on the one hand, the 
public institutions of the country to the depressed classes, they 
desire, on the other hand, to maintain white clubs, white schools, 
and, to the extent possible, white residential quarters and white 
services and white churches. . . . One of the best educated nations 
in the world, they resisted till the other day the introduction of 
free and compulsory elementary education in this country. Ac- 
customed in their own land to guard the people against the en- 
croachme^nts of the executive, they find themselves here cham- 
pioning the executive at every turn, demanding for them not 
only greater emoluments but greater powers and greater immuni- 
ties from the press and from the law^ courts. Professing to pre- 
pare the ])eople of India for responsible government, they are 
by no means whiling to abandon their practical monopoly of the 
militaiy and diplomatic services, not even the main directive 
posts in the civil dei)artments. Called by the new^ regime to teach 
the people to rise above all forms of communalism and weld 
themselves into one political nationality, they not only defend 
the existence of separate franchises and separate communal re- 
gisters, but set a bad example by maintaining special consti- 
tuencies for thems(‘lves and emphasising in most public matters 
their distinctiveness from the rest of the population.” 

Sastri continued: “Let us graiit at once the extreme dif- 
ficulty of making a complete reversal of attitude, such as is 
required when a community has to pass from frank domi- 
nation to ecpial association. It is not merely a political but 
a moral transformation. Much time must pass, and we 
must exercise a large measure of forbearance and tolera- 
tion in the interval.” It w^as unfair to deny or ignore that 
there were individual Britishers who rose to their high 
mission. He appealed to the British to think nobly and act 
nobly, to surrender privilege and accept equality. 

Among the Britishers who fulfilled the high mission was 
Montagu, who died in November, 1924 , and whose statue 
Sastri unveiled in Bombay on May 14 , 1925 . There could 
be no doubt, he said, that the recent political history of 
India would have been very favourable to India if Mon- 
tagu had been in power in Whitehall during the latter part 
of the War. He w-as sleepless over the question of Dominion 
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Status for India. He would lie on the watch for every op- 
portunity of getting India in, wherever, in diplomatic or 
political matters, the Dominions were mentioned. He had 
so closely identified himself with India that he preferred to 
preside over the Finance Commissiojj in connection with 
the Treaty of Versailles as a member of the Indian Delega- 
tion rather than as a member of the British Cabinet. He 
fought hard to secure the admissioji of India to the League 
of Nations and ultimately succeeded. But for Montagu, the 
public enquiry into the Punjab atrocities of General Dyer 
would not have been instituted. As long as he. was in office 
as Secretary of State for India, the progress of his reforms 
in India was steady and palpable, but his resignation 
marked the dividing lino between the success and the failure 
of Diarchy. Montagu was earnest about transferring as 
rapidly as possible ultimate responsibility for the gover- 
najice of Inffia to the GovenmieiiL of India by conventions. 
He had said to Sastri; “J must hereafter abolish myself.” 
If he had remained in office a few years longer, he would 
have secured greater devolution of authority from London 
to Delhi. He described India as his constituency and sought 
to represent its wishes. He published ilie Viceroy's cable 
about the Turkish negotiations because he felt that India, 
as a Dominion, was entiiled to give public expression to her 
views on the Turkish question, though it cost him his office 
as Secretary of State for India in the British Cabinet. 

"There was no danger that he was not prepared to face, no 
opposition which he was not ready to brave, in pushing India’s 
claims forward. Some of his personal friends and admirers have 
written to me expressing their profound grief that Indians have 
not realised the full extent of their indebtedness to Montagu. 
Alas! this is only too tnie. He ncgh;cted his position in British 
public life and devoted himself entirely to the service of India. 
It is sad that such a whole-hearted and selfless worker should 
have been insuffiqiently appreciated.” 

In his “private” letter to Sastri dated March 5, 1923, 
after his enforced retirement, Montagu thanked the Liberal 
Federation for its resolution ai)preciating his services to 
India, but regretted that his advice was not consistently 
accepted even by his admirers in India. 
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^'One of the bitter reflections which I carry with me in my 
retirement is this: that I have always failed to get a consistent 
acceptance of my advice, even from my political friends in 
India; and the generosity of their appreciation of my services, 
which reaches me from time to time, is only measured by the 
frequency with which they differ from and reject my opinion.” 

Sastri was no blind admirer of Montagu; he had strongly 
condemned Montagu ’s consent to the Rowlatt Act and other 
measures of repression. “But let us recognise, on a calm 
survey of the facts, that our affairs are so disorganised and 
tangled that friends find it imposvsible to do us good without 
at the same time doing some harm. It seems the price 
exacted of all reformers.” Of his personal relations with 
Montagu, Sastri said: “Our interviews in London were fre- 
quent. As soon as I appeared in his office, he would draw a 
big chair Jiear the fireplace, and wdth his large long legs 
sprawling about and crossing and recrossing each other fre- 
quently, would motion me to the sofa near and star! talking 
on all subjects under the sun with such freedom and cor- 
diality that, I assure you. I never felt that there was a 
barrier between us of either race, status or official reserve.” 
During their last interview, Montagu dwelt on the judge s 
criticism of his conduct as Secretary of State for India in 
the case betweeji Sir Shankaran Nair and Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer, and “fell the sting of it — from the Indian point 
of view — and writhed under it like a man in physical pain.” 
His parting words to Sastri were so tender that Sastri never 
recalled them without emotion: 

^'Forgive my talking like this. Everybody tells me that you 
arc nowadays so dis-spirited that I must try and cheer you up. 
But here I have been talking for the last hour of nothing but 
my troubles and woes.” 

Sastri bracketed only two other British statesmen with 
Montagu: Burke and Morley. But Montagu was unique in 
some ways: 

“It is the unique glory of Montagu to have cherished, from 
the beginning, faith in the capacity of the people of India to 
bear the bui den of Responsible Government. His liberalism pos- 
sessed the rare (juality of courage and comprehended Asiatics in 
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its range. He had bold plans for binding India to the Common- 
wealth of Great Britain. He devoted his great talent solely for 
the furtherance of these plans and did not hesitate when the 
time came to sacrifice himself in the cause. Whether we test his 
record by intention or measure it by actual achievement, he 
stands a clear head and shoulders above all other benefactors of 
India. Here was a Montagu; when comes such another?'^ 
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Th£ j)olil.ic!al .situalion liad, after Montagu's resignation, 
(levelopt!(l into ^\hat Sa,slri said was a ‘‘natural and inevi- 
table'’ tragedy, for wliich no party in particular could be 
blamed but which nevcadheless meant unnierited suffering 
for the innocent people. Deshabandhu C. 11. Das, who was 
in the ascendant, particularly in Bengal, admitted that 
“anarchical criiiK'" was spreading and had thereby provided 
“the clearest and mo.st unambiguous justification for repres- 
sive action by (lovernment. " He pi'oposed to proceed with 
civil disobedience all the same, but, unlike Mahatma 
Gandhi, would take no respoiisibility if violence broke out! 
He was. however, willing to accept delay and stages in poli- 
tical reconstruction, provided the onward course was laid 
out beyond doubt by agreement between British and Indian 
statesmen. Sastri approv{'d of the constructive part of the 
policy of Das. 

He supported the, views of Sir Ciiimanlal Scialvad when 
he demanded that Diarchy iji the Provinces should go and 
the Central Govci'iiment .should be made re, sponsible to the 
Central Legislature as far as possible. He was particularly 
pleased that Sir Ciiimanlal denounced the policy and prac- 
tice of Sir George Lloyd, “that pocket edition of Lord Cur- 
zon,” from inside knowledge, for Sir Ciiimanlal was a 
member of the Executive half of the Bombay Government 
under the Governor.ship of Sir George. Sastri distinguished 
Sir Chinianlal from other Liberals. “Like all Liberals, he 
[Sir Chinianlal] gave expression on all pofssible occasions 
to disapjirobation of the Non-cooperation Movement. But 
unlike most Liberals, he refused to qualify his disapproba- 
tion by a personal laudation of the Mahatma.” Sastri was 
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among the ''most Liberals’\^ 

In an article on "Repression in Bengal/’ Sastri reiterated 
his view that reform, and not repression, was the better way 
to deal with anarchical crime in Bengal. He sorrowfully 
admitted a fall in his faith that India’s political progress 
would be secured with peace and harmony and without 
violence. What the British Parliament, pioinised, the 
bureaucracy in India denied and gavea*ooni f(jr the convic- 
tion among the more ardent Indian politicians that political 
advance could be extracted from the ’oureaucracy only 
through violence and revolution. He noti(*efl a desire on the 
part of Govonment to "teach a h'sson to ihe jM^ople.” to 
indulge in frightfulness. The a\erag(^ Britisher in India 
thought the Indian politician was an ilUt'cnditionod mal- 
content. Even a British judge of an Indian High Court did 
not realise the implications of the Rowialt Act, which 
Sastri had denounced as the "unblest inollier of i\, monstrous 
brood of evil.” He thought that the Aet, ga-. e ( Jox ernment 
no power to detain persons indefinitely and nevei' to bring 
them to justice! When Sastri assured him that it did, the 
British judge "stared for a second, drew out his watch and 
remembered a pressing engagement!”^ 

Very unusual for him, Sastri had a fling at Sir Aluham- 
mad Shafi and Sri B. N, Sanna, who had, as non-officials, 
strenuously opposed the Rowlait Bill in 1919, but as mem- 
bers of the Government of India in 1924 were parties to the 
equally obnoxious Ordinance promulgatcfl l)y the Viceroy 
instead of resigning in protest. The responsibility of office 
had imposed silence on them. And yet in truth, asked 
Sastri, why it should make a difference. He did not con- 
sider it necessary to join the SAvarajya. Party to protest 
against the Ordinance; liis protest attracted greater notice 
because he did not. participate in the destructive tactics of 
the Party. In a personal letter to Mrs. Besant, he gently 
protested against her su})port of repression by Government.^ 
Sastri reacted unfavourably to the invitation cojitained 
in a statement issued by Mahatma Gandhi, C. R. Das and 
Motilal Nehru for a united front of all political parties in 
India for political advance. The Liberals could not join be- 
cause of the non-political, and therefore irrelevant, con- 
ditions attached to the invitation like universal spinning, 

' Servant of India, November 6, p \12 
“ Sastri’s Diary, November -1, 1924 
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compulsory khaddar and the suspension, and not abandon- 
ment, of Non-cooperation and Civil Disobedience. The 
joint statement claimed that “hand spinning is the best 
and the most tangible method of establishing a visible and 
substantial bond between the masses and Congressmen”! 
Sastri was not impressed. He wrote: “Is it intended that 
the overpowering necessity of universal spinning, which 
has not come into the consciousness of the masses, can ever 
be taught them as an injunction of daily practice by the 
classes to whom it is not an enjoyment, an economic neces- 
sity or an ancient religious exercise?” And with withering 
sarcasm, he added: “Those who do not care enough are to 
be admonished by those who care even less!” He dismissed 
the cult of the Charka as an aid to Swaraj as utterly inap- 
propriate. As regards political objectives and methods, the 
Congress pronouncements were somewhat vague. Swaraj 
might be within or wilhout the Commonwealth; the omis- 
sion of the qualif} iiig word “constitutionar’ left the method 
vague. Sastri recalled that Mahatma Gandhi had once 
understood Swaraj as Dominion Status within the Empire 
and a pailiamcmtaiy form of government, and had recently 
declared that Ci\'il Disobedience w\as out of the question. 
But one could not lie sure of his next move. If Dominion 
Status and constitutional method be unequivocally accepted 
by the Congress, it would be i)ossible for the Liberals to 
join it. Otherwise, they may ))e obliged to secede once 
again. He pleaded for joint action on the common ground 
between all parties, namely for Home Rule and against Re- 
pression. Some Congressmen, and S. Satyamurthy among 
them, congratulated Sastri on his suggestions and invited 
him to rejoin the Congress." 

LTnity among the political pariiQs in India for the at- 
tainment of Swaraj was the dominating preoccupation of 
political India at the time. The Congress leaders invited an 
all-party meeting in Bombay on November 21 and 22, 1924. 
The Council of the National Liberal Federation met on the 
20th in Bombay. Since September, when he retired to 
Bangalore for rest and recuperation, Sastri had been pretty 
cotitinuously suffering from his heart trouble. Instead of 
taking complete rest, he kept himself busy writing articles - 
on current events and corresponding with friends in India 
and abroad. On November 18, 1924, he heard the sad news 

* Sastri ’s Diary, November 13 , 1924 . 
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of the death of Montagu at the early age of forty-five. The 
event was a great shock to him, for his relations with Mon- 
tagu were even closer than that of Gokhale with Morley. 
The shock worsened his health, and his doctors and friends 
advised hijn to staj'^ in Bangalore. Bui Sastri insisted on 
attending the Lit)e]al Federation Council as well as the 
All-Parties C'onference. He was. howcv’er, too late for the 
first but attended the second, and was persuaded to preside 
over its sessions on Ihe 22nd. Th(Tc w’as sharp difference of 
opinion regaiding the Bengal Ordinance. Finally, the Con- 
ference condemned it. It also appointed a large committee 
of representatives of all i)olilical parties, wdth Mahatma 
Gandhi as chairman, to draw up a scheme for Swaraj and 
for Hindu-Muslini settlement. 

Sastri returned to Bangalore worse in health. Ho could 
not walk a few yards without pain and suffering and could 
not often relish food. But he continued to write to the press 
on current affairs, particularly the quest for Swaraj. 

In an article contributed to The Hindu Annual of 
Madras, Sastri commented ow the pio.spect of i-eunion in 
the Congro.ss, whose annual session was due to be held in 
the Christmas week in B('lgaum under the presidentship of 
Mahatma Gandhi. He reiterated once again his plea that 
the Congress should in unequivocal terms accept Dominion 
Status within the British Empire as its current objective 
and not play with the idea of independence outside of it. 
In so far as I)ominion Status included Ihe right of sece.ssion, 
it was not a lower, and, thcT'efore, not Ji humiliating, goal. 
Indeed, the opposition to Dominion Status among some 
Britishers was due to the anticipation that India would 
exercise her constitutional right to secede the moment she 
was made a Dominion, and they could not oppose it con- 
stitutionally. The invitation extejided to the European As- 
sociation and the Anglo-Indian Association to cooperate 
with the Committee would be rational only if Dominion 
Status was clearly contemplated. Once Swaraj was defined as 
Dominion Status with a parliamentary form of government, 
there was not the same need to restore the words “by con- 
stitutional means," for the words “peaceful and legitimate” 
would in that context mean “constitutional.” The yarn 
franchise should be dropped, as it was absurd, irrelevant 
and fantastic, and Non-cooperation should be abandoned 
and not merely suspended. 
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Sastri ended his article with a brilliant' and tantalising 
characterisation of the Mahatma: 

'‘Mr. Gajullii ri,{j;h(Iy dc'seribes liiinscif as a soldier. With a 
soldier’s un(iiie<(i()j]iii^ laitli in the justness of his cause, he 
combine^ a soldita’s iiiiqu(vti(uiing faith in the wisdom of his 
campaign. Jlis njincli may ho liiiidored and delayed, but it must 
be piirsu(‘d rolcntlossly and unflinchingly. He deplores the losses 
and suffering'^ of his side and has a tear to spare for the enemy 
as well. Jle will ijy to minimise them to the utmost. But turn 
back he will not. He aloiK's his mistakes and failures in the 
only way ojien to liim: by fasts and prayer and penance. When 
his account with God is settled on one ])agc, he opens a fresh 
one on tlie next. He- has often called himself a scientific experi- 
menter. Ji In not his fault if his tools and chemicals happen to 
be human. Unfortunately, they feel and suffer, and the operator 
himself is as tenchu-hearterl as any SistiT of Mercy. But the 
lab()rat(jry knows in* ]uty and needs no rest. The truth or Satya 
must be found. He seeks the guidance of God at every step. 
A'Vhat jiiore coidd ois' do! Hi* js charg(‘d with a great mission 
and must fulfil it The world must learn Satyagraha at its peril. 
In Gerin iny and Fran(‘f', in Britain and America, in the Domi- 
nions and, inde(‘d, all over the civilised world, his sayings and 
doings as (Ik* head of tin^ Non-coo])eration Movement are studied 
with inten-(' inti'rest as a ncAV evangel for the future of man- 
kind in the international as well as in the national sphere. His 
theati'e encom])asses the (‘arth. History, far off history, is his 
only compi'lent judge, after God. This, the present writer be- 
lieves, is a tru(’ and just })icture of the psychology of Mr. 
Gandhi. It is not drawn in a sjhrit of disrespect or with a view 
to pass moral judgment. But Mr. Gandhi’s contemporaries, be 
they ev(r so puny, liave a duty to the country as well as he. 
They may not see clearly; they may not judge rightly. But as 
they see e.nd judge, so they must act. If they believe that in the 
search of highly ])rol)lematical good he is bringing highly pro- 
bable evil on their common motherland, they are bound to op- 
pose him all they can. It is a comfort to know that he at least 
will not })lame them.”^ 

Sastri recorded in his Diary on December 24, 1924, a 
discussion as to whether Gandlii was more truly an apostle 
of non-violence or one of courageous conduct, and he hini- 
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self took the latter view! 

As anticipated by Sasfri, ll)c Cojigress at Belgaum shut 
the door against unity of all i^arties on a minimum common 
platform and adopted rcsolutioJis which .were unlikely to 
impress the other parties or the Govermnent. The Liberal 
Federation met in JiUcknow, but Sastri could not attend it 
because of his ill lu'alth. 

The continuance' of revolutionary crinie and the repres- 
sive action of Go^’ernmont created a difficult situation for 
ppple like Sastri. He disagreed with Mahatma Gandhi's 
view that the Bengal Ordinance was deliberately aimed at 
the suppression of the legilimate i)olitical activities of the 
Swarajists. Such an objective was ex])ressly dc'iiied by the 
Govenimenl sj^okesmen. including the Viceroy and the 
Governor of ]k‘ngal. But the real difficulty which Sastri 
felt was that the repressive law was in practice not admiiiis- 
tered by the Vice]’oy or the Governor, but by the British 
bureaucraev, not in syjn))athy with the aspirations of the 
Indian peoi)le and too rearly to resort to rej)ression. He re- 
jected the charge that Indian politicians difl not care 
enough for law and order and indulged only in destructive 
criticism. He insisted that the gravamen of pnldic displea- 
sure was against indefinite detention or imprisonment ex- 
ceeding three or four weeks without trial. The public re- 
sented. not the ns(', bur tJie abuse of repressive laws. “When 
a citizen is deprived of Jiis liberty to any oxtciif, a limit 
must be' placed on the ])eriod of such deprivation, after 
which the executive must bring him to trial. 

Due to continued ill health Sastri resignt^d his member- 
ship of the Couneil oT Slate early in 1925. He was, however, 
engaged in collecting and collating matei ial for a biography 
of Gokhale which he intended to wriU‘, and in writing to 
the press on eurrent political matters. 

He returned to the question of reunion of political par- 
ties on April 16. 1925, anrl pleaded that the Swarajists and 
Liberals should unite because their methods of parliamen- 
tary action wen' common, though the Swarajists were 
handicapperl by their previous profi'ssions to destroy the 
Constitution from within. Having characterised the 
Government of Tnriia as “Satanic," the Sw-arajists felt co- 
operation with it was morally ruled out; nevertheless, they 
were in practice keen to accept office and make the most of 
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Sastri ended his article with a brilliant and tantalising 
characterisation of the Mahatma: 

“Mr. Gaiidlji rii>]it]y desci'il)cs himself as a soldier. With a 
soldier’s ini(]iiestioiiinL^ failh in the justness of his cause, he 
combines a sol(li('r’s unqueslioning faith in tlic wisdom of his 
campaign. His inarclj may he liinderod and delayed, hut it must 
ho pursued relcnt-h'ssly and unflinchingly. He deplores the losses 
and suffering.'^ of liis side and has a tear to spare for the enemy 
as well. Il(‘ will Uy to niininiis(‘ them to the utmost. But turn 
hack he will not. Tic atones his mistakes and failures in the 
only way oi)en to liim: hy fasts and prayer and penance. When 
his aceenmij with Cod is settled on one page, he opens a fresh 
one on the next. Tie has (^^(‘n railed himself a scientific experi- 
ment('r. Tt is not his fanlt if his tools and chemicals happen to 
he human. Ihiforliiiiately, they fed and siiffor, and the operator 
himself is as tender-hearted as any Sist('r of Mercy. But the 
lahoralcMy knows im ]nly and n(‘cds no rest. The truth or Satya 
must he found. He .stacks the guidance of God at cveiy step. 
Wluit mojx' could (.110 do! He js chargc'd with a great mission 
and must fulfil it. The woidd must learn Satyagralia at its peril. 
In Geriiiaiiy and Jdancc', in liritaiii and Amerira, in the Domi- 
nions and, indeed, all over (lie civilised world, his sayings and 
doings as tin* luaid of flu* Non-eooperation Mov(anerit are studied 
wilh intense' in(('re-( as a new evangel for the future of man- 
kind in the international as we'll as in the national sphere. His 
theatre eneom))nsse's the earth. History, far off history, is his 
only romji('te-nt judge, after God. This, the present writer be- 
lieves, is a true aiid just picture of tlie psychology of Mr. 
Gandhi. It is not draAvn in a sjnrit of disrespect or with a view 
to pass moral judgment. But Mr. Gandhi’s contemporaries, be 
they ever so ])iiTiy, liavc a duty to the (‘ountry as well as he. 
They may not sec clearly; they may not judge rightly. But as 
they se(^ and judge, so they must act. If they believe that in the 
search of liighly problematical good lie is bringing highly pro- 
bable evil on their common motherland, they are bound to op- 
pose him all they ran, Tt is a comfort to know that he at least 
will not blame them.”^ 

Sastri recorded in his Diary on December 24, 1924, a 
discussion as to whether Gandhi was more truly an apostle 
of non-violence or one of courageous conduct, and he hinx- 
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self took the latter view! 

As anticipated by Snstri, the CongresKS at Bolgaum shut 
the door against unity of all parties on a ininiiniim common 
platform and adopted resolutions which -were unlikely to 
impress the other parties or the Government. The Liberal 
Federation mol in Imcknow, hut Saslri could not attend it 
because of liis ill lu'alth. 

The continuance^ of revolutionaiy crime and the reprCvS- 
sive action of Government created a difficailt situation for 
people like Sastri. He rlisagrecd with IVlahatma Gandhi s 
view that the Bengal Ordinance was deliberately aimed at 
the suppression of the legitiinat(^ jiolitical activities of the 
Swarajists. Such an objective was cxjnes.sly d(‘niefl by the 
Government spokesmen, including the Viceroy and the 
Governor of P)engaL But the real difFiculty vhich Sastri 
felt was that the repressive law was in practice not adminis- 
tered by the Viceroy or the Goveinor. but by the British 
bureaucracy, not in sympathy with the a.si)irations of the 
Indian people and too ready to resort to re'])]’ession. He re- 
jected the chaigo that India.n politicians did not care 
enough foi’ law and order and indulged only in destructive 
criticism. He insisted that the gravamen of public displea- 
sure was agaijist indefinite detention or imprisonment ex- 
ceeding three or four weeks without trial. The public re- 
sented, not the use, Imt the alnise of lepressive laws. “When 
a citizen is deju’ived of his liberty to any extent, a limit 
must be placed on the period of such de])rivalion, after 
which the executive must bring him to trial.' 

Due to continued ill health Sastri re'=5igned his member- 
ship of the Council of State early in 1925. He was. however, 
engaged in collecting and collating mateiial for a biography 
of Gokhale which he intended to write, and in writing to 
the press on current political matters. 

He returned to the question of reunion of political par- 
ties on April 16, 1925, and pleaded that the vSwarajists and 
Liberals should unite because their methods of parliamen- 
tary action were common, though the Swarajists were 
handicapped by tludr ])revious professions to destroy the 
Constitution from within. Having characterised the 
Government of India as “Satanic,^’ the Swarajists felt co- 
operation with it was morally ruled out ; nevertheless, they 
were in practice keen to accept office and make the most of 
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the Constitution for the benefit of the people. But they 
were stuck with that word ‘^Satanic/' about which Sastri 
said: ^'No siuf>le word has been responsible for more crude 
political tlioiiglib and action in the recent history of India.''® 
lie invited the Swarajists to abandon obstruction as there 
was no half-w^ay house between unqualified obstruction and 
acceptance of office under the Constitution, and bring their 
profession in accord wdth their practice. Where they ob- 
tained a inajoiity in the legislature, it was their duty to 
shoulder responsibility of office, as it was unreasonable and 
impracticable to expect the Swarajist majority in the 
legislature to maintain in office a minority party like the 
Liberals and loyally and enthusiastically support it. He 
also discountenanced the exploitation of labour and the 
students in political campaigns. 

C. R. Das, who shared tln^ leadership of the Swarajist 
Party w’ith Pandit Motilal Nehru, passed away in June 
1925. The country was convulsed wu'th profound sorrow 
which found vent in demonstrations almost unparalleled in 
extent and inlensity. Writing about him, Sastri said: 
“Coming rather late into politics, he simply stormed the 
citadel of leadership. While paying homage to Mr. Gandhi, 
he acquired in his owm sjdiere authority scarcely inferior. 
He achieved the distinction, rare among Indian politicians, 
of accomplishing of set pur[K).se the end of Diarchy in 
Bengal. . . . In some w\ays he appeared to stand midway be- 
tween his colleagues, Messrs. Gandhi and Nehru. If he 
never soared into the serene spiritual height of the one, he 
aways remained above the frank temporality of the other. 

. . . The title-deeds of Mr. Das to the worshipful reverence 

of his countrymen are complete in every particular Mr. 

Das stands before us transfigured into the beau ideal of the 
citizen and the patriot.'" 

Bepin Chandra Pal, who at one time was a red-hot Ex- 
tremist and who subsequently became an anti-Extreniist 
and almost a Government-man, wrote in the Englishman 
of Calcutta that “the Bengalee Moderate, though publicly 
condemning the revolutionary, never refused to recognise 
that he helped him to win the Government over to his side. 
The political assassin paved the w^ay to the Morley-Minto 
Reforms." Commenting on it, Sastri said that the accusa- 
tion against the Moderate politician was uncharitable, but 
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was such a mixture of truth and untruth that it was diffi- 
cult to deny it at once and altogether. Bepin Chandra Pal, 
who was amoiig the Extreniist.s of the time, naturally 
claimed credit for the IMorley-Minto Eoforms. On the other 
hand, Gokhale and his co-workers considered them the 
direct fruit of thci?' labours in India and in England. It was 
commonplace that no I’efonn of a political or semi-political 
nature had taken place in Brilain without some disorderly 
proceedings. Surveying the course of history for a long 
period, one would perhaps be justified in saying that, on 
the whole, less and less violence was required to bring the 
forces of progress into full play. The blessed day was not 
yet, howeAW, within sight when discussion and deliberation 
wotfki alone suffice to cure society of its evils. Among the 
agencies employed on the side of progress, reason and vio- 
lence were inextricably mixed, and human ingenuity could 
not determine wdth precision how much of the resulting 
good and evil was directly traceable to either. Justin 
McCarthy, the historian, had said: “One of the sad defects 
of our parliamentary sj^stem is that no remedy is likely to 
be tried for any evil until the evil has made it.sclf felt in 
some startling w'ay. . . . We seldom have any ])olilical reform 
without a previous explosion."' 

When_ Sastri mentioned to George Bernard Shaw that 
his mission in England was to secure India’s political 
advance, Shaw cynically remarked that he had not heard 
of any breaking of Briti,«h heads in India! Sastri recalled 
that Lord Willingdon had in his early years in India tried 
to persuade the British Cabinet to disarm agitation in 
India by a voluntary bestowal, by grace of the Crown, of a 
generous measure of political advance, but. he failed. 
Gokhale's Testament. ]>repared in consultation with the 
Aga Khan and Sir Phero:^eshah Mehta, emlmdied his ideas 
which, if voluntarily granted, might satisfy the people of 
India at the time. But that was not to be. 

Mohammed Ali .linnah had announced that he was for- 
mulating fresh proposals for the solution of the Hindu- 
Muslim problem. Siistri hoped that a nationalist like Jin- 
nah would not countenance the anti-national policies of the 
Muslim League, of which he was President, and make 
matters worse from the national point of view. Jinnah’s 
hope that by compromising wdth evil he could limit it as a 
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the Constitution for the benefit of the people. But they 
were stuck with that word “Satanic/^ about which Sastri 
said: sinf>:]e word has been responsible for more crude 

political thou’dd and action in the recent history of India/'** 
lie i?iviied Ihe Swarajists to abandon obstruction as there 
w^as ]H) half-w^ay house between unqualified obstruction and 
acceptance of office under the Constitution, and bring their 
profession in accord wdth their practice. Where they ob- 
tained a majority in the legislature, it was their duty to 
shoulder responsibilily of office, as it was unreasonable and 
irnpractical)Ie to ex]:)ect the Sw-arajist majority in the 
legislature to maintain i)] office a minority party like the 
Liberals and loyally and enthusiastically support it. lie 
also discountenanced the exploitation of labour and the 
students in ])olitical cam])aigns. 

C. R. Das, who shared the leadership of the Swarajist 
Party with Pandil. Motilal Nehru, passed away in June 
1925. The country was convulsed wdth profound sorrow 
which found \Tnt in demonstrations almost unparalleled in 
extent and intensiiy. Writing about him, Sastri said: 
^^Coming rather late into politics, he simply stormed the 
citadel of leadershij). While paying homage to Mr. Gandhi, 
l\e acquired in his own sjffierc authority scarcely inferior. 
He achieved the distinction, rare among Indian politicians, 
of accomj)]iRhing of s(‘t purpose the end of Diarchy in 
Bengal. . . . Li some W7iys he appeared to stand midway be- 
tween his colleagues, Messrs. (Jandhi and Nehru. If he 
never soarer] inlo the serene spiritual height of the one, be 
always remained above the frank temporality of the other. 

. . . The title-deeds of Mr. Das to the worshipful reverence 
of his countrymen are complete in every particular. . . . Mr. 
Das stands before us tramsfigured into the beau ideal of the 
citizen and the patriot.'’ 

Bepin Chandra Pal, who at one time was a red-hot Ex- 
tremist and who subsequently became an anti-Extremist 
and almost a Government-man, wrote in the Englishman 
of Calcutta that ^^the Bengalee Moderate, though publicly 
condemning the revolutionary, never refused to recognise 
that he helped him to wdn the Government over to his side. 
The political assassin paved the w^ay to the Morley-Minto 
Reforms." Commenting on it, Sastri said that the accusa- 
tion against the Moderate politician was uncharitable, but 
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was such a mixture of truth and untruth that it was diffi- 
cult to deny it at once and altogether. Bepin Chandra Pal, 
who was among the Extremists of the time, naturally 
claimed credit for the 'VIorley-Minto Reforms. On the other 
hand, Gokhalc and his co-workers considered them the 
direct fruit of their labours in India and in England. It was 
commonplace that no reform of a political or semi-political 
nature had taken place in Britain without some disorderly 
proceedings.. Surveying the course of history for a long 
period, one w^ould perhaps be justified in saying that, on 
the whole, less and less violence was required to bring the 
forces of progress into full play. The blessed day was not 
yet, however, within sight when discussion and deliberation 
wotJW: alone suffice to cure society of its evils. Among the 
agencies employed on the side of jirogress, reason and vio- 
lence were inextricably mixed, and liuman ingenuity could 
not determine with precision'' how much of the resulting 
good and evil was directly traceable to either. Justin 
McCarthy, the historian, had said: ^*Ono of the sad defects 
of our parliamentary system is that no remedy is likely to 
be tried for any evil until the evil has made itself felt in 
some startling way. . . . We seldom ha\’e any political reform 
without a previous explosion."' 

When Sastri mentioned to George Boi’uard Shaw that 
his mission in England was to secure India’s political 
advance, Shaw cynically remarked that he had not heard 
of any breaking of British heads in India! Sastri recalled 
that Lord Willingdon liad in his early years in India tried 
to persuade the British Cabinet <o disarm agitation in 
India by a voluntary Ix^stowal, by grace of the Crown, of a 
generous measure of political advance, but he failed. 
Gokhale’s Testament, prepared in cojisultation with the 
Aga Khan and Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, embodied his ideas 
which, if voluntarily granted, might satisfy the people of 
India at the time. But that was not to be. 

Mohammed Ali Jinnah had announced that he was for- 
mulating fresh proposals for the solutio]i of the Ilindu- 
Muslim problem. Sastri hoped that a nationalist like Jin- 
nah would not countenance the anti-national policies of the 
Muslim League, of which he was President, and make 
matters worse from the national point of view. Jinnah^s 
hope that by comi)romising with evil he could limit it as a 
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prelude to its elimination was not realised. He stooped but 
did not conquer. Saslri feared that if Jinnah stabbed Indian 
nationalism in llie hack at that time, tears of blood might 
have to })(‘ slual later on. It is history that Jinnah yielded 
more and mon^ to eommimalism and tears were followed by 
rivers of blood in 1947 when India was partitioned. 

In 1925, the Conservatives came to power in England, 
displacing Labour. Lord Birkenhead became the Secretary 
of State for India, Avith Earl Winterton as Under-Secretary. 
Though Ramsay Macdonald, the Leader of the Opposition 
in the British Parliament, had welcomed the Common- 
wealth of India l^ill draftc^l by Annie Besant and her 
colleagues, Sasiri fell the Co]]servative Government would 
not look at ii v illi favour. IJ(‘. however, saw a glimmer of a 
hope in Lorrl Biikonhead's offer of a Royal Commission to 
review the ( Constitution of India without waiting till 1929, 
when such an en(|uiry was due. The offer was conditional on 
the cooperation of all political parties in India in Avorking 
(he existing Constitution. It meant that the SAwarajists 
should accept office in the two ])rovinc('s of Bengal and Cen- 
tral Provinces Avhere they had a majority in the legislature. 
Sastri pleaded for such cooperation. voice the sentiment 
of a considerable s^'ction animated by a feeling of comrade- 
ship in the s(Tvice of I he countiy and not without sympathy 
for the Swarajists’ standooint Avhen I say that we look to 
Pandit Motilal Neffiru and his trusted colh^agues for an act 
of bold and {‘ven startling slafe^^manship at this critical 
hour. ... The truth is that the Secretary of Stale’s pro- 
iiouncement makes no great change in the situation, but it 
furnishes sufficient occasion for my moral. So far as wreck- 
ing is possible, it has been accomplished. What seemed to 
sanguine Swarajists as the open highAvay to freedom is now 
discovered to be a cul-de-mc. Let us not pause to apportion 
blame, but find the way out at first. It is not heroism to 
persist in proved Avrong. The country, not petty party pres- 
tige, must reign Ifi our hearts.”^ 

Sastri saAv signs of hopes in the Faridpur speech of the 
late C. R. Das in AAffiich he had offered, on behalf of the 
Swarajists, to work the Constitution, subject to certain con- 
ditions. After his death, the Swwajists w^ere increasingly in 
favour of accepting office, though they professed to do so 
to WTeck the Constitution from within. But the trend 
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towards cooperation was clear and unmistakable. C. R. Das 
himself had in a speech he made in Madras in 1924 declared 
that Mahatma Gandhi had “bungled and inivsmanaged'' the 
negotiations between him and Lord Reading in 1921. He 
w'as confid(‘nt that lie would be more successful with Lord 
Birkenhead by asking for no more lhaii wlutt the noble lord 
W’as prepared to sanction at the moment. It amounted to 
surrender on th(‘ part of Da*^. After his dealln the Sw’arajists 
offered cooperation, without formally abandoning Non-co- 
operation. Sastri n^grelted that Loi’d Birkenhead show’cd 
no appreciation of the changed attitude of the Sw’arajists, 
but gracelessly reit('raled tliat Non-cooperation should be 
formally abaitdoned. At the same time, Bii’kcnhead made 
twm alternative offers. He w^ould appoint a Royal rommis- 
sion w’cll in advance of 1929, or give “symjiathi'tic consi- 
deration’' to a constitution drafted by Indians. 8astri real- 
ised the difficulties of drafting a new' and agreed constitu- 
tion by Indians. He, therefore, jireferred to fall back on 
the ComrnonwTalth of India Bill, w’hicli had already been 
formulated by Annie Besaiit aiul others in Inrlia and which 
had receiA’cd tin' sipiport of tlie leaders of tlm Labour Party 
in England. 

He defended his advice to the Sw’arajists to accept office 
on the ground tliat constitutiorual pressure on the British 
Government wuiuld be more potent and the administration 
of the “transferred sulijects” w'ouhl be more vigorous and 
free from dependemee on the sn])port of the official members 
of the legislature, k'inally, he argued: “Even a partially 
popular government is better than a wffiolly bureaucratic 
government. That is th(' clear issue betw’ocn the Sw^arajists 
and the Liberals.”’ The Viceroy of India, Lord Reading, 
made a speech which closely followed that of the Secretary 
of State for India with wffiom he had personal discussions 
during his visit to London. The gist of his speech was that 
the British Goveriiment had no intention of going back on 
the Montagu (constitution and that the ten-year interval 
for the review’ of the (institution ivas not sacrosanct, but 
that a Royal Commission at the moment w’as not likely to 
do much good. It also contained the warning that the 
British public w’ould not yield to force or threat of it, but 
would respond to friendly cooperation. In his comment on 
the Viceroy’s speech, Sastri w'ondered if it was not true 
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that statesmen hardly ever moved unless their hands were 
forced by serious breaches of the public peace. The recent 
history of Trolaiid, TOgypt and Kenya proved that the 
merits of a case v ere not enough. India had lost her case in 
Kenya because the white settlers threatened violence while 
India rest(nl her case on merits. ^'The elimination of dis- 
order as an cssonlial condition of progress in British insti- 
tutions is as yet only an adorable dream.” The best way to 
eliminate disorder was to advance India towards Swaraj. 
The whole of the ]Montagii Constitution should be replaced 
by a new one' in v.hirh the successive steps of advance^ to 
Sw^araj were automatic, without periodical tests of India's 
fitness. 

At the same time, Sastri repeated his plea that Non-co- 
operation with tlif' Constitution should be given up by the 
Swarajists in favour of cooperation like the Liberals. They 
might adopt the Commonwealth of India Bill or, if so be 
the general wish, frame a new' bill, and so put the country 
again on thr' safe and well-tried road of peaceful and con- 
stitutional agitation. It would be found that progress was 
more sure and more ra])id than ever it was before or would 
be under the newfangled programme of '^delirious activity, 
executive high-haiuledness and repressive legislation, fol- 
lowed by flespair, paralysis and mutual recrimination.” 
Sastri granted that constitutional agitation might not 
secure ciwrifthhifj coimoted by the expression Dominion 
Status, but it could secure a great deal. The balance could 
be extracted ])y oiIkt means, if found necessary. But the 
probability v.'as that w ith ev(n\y accession of popular power 
the need for other methofls would become less and less. 

In the first week of September, 1925, the Swarajists com- 
bined w'ith the Liberals, Iiidopejidents and other non-offi- 
cial members of the Iiulian Legislative Assembly to carry, 
against the opposition of the Government, a proposition 
which asked tlie British Government to declare their inten- 
tion to grant Besponsible Government to India and to 
appoint a Boyal Commission or other suitable agency to 
prepare a detailed scheme for the approval of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly a-ud the acceptance of the British 
Parliament. The Coiuicil of State, however, supported the 
Government. When the British Government took the Coun- 
cil's view more seriously than that of the Assembly, there 
was talk of resignations from the legislatures and of prepar- 
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ing the country for a resumption of Civil Disobedience and 
also for the abolition of the Council of State because it stood 
by the Government rather than by the people. Sastri 
opposed the abolition of the Council of State, though its 
action had made both itself and the Government unpopular. 
It was not necessary to abolish tJie Council just to prove the 
obvious, that the Assembly was more representative than the 
Council. He disapproved of resignations, and, even more so, 
of the resumption of Civil Disobedience. Inasmuch as open 
rebellion was out of the question, and Non-cooperation had 
failed, the only sanction available was to try, try, try again 
the constitutional method. Sastri felt that Non-cooperation 
could not long be non-violent, and no Government, least of 
all an alien one not sworn to non-violence, would long tole- 
rate a preparation of the masses to overthrow it at a given 
signal. If he considered the course of action wrong and 
disastrous, he could not just fold his hands and look on, 
while others advocated it and made preparations for it. 

The drift towards coopeiation gained momentum among 
the Swarajists; but it was still hesitant. They had a majo- 
rity in the Legislative Council of the Central Provinces, 
but would not take office or permit any other party to do so. 
Nevertheless, they elected one of their mem\)ers, Mr. S. B. 
Thambe, as President of the Council! 

When the British Governor offered him a seat in the 
Executive Council, Thambe accepted ill He was, in con- 
sequence, threalened with dire disciplinary action by the 
Swarajist Party leader. Pandit Motilal Nehru. Commenting 
on Thambe^s action, Sastil said that “he had done the right 
thing the wrong wa}"!'' He might have publicly declared 
his change of faith and resigned frojn his party before ac- 
cepting the office wliich made him resjKmsible to the British 
Government rather than the Indian Legislature. He was, 
however, opposed to disciplinary action against Thambe. 

“A sense of humour will, we lioj)(\ save these critics from the 
odium of being the first to cast stones at one whose fault is that 
he saw the inevitable more clearly than his fellows and went 
further afield to meet it. In this world of delayed justice and pos- 
thumous recognition, Mi\ Thambe cannot ex])ect to be honoured 
as one who points the way. But is it too much to plead that he 
may be saved from the fires of the stake? 

Servant of India^ October 29, 1925, p. 45 7. 
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Sastri pleaded in vain. The Swarajist Party roundly cen- 
sured Tharnbe, and, in doing so, alienated other important 
leaders like Rt. Ho]i. M. R. Jayakar who broke away 
from the Swarajist Party. In his comment on the Party’s 
action, Sastri said: '‘The Swarajist Party will find that they 
hav^e lost as much as they have gained. . . . Their morale is 
gone; theii’ prestige remains. ... It was the Berar Swarajist 
Party which hit the situation exactly. They disapproved of 
Mr. Thanibe's action as against discipline, but recognised 
that it w^as in tlieir line of progress.”'^ 

Sastri was of the view that a sound democralic principle 
was violated wluni Thamlx^ exchanged his Presidentship 
of the LegLslalure for a place in the Executive Council of 
the Goa ernor. It Avas as demoralising as a judge or popular 
minister acce[)tiog an ii]xecuiiAe Councillorship. The atti- 
tude of Congressnu'ii A\as ]xirtly responsible for such depai'- 
tures from democratic pi‘0])riely. VVJiih* (he Jabeials urged 
that the salaries of tJn^ Ministers and Presidents of Legisla- 
tures sliould be on a par \Aath those of ExecTitiAa* Council- 
lors, (Mngressmen pitched their salarit's nuicli ]oA\'(‘r, so that 
from tlie monetary point of A’iew they Avere less attractive, 
and made impossible drafts on the patriotism and self-sacri- 
fice of ministers. It Avas self-defeating, in Adt‘A\" of the poor 
resources of India, a gener al lowering of salaries was permis- 
sible and desirable but not of ministers alone. 

The Indian National Congi^ess met in CaAvnpore and the 
Liberal Federation iji Calcutta. At the Congress, the vene- 
rable Pandit Madan Mohan Malawi ya made a heroic effort 
to bring the institution to what it Avas before the advent of 
Mahatma Gandhi and pleaded for reA^ersion to cooper’atioji 
if only because Non-coopei'ation had failed. But he was 
defeated. Mahatma Gandhi admitted that the fire and 
fervour w^ere not there in the people, oi' he would recom- 
mence Civil Disobedience. The Congress took it as a chal- 
lenge, and instead of abandoning Non -cooperation as 
warranted by the admissions of botli Mala\dya and the 
Mahatma, it proposed to rekindle the fire and fervour and 
prepare the people for its revival, if Government failed to 
respond! Government, on the other hand, sought the coope- 
ration of the Swarajists, but insisted on their formal renun- 
ciation of Non-cooperation. Each asked the other to take 
the first step forward! Commenting on Lord Reading's 

Servant of India, November 5, 1925, p 4/0. 
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speech to the Indian Legislative Assembly on January 20, 
1926, Sastri thought that the Conservative Government in 
England was trying to lose time till 1929 by asking for 
cooperation from those who were sure to refuse it, while the 
Swarajists were professing that their cooperation was really 
a concealed and effective form of Non-cooperation! 

Lord Sinha, who was the first Indian member of the 
British House of Lords and the first Indian Under-Secretary 
of State for India and the first Indian Governor of an Indian 
Province, pleaded for trust in the British. Sastri was some- 
what critical of him. Ilis own view was that politicians, 
British or other, were unlikely to fulfil their promises except 
under compelling eircumstanct's. The Indian politicians 
should, th(;refore, create such circumstances. They should 
neither wholly trust nor Avholly distrust the British politi- 
cians but must be awake and vigilant, since parties emerged 
and subsided and policies oscillateil between renunciation 
and grab. “Since Montagu's fall, the worse type of ini])erial- 
ism is in the ascendant. I should ha\'c thought there was 
universal lecognition of this fact in India, but apparently 
there are some among us who take a lot of awakening.” 
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KAMALA LECTURES 


While taking comparative rest, interrupted by frequent 
writings and speeches on public questions, Sastri engaged 
himself in jireparing his Kamala Lectures on the “Rights 
and Duties of the Indian Citizen.” The Lectureship was 
instituted iji 1924 by the Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mooker- 
jee, a most distinguished Judge of the Calcutta High Court 
and an equally distiiiguished Vice-Chancellor of the Cal- 
cutta University, in memory of his beloved daughter, 
Kamala Devi, who died in 1923, at the early age of twenty- 
eight. He had requested Dr. Annie Besant to be the first 
lecturer. He had intended to invite Sastri to be the second, 
but died before he cotild do so. His sons informed Sastri of 
their father’s wish. Sastri was in a dilemma. The state of 
his heart did not permit him to ujidertake the onerous task, 
but he had not the heart to decline it cither, because of his 
respect for Sir Asutosh. Against the advice of his doctors 
and friends iJi Bangalore and Madras, he accepted the invi- 
tation, but secured the postponement of the lectures twice 
to build up his health foi' the assignment. A third postpone- 
ment was not possible as the lectures had to be delivered 
during the academic j'ear. He could not be persuaded to 
write out his lectures in advance, so that they could be read 
out by some friend if he was himself unable to stand the 
strain of speaking. He would not even prepare detailed 
notes, but had only a few quotations written down. 

After a long and tedious train journey from Madras, he 
arrived in Calcutta on February 22, 1926, and was the guest 
of the sous of Sir Asutosh, Mr. Shyam Prasad and Mr. 
Rama Prasad Mookerjee. On telegraphic request from 
Madras, Dr. Sir Nil Ratan Sarkar, an eminent medical 
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practitioner, examined Sastri on the same evening and 
pressed Sastri to cancel the lecture that was due the next 
day and offered to do so himself on his own responsibility 
and telephone the press to publish the cancellation. But 
Sastri would not agree. Next morning, Dr. B. C. Roy, the 
eminent heart specialist, examined Sastri and exclaimed 
that he would not be surprised if Sastri collapsed during his 
lecture that afternoon! But that too did not deter Sastri. 
Whereupon, Dr. Roy prescribed some medicines and under- 
took to be at the lecture equipped for any emergency. 

Sastri could not walk up the few steps to the Calcutta 
University Convocation Hall and had to be carried in a 
chair. Sir Robert Creaves, the Vice-Chancellor, was alarmed 
and offered to postpone the lecture even at that late hour. 
But Sastri would have none of it. Sir Robert took the vast 
audience into confidence regarding the state of Sastri s 
health and appealed to them to give up their chairs and 
benches and squat on the floor and crowd theinselves as 
near the speaker s platform as possible to reduce the strain 
on the speaker. The sympathetic audience readily complied. 
As he was unable to speak standing, Sastri was helped to 
squat on the table in front of the Chairman. Dr. Roy and 
I sat next to the Vice-Chancellor, vigilant and anxious. Sir 
Robert introduced Sastri in a short and touching speech 
which moved the audience. There was pin-drop silence in 
the hall as everybody held his breath, as it were, to lend 
strength to the lecturer. Sastri spoke more slowly and deli- 
berately than was his wont and was listened to with rapt 
attention. When he had spoken for nearly three-quarters of 
an hour, Roy gently suggested to him to stop for the day, 
but Sastri equally gently brushed him away and continued 
to speak for another half an hour, much to the anxiety of 
Roy and others. He took seventy-five minutes to say what 
he would otherwise have said in some sixty minutes. At the 
end of his Introductory Lecture, he was so exhausted that 
he had to be carried to the Vice-Chancellor’s room and 
laid on a sofa. As the Vice-Chancellor and I watched 
in anxious silence, the doctor kept up a continuous ex- 
amination of Sastri ’s breathing. Slowly and gradually, the 
breathing came to normal, and Sastri spoke a few reassur- 
ing words. When he was sufficiently recovered, he was lifted 
to the car and driven repeatedly up and down the Calcutta 
Maidan at high speed. It refreshed him. Immediately after, 
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an express telegram was sent to his anxious wife and friends 
in Madras that all was well for the day. 

Almost the same sequence of events took place on the 
next three days. What he could have covered in three lec- 
tures, he (lid in four. After the final lecture, he remarked 
that he felt the relief of a student who had written his final 
examination paper! He was thankful that he was able to 
fulfil the wash of the late Sir Asutosh. 

In the course of his scholarly lectures, Sastri took a com- 
parative survey of rights and duties of citizens in several 
countries and, in particular, as laid down in the then Ger- 
man Con.stitution, and as they obtained in India at the 
time. He covered a wide range of subjects like the value 
and content of a Declaration of Rights and Duties, the 
reiuessive laws in India, racial discrimination in India and 
in South Africa, Regulation 3 of 1818, separate electorates 
and wadghtages lo some coinniunities. the denial of Empire 
citizenship and racial eciuality, the conscieiice clause in 
education, liberty of the press and the duty to vote, the 
right and the dutj' of resistance to the State and the rule of 
law and personal rule. The hadures w'ere sub.sequently pub- 
lished by the (Calcutta University in 1927. Mention may 
be made here of a few of their highlights, as it were. 

Though England did not. suffer for lack of it, Sastri 
favoured a Declaration of Rights for India becau.se it would 
serve as a great instrument of political education and a 
standard for political conduct. He advocated that every 
per.son from his student days should be familiarised with 
it and be presented wdth a coj)y of it when he left school. 
Such universal instilling w'oulcl helj) the citizens to resist 
pro]n])tly and effcictivcly any encroaclnnent on their rights. 
If the British people enjoyed better rights than the Indian, 
it was because the Brit ish citizens and the courts were more 
conscious of their rights and duties than the citizens and 
courts in India. Indians suffered also because they were 
non-whites and a subject jreople, and they had not the same 
traditions of indiviclual liberty as the British. He felt 
utterly humiliated when the Indian Legislative Assembly 
agreed to the continuance of Regulation 3 of 1818 which 
sanctioned deportation and indefinite detejition without 
trial, and for a moment wondered if it was wise to entrust 
greater powers to the Indian legislators who knew so little 
of theii' business. Resistance to the State was sometimes a 
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right as well as a duty. But it should be resorted to only 
in the last extremity and even then after considering not 
only its direct justification but also its indirect con- 
sequences which might be more dangerous to society. He 
doubted if the inherited tendency in India would, of its 
own accord, re-establish the rule of law if it were suddenly 
destroyed. The subsidence of the personal rule and the ope- 
ration of the rule of law in all its majesty was a triumph of 
the British system of jurisprudence, of which India had only 
the beginning. ^‘Let us not lightly part with this great gift 
that modern policy gives us, for it is then that the rights of 
the citizen have a chance, although w^e may have the best 
and the most humane of goveiiunents.’’ He regretted that 
the best men of India had failed in tlieir duty in the pre- 
sence of revolutionary and anarchical forces then afoot in 
the country. 

It we destroy Lin; })ie.seii1. lahric, wliah i." hy no ineaii.'^ 
perfect but which is capable of continual adaptation to better, 
finer issues, ... shall we out of our own traditional aptitudes 
erect a similar fabric on the ruin? I dai(' nut pjoinise myself 
that, and that is wliy I hesitated lukI will h('silate again and 
again before 1 join any movement which has the teitdeiicy to 
overthrow, the tendency to disestablish, tlu‘ teiideiu'v to ]')ring 
about a state of anarciiy in the country, the tendency which 
destroys law, the tendency which destroys older and ordered 
government.’’^ 


The Kamala Lectures were perhaps his longest and most 
sustained achievement in extempore speaking. There was 
no break in the continuity of thought in his performance. 
It was an unusual feat of coufidence in himself. In its com- 
ments on the Lectures, the Gyardian ^ a Christian weekly 
of Calcutta, said: 

“Mr. Sastri was followed with rapt attention and, one can 
only say, deservedly. For rarely docs the o])portiinity come to 
most of us to listen to so polished an utterance of so mature a 
mind, so generous a lover of youth, so qualified a man of public 
affairs who looms large whichever the stage, whether academic 
or political or social, whether Indian or Imperial or International 
— shining, not through any adventitious aid or pose, hut hy the 
* Kamala Lectures^ p. 115. 
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breadth of his knowledge of the world, by the scrupulosity of his 
fairness t/O foes and friends, and by the matchless poise of his 
judgment. Honoured by the University of Calcutta, welcomed to 
Government House, presented with an address by the Corpora- 
tion, lie ever remains true to his own dec]) devotion to Duty; 
through evil r(‘])ort and good report a genuine Servant of 
India. 

On March 3, 1926, the Corporation of Calcutta presented 
an Address to Sastri at an impressive ceremony. He was 
welcomed by a shower of flow^ers from overhead and gar- 
landed by the Mayor. The Address alluded to Sastri’s join- 
ing the Servants of India Society, his eloquent advocacy 
or rights of citizenship for Indians overseas and his coura- 
geous and persistent opposition to repressive laws and their 
repressive administration in India. As it was being read, 
Sastri had a bad heart attack and suffered much pain. 
Nevertheless, he managed to make a short reply. He recalled 
that it was in Calcutta that he was admitted to the Servants 
of India Society by Gokhale at a house in Ballygunge which 
even after nineteen years he could not pass without 
emotion. He would accept in all humility the Corporation's 
testimony to his public spirit in resisting repressive laws, 
and humorously added that when next he was attacked as a 
timid politician who had sold the interests of his country, 
he might be under the sore temptation to quote the unsoli- 
cited and si)ontaneous testimony from the Calcutta Corpo- 
ration! If he was criticised for having taken the testimony 
literally and of having made ‘^an illegitimate use of your 
com])limentary address,” he would take shelter behind a 
former British Governor of the Punjab wdio did not hesitate 
to quote a large passage from the fulsome flattery that he 
received when in ofiice! As regards repressive legislation, 
he asserted that the Liberal Party, as a body, was not behind 
any other in resisting them and in upholding the rights of 
the Indian citizens which were ^hione too many and none 
too sure." 

As per the terms of the Lectureship, Sastri repeated his 
Kamala Lectures at the Madras University, Madras, from 
the 12th to the ISth March, 1926. Writing in The Hindu of 
Madras, ^Tavey Keito" gave his impressions of the lectures: 


“ Servant of India, March 11, 1926, p. 65. 
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“The very first words of the opening showed that though the 
flesh was weak, the spirit was willing. The voice has not lost 
its charm; nor the tone its pitch and range. The silver tongue 
was more willing than over, and soon the hushed silence that 
pervaded the hall spoke eloquently to the magnetic charm in- 
duced by the lecturer. Very soon it was borne in on us that even 
the English language could be so musical; even its periods so 
rounded. And on an abstract subject as “Rights and Duties of 
Citizens,” as sentence followed sentence, we were overwhelmed 
in a flood of eloquence by the wealth of ideas and bewildered 
by the rapidity of their sequence. 

“And yesterday in particular, in the singularly moving and 
powerful appeal for the absolutely indispensable asset of a 
Declaration of Rights of the Indian Citizen, who can forget the 
almost tragic manner in which he lamented the folly of the 
majority of the Assembly in Delhi who allowed Regulation 3 of 
1818 still to disfigure and disgrace the statute book? The elo- 
quent denunciation . . . was so awe-inspiring and moving that . . . 
they [the audience] sat in hushed sihmee, awe and humiliation. 


Sastri had occasion to pass some scathing indictments on 
some aspects of British rule in India. “But oven these,” 
said the critic, “have been rendered with that perfection 
of urbanity and sobriety of criticism so characteristic of 
him.”* The Madras University entertained Sastri at a great 
and influential reception on May 1, 1926, in appreciation 
of his Kamala Lectures and presented him with a gold plate, 
and later installed his oil-painting in the University Hall 
and finally instituted a lectureship in his name for the pro- 
motion of Political Science. 


“ Servant of India, March 19, 1926, p. 91. 
* Jbid.y March 25, 1926, p. 103, 
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Sastri rocoivod an to attend an All-Parties Con- 

ference (o l)e held in Saharniati on May 5. 1926. Unable 
and iinwillinj;' to altend, he sent a message in which he 
reiterated his object ion ti) cojnpnlsory khaddar which was 
“umvarranted by theory or exi)erience, and unfitted by its 
apparejii int Jevance to the. jirograimno of the Congress to 
be ej'ected into a condition precedent for admission to that 
body” and which was an ‘■illegitimate imposition in an 
organisation pm'porting to coJnprehend all progressive poli- 
ticians." Further, it was necessary to come to some under- 
standing regarding eligibility, on the Congress ticket, of 
members of llu' Liberal Party and Lidepcndents as against 
the Swarajists and others, which was nearly impoasible in 
view of their immediate past history. He held that the 
acceptance of office under the Reforms was a door to honour- 
able service to the public and not a step to be explained and 
apologised for, or be dependent, on the arbitral decision of 
two or three individuals. He was willing to accept that 
Civil Di,'<ob('dience was practi(\al]y abandoned even without 
formal renunciation. H(' wished that the reconciliation be- 
tween the political ])arties W'as b.ased on “simple and intel- 
ligible agreements,” and added: “Being a man of peace, 
I am not attracted to the idea of re-entering the Congress 
as a disaffected minority with the prospect of conducting 
an interneciiK’ struggle of indefinite duration for the pur- 
pose of becoming the majority.” 

On May 25, 1926, a disastrous fire broke out in the Arya 
Bhushan Press, Poona, which belonged to the Servants of 
India Society and whose profits helped to finance its work. 
More disastrous than the loss of property was the destruc- 
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tion of the nearly-ready biography of Gokhale and its basic 
materials, which wore irreplaceable. The future of the 
Society itself was in the balance for a while. Sastri issued 
an appeal for funrls and wrote personal letters to some 
friends, including the Viceroy. He hesitated for a while to 
write to Mahatma (Jandhi, though he could not explain the 
reason. The Maliatma, in a iioto in Young IndiOj sup- 
ported Sastri ’s appeal. 

In support of the appeal, Sastri wrote: ''The Servants of 
India Society: A Retrospect," iji which he revealed that 
Gokhale modified the objective of the Society at the 
instance of Gopal Krishna Devadhar. The first version con- 
templated only political education and agitation, while the 
second one widemed the scope to include social and other 
service by national missionaries of Imlia. Both versions 
limited action to “constitutional" means. (Jokhale at first 
insisted on members, during their training, taking a vow 
of ^^absolute obedience'" to tlie Heael of the Society: he was 
persuaded to ndax it a hit and presciiln' that every member 
shall, during his training, place himself “under the entire 
guidance and control" of the Head of th(^ Society. Gokhale 
had prescribed iwolonged discipline and training, such as he 
received undei‘ his Master, Ranade, in order to evoke 
“qualities of idealism, reverence, courtesy, sacrifice and ac- 
commodation, whi(*h are essential in those vho are pledged 
to mutual brotherhood in the task beset with danger and 
temptation.’’ 

In founding (he Servants of India Society, Gokhale had 
held up the ideal: “Public life must be spiritualised." Some 
critics thought that he had prescribed an ascetic ideal and 
accused the members of the Society of having fallen below 
the standard set by its Founder. Sastii thought that the 
critics were mistaken. '‘Refusijig to surrender all relations 
with Government and not seeking the jail as the only place 
for an honest man, we have appeared seekers of petty 
material advantages and lukewarm patriots in comparison 
with the adherents of a now school which erects politics into 
a religio]! and speaks of merit and sin where the common 
man would speak of expediency and inexpediency." It 
would be audacious, said Sastri, to claim that the members 
of the Society, as a body, had lived up “even to the unascetic 
ideal" set forth by Gokhale. “It is not in the nature of an 

* P. Kodanda Rao’s Diary, June 1, 1926. 
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ideal ever to be attained, and all members of the Servants 
of India Society are ijnpcrfcct, and some lamentably so. 
Our modest plea, however, is that we have not abandoned 
the ideal or deliberal ely set our faces aw^ay from it.”- 


* Servant of India, June 12, 1926, p. 211. 
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Sastri broke new ground when on October 3 and 4. 1926. 
he gave two lectures on the Indian States and Their Future 
at the Jubilee Celebration of the Maharaja’s College, Erna- 
kulain. Cochin. It was tlie first time that he ventured to 
speak on the problem in jiublie. It was also the first time 
that a British Indian statesman of the first rank referred to 
the subjects of the Indian Princes, and did so in an Indian 
State. The Princes severely di.scouragc'd political agitation 
in their States and, more particularly. i)y their subjects, 
who had, therefore, to hold their political conferences, if 
any. in British India. Sastri was the guest of tlie Maharaja 
of Cochin, whose admini.stration was among the best in the 
few well-administered Indian States and who enjoyed the 
loyalty of his people to a remark.able degrc'c. Sastri ’s mis.sion 
of stirring th(' placid waters of (k)chin w'as a very delicate 
task. He rose equal to the situation. 

He claimed that the British Indian publicists should be 
allowed the right to discuss the future of the Indian States 
because "what British India is to be, that more or loss the 
Indian Slates will have to be,” and the people of both were 
animated by the same desire to be citizens of a “common 
land under, if possible, a common government.” He granted 
that the worthwhile ambition might )K)t be realised at once; 
he would not force the pace but he would express the firm 
hope that it was “neither distant nor unrcalisable.’’ 

He admitted that British Indians had hitherto left the 
Indian States severely alone. They concentrated their agi- 
tation to secure the political progre.ss of Briti,sh India 
against the formidable opposition of British imperialists 
and did not wish to fight on a “second front,” as it were, by 
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extending their sphere of operation to include the Indian 
States as well. The Britisli imperialists looked to the Indian 
States as their sure shield and bulw^ark to impede the 
progress of Briiish India towards self-government, for they 
claimed that they had an obligation to sustain the Indian 
Prijices, and that as loiig as that obligation lasted they had 
to stay in India and limit British India's politicial ambi- 
tions. Any agitation for political progress in the Indian 
States would be resisted by the Princes themselves, egged 
on by the British imperialists. Prudence counselled British 
Indians to ignore the Indian Stales for the time being. 

Mahal ma Gandlii had introduced a change. The sub- 
jects of Indian States were permitted to attend the meet- 
ings of th(' Inrlian National Congress and speak and vote 
on questions which came before it and which concerned 
British India only. But the Congress still eschewed pro- 
blems that concerned the Indian States and their peoples 
but was conteni to admonish the Princes to l)ohave well by 
their sulqects and tlie subjects lo trust their ])i’incely Rulers. 
Sastri boldl 3 ’’ advocated that this policy should be changed. 
For loo long in the past the study, scanty and meagre, of 
the questions of the Indian States had becui misdirected; 
it was 1 ‘egulated from the standpoint of the few Princely 
Houses whose rights, ])i’ivileges and modes of admijiistra- 
tion had appear(*d sacrosanct. The subjects of these States 
had beeii ignored. If in British India it was the wish of the 
peoj)le whicli Avas (o l)e the mainspring of governmental 
action, (wen in Indian India the political as])irations of the 
sul)je(*ts Jnu^'i l)e ailoAA'od to dominate all action in future. 
Tlie Alontagu neclaralion of August 1917 had made a defi- 
nite breach witli the past, and British India was destined to 
hawe Responsible GoAan'nment sooner or later. “I seriously 
ask you, subjects of Indian States, how long will you remain 
in a comparatively imevolved political system? You can- 
not if you would, and if some of you Avould, your children 
Avould refuse to remain in Avhat has been to you a heaven 
of conlentment.” Ea^cu as the Montagu Report disturbed 
the “placid aiifl pathetic contentment of the masses’^ in 
British India, so did Sastri ’s speeches in Ernakulam disturb 
the placid and pathetic contentment of the subjects of the 
Indian Princes. 

Sastri reinforced the argument by declaring that British 
India would not be able to attain the full status of a Domi- 
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iiion if Indian India continued to be a Dependency of Great 
Britain. Indian India would be a drag on British India. 
He admitted that the democratic evolution of Indian India 
would be more difficult than that of British India and hoped 
that no precipitate step would he taken either by British 
Indians or the subjects of the Indian Stales. At the same 
time, he invited the Princes to read the sign of the times 
correctly and replace j^ersonal rule by the rule of law. 

“The Priiiees must witlidraw steadily and >iirely from active 
interference witli the affairs of their States as the sovendgn in 
constitutional countries has done. There is no escaj^e from that.’’ 

He warned that tlie enemies of India's political progress 
were active and influential and were doing tlun'r best to 
block it and making ingenious suggestions for the [)urpose. 
Among them was that British India should be broken up 
and the pieces handed over to Indian Princes, because they 
were more pliable and manageable! The ])osition of the 
Princes was not enviable; they were under tiie thumb of 
the Political De])artment and of its represenlati ves, the 
British Residents, in the States. The system made tlie fixing 
of responsibility difficult, for the Princes pointed to th(^ 
Residents and tlie Residents ])()inted to tlu^ Princes and 
between them the j)oor subjects suffered. The Princes, who 
resented their subjection to the British Residents, asked 
for relaxation of their control. When the Government of 
India did so to placate them, a. goofl many of the Princes 
deserted their responsibiliti(\s towards their people and took 
to cxj)ensive pleasure in foreign capitals like Paris. It was 
a mistake on the part of the Ciovernment of India to relax 
their control from above without at the same time replacing 
it from the people below. The situation was somewhat simi- 
lar to what was happening in British India. The British 
Governors and their Governments in British Indian Pro- 
vinces asked for the relaxation of the control of the Govern- 
ment of India and the India Office in London. British 
Indian publicists opposed it and urged that, to the extent 
that control from above was relaxed, it should simul- 
taneously be replaced by control by the elected representa- 
tives of the peoples of British India. Otherwise, there w^ould 
be irresponsible autocracy in British India as in Indian 
India. 
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Sastri warned the Princes that Britain, after conceding 
self-government lo British India, was not likely to use its 
army to sustain tlie Indian Princes in their autocracy. 

'‘The Indian Stales had heller be warned in time. Our Rajas 
and Maliarajas will find that llie British Crown, having done 
full justice to its own Indian subjects, will rather sympathise 
with the struggling subjects of the Indian State than feel com- 
pelled by the terms of out-of-date treaties to raise their strong 
arm in supj^ort of medieval d(‘spotism. . . . Every State must 
make up its mind to have a constitutional ruler rejoicing in the 
growing citizenship and manliness of his own subjects. . . . That, 
then, is the desiiny to which we liave to call our Indian Princes. 


Aftei’ thus pleading for Responsible Governments in the 
Indian States. Sastri reached perha})S the most revolutionary 
and delicate part of his thesis, the elimination of some of 
the States. It was a proposition that was bound to antago- 
nise not only the Princes but also their subjects and range 
them together against British Indians like him. There were, 
he pointed out, ovei* five hundred and sixty Indian States, 
ranging from tiny prineijialitios to big States, with corres- 
ponding populations and resources. Most of them would not 
bo able to maintain Responsible Governments which were 
pretty expensive. It was. tlioreforo, inevitable that some 
of the smaller Stales should lose their separate identity; 
there was no escaping that fact, though it was an awful 
thing to say. Legally, according to treaties and sanads, all 
the States had the right to siu'vival but politically most of 
them had no survival potential. The Paramount Power was 
unlikely to be deterred by the treaties and sannds from 
abandoning the States if on other grounds it felt it necessary 
and expedient. He said: 

“Have these treaties and sajiad^ remained unchanged since 
they were made? . . . AA^ill not the Paramount Power tomorrow, if 
it pleases, tear u]i these* treaties for its own purpose — not for the 
purpose of the State or its subjects, but if it is necessary for its 
own pill pose? I know no force on earth, no moral law that will 
prevent that liappening. If, then, treaties and their articles could 
be changed for any one purpose, could they not be changed in 
the interests of the subjects of the States? What can be, I ask, 
of more commanding importance than the interests of the sub- 
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jects of the States? Nothing/’ 

Sastri doubted if all the Indian States could be included 
in a Federation of India if only because all of them had 
not the resources to sustain similar Representative Govern- 
ments. It should be left to a Royal Commission, which 
should include repiesentatives of the Princes and their sub- 
jects as well as British Indians and the Paramount Power, 
to decide which of the States should survive as units i3i a 
Federation. Finally, he pleaded that in all proposals for 
the political advance of India, Indian India should not, as 
hitherto, be overlooked. 

It is significant that tJio Indian National Congress 
avoided the issue of Indian India for some years even after 
Sastri espoused it. It was only in 1929, three years later, 
that the Congress, at its session in Lahore under the Presi- 
dentship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, considered the sub- 
ject but iji a cautious way. This hesitation was largely due 
to Mahatma Gandhi and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel who 
argued that the Indian States were “independent” entities 
under British law. They, therefore, restrained the Congress 
from interfering iji tlie inlenial affairs and advised the 
peoples of tlie States to work within the limitations imposed 
by the Princes and maintain cordial relations with them. 
Even as late as 1934, Mahatma Gandhi advocated the 
policy of non-interference with Indian States, while wishing 
that the Princes granted autonojny to their subjects and 
regarded themselves as trustees for the people over whom 
they ruled. Nehru commented: ‘T( is not surprising that 
even the mild and moderate Indian States People’s Con- 
ference and the Liberals took exce])tion to his views and 
his advice.’’ 

After his epoch-making speeches in Ernakulam on 
Indian States, Sastri visited many places in South India 
and gave public lectures and private talks on current topics, 
particularly the communal problem. He returned to Banga- 
lore and engaged himself in sorting out the material for the 
biography of Gokhale. He was invited to accept the Vice- 
Chancellorship of the Annamalai University. But he had 
to decline it as he was soon called away to South Africa. In 
November, 1926, Sastri requested the Governor of Madras 
to unveil the statue of Gokhale on the Marina, Madras. 
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Perhaps the {ircatesr single challenge which Sastri faced 
in his public life was South Africa. Unwanted and iin- 
honoured in 1919, ho was the most wanted and most 
honoured iji 1929 in that country! His stay in South Africa 
as Agent of the Clovernment of India was described by the 
Natal Advertiser, a British paper in anti-Indian Natal, as 
“the brilliant reign of Sastri”! 

Sastri inherited interest in the Indian Problem in South 
Africa from Cmkhalo and assisted him most actively in rais- 
ing funds in India to help Mahatma Gandhi’s Passive Resis- 
tance movement against the repressive policy of the South 
African Government. He had the honour of reading the 
address which the Madras Mahajana Sabha presented to 
the then Viceroy and Governor-General of India, liOrd 
Hardinge, in December 1913 about racial disabilities of 
Indians in South Africa. The Address made pointed refer- 
ence to the Indian Passive Resistance movement in South 
Africa led by Mahatma Gandhi against the Government of 
General J. C. Smuts. Hardinge made a reply which has 
become a classic. Defying conventions of propriety, the 
British Viceroy courageously expressed his sympathy with 
the Indian passive resisters in South Africa and adminis- 
tered a public rebuke to Smuts for his harsh measures,. iij 
dealing with the movement “which would not for a moment 
be tolerated in any country that calls itself civilised.,” 
demanded a committee of enquiry to go into the matt^,,jj|ad 
asked that Indian interests should be fully repres^pyl^'Cin ■ 
it. While Smuts appointed a commission, he gave no 
sentation to Indians or to Europeans known to be 
thetic to them, but included some Europeans with 
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nounced anti-Indian bias. Whereupon Gandhi and his 
followers took a solemn vow to boycott the Commission. 
Hardinge counselled against the boycott and sought the 
aid of Gokhale to intercede with GaJidhi. Sastri was with 
Gokhale at the time and witnessed the agony through 
which the latter passed. When, one day, the strain became 
unbearable, Gokhale asked Sastri to cable Gandhi to say 
that he was accelerating Gokhale ’s death ! Sastri knew that 
it was the extreme agony of the moment that drew the 
remark from Gokhale and not a desire that he should act 
on it. 

During the First World War of 1914-18, Smuts com- 
manded Indian troops in East Africa. Iji a farewell address 
in London, he spoke in eulogistic terms of the services of 
India to the British Eminre in its houi- of need and 
admitted her claim for self-government. In his reply to the 
address of welcome from the Indian community in Durban 
on August 26, 1919, the gallant General paid glowing 
tributes to the high civilisatioji of Lidia “much elder than 
ours,” admitted the ecjuality of Indians with the whites and 
went so far as to say: “1 (lo not look dowji upon Indians; 
I look up to them.” He declared that “India should be given 
a large measure of self-government” and added, “1 strongly 
supported the granting of army commissions to Indians.” 
When it was pointed out to him that there might be the 
possibility of Europeans being placed under Indians, lie 
said: “Why not? I would be proud to serve under an Indian 
Officer, if he were an able man.”’ His chamj^ionship of racial 
equality could not be more emphatic. 

The Imperial War Cabinet discussed in 1918 the Memo- 
randum of Lord Sinha. who represented India, on the dis- 
abilities of Indians in South Africa. Smuts, who was a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, undertook to appoint a conmii.ssion to 
investigate them. The Commission was appointed in 1920 
and was presided over by Sir John Lange. 

Early in March, 1919, Mahatma Gandhi, who was dis- 
mayed by the developments in South Africa, suggested that 
the Government of India should immediately despatch to 
South Africa a mission consisting of “a disinterested civilian 
and an equally distinguished Indian publicist” to avert “the 
ruthless extermination” of Indians in South Africa. Mr. 
H. S. L. Polak, a Britisher and a colleague of Mahatma 

^ Servant of India, October 16, 1919, p. ^33. 
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lii ih ^uth Africa a o#l» *Iiidiidon oor 
irnder, AUahaiM . 

itad QORsidered SaCttoi of 

to ipt on the Commiwdon. 

; • xWe was some urifortuniM^j 
tw^iy regarding the persanim% 

at London, on A<lgust,28, 19^9, fttpy ii 

Indians and Britishers made repcesei^tnlloll 
(^‘^nces of Indians in South Africa to lllciiissu, 
^j^Jmarpr of State for India. In hk reply, 
with great feeling and eloquence, , 
va8*^t a domestic nqiatter 
ek Mpei^oue affecting th&iphole Empire, andl ^ 
the %uth African Covern]ffint>|uu^beWitMn»ia^t 
'' the Government of India to be represtJiwMUnM^jB 

Sion by two persons, one of whom would be an Inal ^ 

' n^fficial who enjoyed the confidence of the people of In^a.^ 
Thf i^tish Colonial Office had supported the request and 
inrwarde^ it tO^Ott^ Africa. Smuts himself had assured 
t^e ]|idhin dipii^ion in Durban tfea t i|ii%] 
^pntflw<hyj^nAfirs'’on the 

Sub8ecg|gitly,<WiWf »j^arwa8 
ad eT a i || | ^ ^.^iirii:''he h«p|j|||K|^pnly 

that uie nbminees or the*lBwrtimm*nt irf Indli " ^ 
permitted to give evidence before 
to sit on it!** It would seem, hdwev«C'»<i||yiit i| 
who changed his mind, and for the worse, fr 
point of view. 

When South Africa refused to include Indian represetita- 
tive|.in the Commission, the Government of India proposed 
to stud a deputation to out the Indian cafe Wore it. Ix)rd 
Chelmsford, the Govemdr*>GeBU|ral ^ 

nominate Sastri and Sir Benj'affiin 
member of the Indian Civil Service, to ^ 

South Africa, whose consent was necesail^ 
tions ‘Which embarrassed and hurt 
S^tri into his confidence, Sastri declii^ 

Africa. Chelmsford hesitated to seftd 
defend the Indian case in South 
public opinion in India was hostile to toe OoveiiunenC 
Sastri undertook to assure it of his confidence in ^ Ben* 

’ Smint of Indio, Octotwr 23, 1919, p. 44S. 
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criticised; fcM? failing in his^ |hiM^ duty. , 

--^‘ Chelmsford nor Sastri could %t the tiiw tan'/ 
into his confidence as to the reamn why 
bt go to South Africa. Perhaps the first pul^o 
io it waf a question put to the Secretary of State for*^ 
^,:in^lhefBritish House of Commons on February 2S, 
her the South African Government had imposed 
ions which were derogatory to the inclusion of the 
_ — j. gentleman in the Dgmtytton to South Africa. It was. 
Said in reply that the ^ufn African Government had laid 
^^own nO'^^pdltions which the Indian gentleman was not > 
prepared to accept, but that ooi^t40n$ tapnd the control 
of the South African (|ovcrhmenf stood m the way 
^■her^.,wag find a substitute. Folak cornnli^.^ 

to read 

tiromiiHfoi the reply without mfficulty and will realise th^|i 
b^fel| S^igfe# no other patriotic and self- ; 

resj^Ccting Tnaian would have fel^, inclined to accept. S6uth 
Africa has thus one more sin to answer for.'^ In a private 
a friend, dated April 2, 1921, Sastri wrote: 

'jif I. had gone last year. to South Africa,;! should have been 
subjected to great indignities. Sir Benjamin llbW^tson, wijp went 
and returned, says that the ,]^|j|ister who invited me to lui^ch 
or dinner would me himself, for all the 

cooks and wai^^^ h%d moiled to go on strike.”* 

Ttt was bnly^ in 19^3 that f^lt free to reveal the 
inner stqry, ■ ^ "" 


“Lord Chelmsford's Government had proposed in 1919 that 
I should proceed along with Sir Benjamin Robertson to watch 
the Indian case before the Lange Commission of Enquiry, which 
had just been appointed. The Governmeui. of General Smuts 
iwwdd .at .first have none of me, but as my name was presided 
by our Government, they stipulated that I should be warned 
l would be treated only as .Sir Beniamin’s social inferior. In 
answer to further enquiry, they, explained., that, owing to the 
activity bf the Anti- Asiatic League, feeling against Indians waa 
running high,, that it might not be possibk to find me suitable 
hotel ac^mmodhtidn, that I might be subjected to indi^lities^ 

* Sr^vasu S<isiri, p. tSB, ^ 
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and that, if I accepted social inferiority from the start, I should 
have no right afterwards to complain of unequal treatment. 

‘^Our Government protested against this extraordinary pro- 
posal and succeeded finally in getting my name accepted, but 
not without an expression of regret on the part of the Union 
Government that, owing to my association, it would not be pos- 
sible to extend to Sir Benjamin Robertson all the courtesies and 
hospitalities to which the representative of the Government of 
India was entitled. I was by no means eager to drag down Sir 
Benjamin to the black man’s level, nor did I consider it wise 
for one who Avas to plead for the equality of his countrymen with 
other subjects of His Majesty to begin by admitting his own 
inferiority. 

“In the end I felt constrained to decline in the circumstances 
to proceed to South Africa as the Government’s representative. 
My decision at the time brought hard words on me from critics 
in India and scA cral expressions of natural disappointment from 
our countrymen in South Africa, but tlie entire correspondence 
between the two Governments had unfortunately been by means 
of secret cables which I could not then divulge for exculpating 
myself. 

“What, liowevor, was my surjudse when General Smuts dis- 
claimed responsibility for it in 1921 ! How could a constitutional 
Governor-General, T wondered, purporting to speak on behalf of 
the Government of the Union, haA^e raised a tremendous difficulty 
of the kind Avitliout the knowledge of his Prime Minister? I 
tried to probe the matter further, but succeeded only in discover- 
ing that there Avore other things than the Partition of Bengal of 
which no one was desirous of accepting paternity.”® 

Lord Buxton, Govern or- General of South Africa, told 
Sastri in 1921 that he kneAv nothing of the correspondence, 
as he was merely a post oflSce. 

Sastri met Smuts for the first time in London at the Im- 
perial Conference in 1921 and, as stated already, was success- 
ful in persuading the Conference to pass his Resolution for 
equal rights for Indians lawfully domiciled in the British 
Dominions, in spite of the opposition and manoeuvres of 
Smuts. Sastri returned from his Dominion tour in 1922, but 
ho prospect was in sight of any of the consenting Dominions 
implementing his Resolution. On the other hand, Britain, 
led by Churchill, refused any kind of racial equality in 

® Servant oj India, November IS, 1923, p. 494. 
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Kenya, a British Colony, in 1923. In a fit of righteous indig- 
nation, the Indian Legislative Assembly passed, in spite of 
the opposition of the Government of India, a non-official 
Bill on July 27, 1923, the i^urpose of which was '^to regulate 
the entry into and residence in British India of persons 
domiciled in other British possessions.’^ It was defended by 
some on the ground that it provided for “reciprocity” which 
had been approved and sanctioned by a previous Imperial 
Conference, and was, therefore, inoffensive and unobjection- 
able. Further, ihe provisions of the Bill were not mandatory 
but optional; they gave power to tlic (iovernment of India 
to apply them as and when tiiey pleased. But others made 
it clear that the implication of the Bill was “retaliation,” 
however feeble and ineffective in practice. The Gov'^ern- 
ment of India’s opposition was based. on the imderstanding 
that it was retaliatoiy and would hamper negotiations. The 
Bill, as passed in the Assembly, was introdiK^ed in the Coun- 
cil of vState by a non-official. Here again Government 
opposed it, but when the time for voting came, remained 
neutral in view of the strength of non-official opinion. The 
Bill was passed by the non-official vote. 

Sastri drew pointed attention to the fact that the Bill 
was passed in both Houses by the non-official vote — a rather 
unique event! He said: “I sliould like to see before this 
session closed this Bill on our Statute-book and the Domi- 
nions informed that at last it is the people of India that 
arc legislating in this country. Then they would behave 
differently."*^ He also drew out the distinction between reci- 
procity and retaliation. The former applied to both good 
and bad actions, wffiile the latter applied to bad ones only. 
Exchange of professors between two countries was recipro- 
city; exchange of disabilities and iiidignities was retalia- 
tion. He made it clear that, notwithstanding the appear- 
ance of reciprocity, the Bill was retaliatory, and retaliation 
was justified. 

He was, however, too optimistic wffien he thought that 
retaliation would persuade the Dominions, and particularly 
South Africa, to take a more humane attitude towards 
Indians. He had opposed it before and subsequently also 
he opposed it when retaliation was actually applied in 1944 
to South Africa. But in 1924 he had not recovered from the 
shock of the failure of his Kenya mission in 1923. 

Council of State, February 13, 1924, p. 193. 
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South Africa was not cowed down by the possibility of 
retaliation by India. For, about that time, the Govern- 
ment of Smuts introduced the Class Areas Bill in the South 
Afi'ican Parliament, the chief effect of which was to segre- 
gate Indians in that country. The situation was debated 
in the Indian Council of State on March 19, 1924. A gallant 
Indian military officer suggested the use of India's armed 
forces to teach a much-needed lesson to South Africa! The 
Government of India pleaded for patiejit negotiation. Sastri 
thought that there \vas a wdde area between begging and 
t)ullet that could be covered. He suggested that the Govern- 
ment of India, including its British personnel, should resign 
as a body. It would create a constitutional crisis of such a 
magnitude that Britain and the I^^minions would take 
notice. But it tvas not acceptable to Government. The only 
alternative w^as direct negotiation })etwTen India and South 
Africa, as suggested at the Imperial Conference of 1921 by 
Sastri and of 1923 by Sapru. 

The prospect for it worsened when the Rt. Hon. J. B. M. 
Hertzog displaced Smuts as Prime Minister. Smuts had a 
soft corner for the Ejiipire, though appeals to that senti- 
ment did not mitigate his anti-Indian policy. Hertzog 
hated the British Emi)ire, and no appeal could be made 
to him to soften his anti- Indian policy in the interests of 
the solidarily of the Empire. On the other hand, the 
Nationalist Party, of which he w'as the leader, accused 
Smuts and his South African Party of having been much 
too considerate to Indians and promised publicly to solve 
the Indian question finally by the compulsory repatriation 
of all Indians! His Government introduced the Areas Reser- 
vation and Immigration aiid Registration Bill, which was 
even more anti -Indian than the Bill sponsored by the 
Government of Smuts before it fell. The outlook could not 
be more unfavourable. Yet negotiation w^as the only alter- 
native left. 

The ground for it was prepared by the visit to South 
Africa of the Indian Delegation of 1925, consisting of Sir 
George Paddison, I.C.S., a Britisher, and Sir Deva Prasad 
Sarvadhikary and Syed Raza Ali, with Mr. G. S. Bajpai as 
Secretary. It was followed by a return-visit by a South 
African Delegation which was led by the Hon. F. W. Bey- 
ers, then a Minister in the Hertzog Government. It included 
Mr. Patrick Duncan, Minister of the Interior in the previous 
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Government of Smuts. 

It was finally decided that a Round Table Conference 
between India and South Africa for the solution of the 
Indian problem on Hkj basis of preserving “Western’’ stan- 
dards of civilisation should bo held in Cape Town on 
December 17, 1926. The selection of the personnel of the 
Indian Delegation, particularly of its leader, revealed a dif- 
ference of opinion in the Government of India. Lord Read- 
ing was the Vicero}^ and Governor-General, and Sir Mahom- 
med Habi})ullah was the Meml)er of his Executive Council 
in charge of the portfolio of Indians Ov^erseas. Sir Mahom- 
ined was keen that the loader of the Delegation should be 
an Indian and not a Brilishei*, and proposed Sastri for that 
office. Tjie pro])osal was opposc'd in the Viceroy’s Council 
oji several grounds, ddie (inference was between two Gov- 
ernments, and the in(nnl:>ers of the South African Delega- 
tion were members of their Goveu-nment. It. would, there- 
fore, be inapproprialt' to appoint a non-official Indian as 
the leadei* of the GovTrnment of India’s Delegation. 
Secondly, a noii-official would not be as aineiiable to official 
discipline as an official and might o’cate embarrassing situa- 
tions. Thirdly, Sastri was a politician, subject to the temp- 
tation to advance extreme claims in order to gratify Indian 
public opini(m. Foui’thly, his record was not reassuring. In 
Indian politics, he was an Extremist in the guise of a Mode- 
rate. lie had bitterly criticised the British Government’s 
decisions regarding the status of Indians in Kenya, and 
was, therefore, somc'what of a prr.somi non-grata with the 
British (^lOvermnent. Fifthly, he had bitterly attacked the 
policies of Smuts and the South African Government con- 
cerning Indians, and had antagonised them. Hertzog, who 
had succeeded Smuts and avowed a more anti-Indian atti- 
tude, was likely to be more hostile to Sastri than Smuts was. 
To appoint Sastri as the leader of the Indian Delegation was 
to court disaster from tlie very beginning. Further, it was 
desirable to include some Britishers in the Indian Delega- 
tion if only to i.m})ress South' Africa that on the question 
of the status of Indians in South Africa, British opinion, 
both official and non-official, was at one with Indian opinion. 
It might, however, be embarrassing to invite Britishers to 
serve under the leadership of an Indian. It was, therefore, 
essential that the leader should be an official and a Britisher. 
AH the requirements would be met if the Viceroy, Lord 
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Reading, led the Indian Delegation. Even Sir Mahommed 
would not then be able to press his preference for Sastri. 

Whereupon, Sir Mahommed sought Sastri's advice in 
confidence. Sastri advised that Sir Mahommed himself 
should load the Indian Delegation and realise all his objec- 
tives and silence his critics. Sir MaJiuJumed felt reassured 
when Sastri volunteered to serve under him as a member of 
the Delegation. 

But the critics were not wholly pleased, though they 
could not object to a member of the Government of India 
leading the Delegation. As Sir Mahommed was not brought 
up in the traditions of the I.C.S. and his tenure in the Gov- 
ernment of India was a short interlude in his otherwise non- 
official life, and as they thought that he was too soft and 
well-meaning to control effectively a team which included 
Sastri, they decided that a British member of the I.C.S. 
should be appointed Deputy Leader, who was, however, to 
be the de facio leader. Mr. (later Sir) Geoffrey Corbett, 
who was Secretary to the Commerce Department at the 
time and had earlier accompanied Sii’ Benjamin Robertson 
to South Africa, was so appointed. It may be added that 
Corbett was Secretary to Sastri in 1922, when the latter 
represented India at the Limitation of Armaments Con- 
ference in Washington D.C., U.S.A. 

The South African Indian Congress, the most representa- 
tive body of Indians recognised by the Government of 
India, had wished that the Round Table Conference was 
quadrilateral instead of bilateral. It wished that, in addition 
to the representatives of the Governments of India and of 
South Africa, those of the British Goveniment as well as 
of the South African Indian Congress wore included. But, 
as Mr. C. F. Andrews pointed out, the inclusion of the 
British Government's representatives would have assured 
the failure of the Conference even before it started.*^ And 
it was also not practical politics to secure the inclusion of 
the representatives of the South African Indians in the 
Conference. 

The Indian Delegation, as finalised, consisted of Sir 
Mahommed as leader, Corbett as Deputy Leader, and Sir 
Pheroze Sethna, a Parsi and a leading Indian businessman 
from Bombay, Sir Darcy Lindsay, a leading British busi- 
nessman from Calcutta, Sir George Paddison, a British 

^ Indian Opinion^ December 3, 1926. 
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member of the I.C.S. and leader of the earlier Indian Dele- 
gation to South Africa, and Sasiri. G. S. Bajpai was Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. S. G. Vaze, a member of the Servants of India 
Society and the then Editor of the Servant of India, was to 
accompany Sastri unofficially. When Sastri w^ent to Delhi 
to meet the Viceroy, he was fold that Vaze could not ac- 
company him because he was a journalist, and journalists 
were liable to the irresistible temptation to seek scoops of 
confidential information. When Sastri gave the assurance 
that there was no such danger, it was argued that other 
journalists might complain of partiality to one journalist. 
When Sastri stopped in Ahmedabad to take leave of 
Mahatma Gandhi, the latter and Mr, A. V. Thakkar, of the 
vServaiits of India Society, insisted that Sastri vshould be 
accompanied, and that T should be the person. I received 
the telegraphic message in Poona at 7.30 a.m. on Novem- 
ber 22, 1926, and left for Bombay the same after- 
noon and sailed with Sastri on the 24th! T had literally 
to get into the tailored suits made for Vaze. as there was 
no time to make any for me! 

The Viceroy, Mahatma Gandhi and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
advised Sastri to stay over in vSouth Africa after the Con- 
ference and create favourable public opinion, provided an 
agreement was reached, of w’hich the Mahatma was not 
hopeful. 

During the outward voyage the members of the Dele- 
gation went over their Instructions. The Government of 
India had definitely offered to cooj^crate in the scheme of 
voluntary repatriation. Sastri was opposed to the offer, as 
it might be exploited to stimulate repatriation. Mahatma 
Gandhi had shared the view. But Corbett took a different 
view. He advocated that the Government of India should 
accept, cooperate and even stimulate repatriation, as 
Gokhale, Mahatma Gandhi and the Government of India 
had agreed to the reduction of the Indian population in 
South Africa. He would call it ^^assisted emigration” instead 
of repatriation, to cover the case of South African-born 
Indians. 

Sastri feared that the Delegation might split on this 
question. His objection to repatriation was twofold. From 
the sentimental point of view, it was humiliating that, un- 
like the whites, Indians, even those born in South Africa, 
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should formally acknowledge that they were undesirables 
in South Africa and sign aw^ay once and for all their do- 
micile rights for a bonus and passage to India. Secondly, 
life in India might not suit the 1 Julian emigrants from 
South Africa, and they -yv'ere not fi*ec to return to South 
Africa even if they refunderl the bonus they received from 
the South African Government. To meet these objections, 
Sastri pi’oposed that assisted emigrants should retain their 
South African domicile for three 37ears, like white emigrants, 
and be free to retuiai to South Africa on I’efunding the bonus 
they received. He realised, however, that not many emi- 
grants w^ould be able to refund the bonus and return to 
South Africa. But some at leavst could do so and, in any 
event, the self-acknowledged stigma of undesirables would 
be eliminated. 

The liulian Delegation landed in Delagoa Ray, Portu- 
guese East Africa, on December 13, 1926, and travelled 
by a special train to Pretoria, the administrative capital, 
and reached it on the 14th. Tiie Earl of Athlone, who was 
then the CJ()\'ei’nor-General, and Princess Alice invited the 
Delegation to lunch at (lovernnient House. It was a social 
function. The variety of Indian tui’bans excited some curio- 
sity. Sir Mahomme(l wu)re a turban covered with gold lace; 
Sastri wore a plain white muslin one; and I had a white 
one with gold-braid, and we kept our turbans. Not knowing 
my identity, Princess Alice enquired of Sir Geoffrey 
wdiethcr I was an Indian Prince or Raja! Sir Geoffrey told 
mo later that he had disillusioned the Princess. Whereup- 
on I quipped: ^‘Sir Geoffeiy, you are a i)lebeiaii, and to you 
I seem a plebeian. But a Royal Princess, with blue blood 
in her veins, sees the Prince in me!" 

The Delegation reached Cape Town on December 16, 
1926, and were accommodated iji the Mount Nelson Hotel as 
guests of the Government. In passing, it may bo mentioned 
that on his previous visit with the Paddison Deputation, 
Bajpai had made advance resf'rvation in the same Hotel, 
but w’hen he pi'esented himself at the dovsk, he was told 
that no reservation had been made! He was an Indian, 
though few whites in the wifle world equalled his '‘Western” 
standard of living! 

On December 20, the Mayor of Cape Town gave a lun- 
cheon party in honour of the visiting Delegation. For the 
first time, a few local Indians were invited, but segregated 
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in a corner. Tn respondin^^ to the toast of the Mayor, Sastri 
made an impromptu speech, which marked him out at once. 
He spoke in a humorous vein, disclosing: nothing of the 
purpose of the visit: 

^^The hospitality and kindness wJiieJi we liave received at 
your hands today are ijidc'cr] difficult to acknowledge in suitable 
terms. Your Mayor told you that he jvgards us as a myslerious 
people. T venture to think that hi one respect at least our mys- 
tery has been completely (‘X'liosed. You s(‘em fiy your hospitality 
to show that you understand fully what the weak ]>art of our 
nature is. 

“When W(' arrived, we wear ro^*<'iv('d by tlu' n'prosentatives of 
youi* Ch)yeriimont, not willi aarlaiKh' and lajiMpicIs as we do in 
India, but with sonietihm' far more' d(‘li('jou‘‘' and substantial. 
They showed us tray upon tray of the most attractive ])caclies 
and apricots, and T believe they I’ojoiced wlien we drc'W our 
chairs in and fell to. 

“We arc a very grateful peojile in India; tliey libel us who 
say that in none of our language'-; is tlu'rc a woi’d for ‘thanks.' 
Then' is a much Ix'lte'i* voi’d tiuui ‘thanks’ ‘Thanks,’ when we 
come to think of it, is a retrospective woid. Tn India we look 
forward when we v.dsli to ('xpres^-' our thanks and make a. signi- 
ficant enquiry, all the time smiling our sweetest smde, and ask 
‘When next?’ 

“For yours is a somewhat late'r civilization than we have. 
I will show you how presently. On your invitation cards you 
have the letters E.S.V.P. We never <lo it in In<lia, for wo canntit 
imagine how any man can refuse an invitation to a meal. We 
always accept. If I cannot go myself, I send a very efficient sul)- 
stitute. I send my son, if he a inrij<u’, or iny sons if they are 
only minors. 

“When we were about to leave the liotel to attend (his most 
agreeable function, my loader sent for iiu', and gave Jiie this 
instruction: ‘Have ;i care: do not h‘t yonr toiigiK' run away with 
you, as it so often does. Tlie ]Mayor of Ca])e Town is as well 
known for his hos])itality as for his wit. The lunch will he 
sumptuous, but in expressing our giatitude, do not give our 
secrets away!^ I will remember tlii- caution, but will admit you 
to one of our secrets 

“We have not yet hooked our passages back. So, Mayor of 
Cape Town, you need entertain no misgivings. Go ahead and fill 
every part of the i)rogramrae of entertainments, lunches and 
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dinners which 1 know you fire arranging. AYe have a couple of 
mottoes whicli wo always observe in India: ^Ready, always 
ready, to come. Xe\(’r in a. hurry to 


'rh(‘ speech, the first puldic o])e he made in South 
Afi ica, made a hit. Ilis reference to hi>s leader’s caution was, 
iKnvcver, no humorous invention. 

The South African IVime Minister, General Herteog, 
opimed the Conference on December 17, 1926, and struck 
an optimistic note. It was a fortunate circumstance that he 
opened the Conference almost immediately after his return 
from the Imperial Confeience of 1926 in London, at which 
was formulated the famous Balfour Declaration acknowl- 
edging the (Mjiialit}’ nnd indejiendencc of the Dominions on 
a par with Britain. He was elated with his success. And he 
was d(dermined that the very first inter-Dominion Con- 
ference which independent South Africa held should be 
crowned with success if only to demonstrate that where 
British intervention had failed, South Africa succeeded 
through direct negotiations. 

It was also a fortunate circuinstance that Bajpai was 
also in London for the Imperial Conference. He had 
managed that Hert:^og should meet some Indian students 
in London, which turned out to be an eye-opener to him. 
On the voyage from London to Cape Town, Bajpai and 
Hertzog travelled l^y the same boat and had opportunities 
for long talks on l)oard, which greatly impressed Hertzog 
and prepared his mind for the Bound Table Conference in 
Cap(^ Town. 

Yet another fortunate circumstance was that, unlike 
Smuts, Hertzog had no previous unpleasant encounter wdth 
Sastri. On the other hand, he was more favourable to Sastri 
personally if only because he hated Smuts, and Sastri had 
trounced Smuts. At their very first meeting in Cape Town, 
Hertzog took very kindly to Sastri and almost monopolised 
him in conversation. He told Sastri confidentially that the 
Boers did not hate Indians and that it was the British in 
Natal that had set up the cry of Indian menace and he 
felt cojupelled to do something to satisfy them. If the 
Indian population in South Africa could be reduced, the 
rest would bo smooth sailing. He would brook no failure of 
the Conference and requested Sastri to contact him if and 

" Sastri Speaks, p. 1. 
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when it reached a deadlock. Sastri acted on it more than 
once, and Hertzog intervened to secure the resumption of 
the negotiations. 

The South African Delegalion consisted entirely of 
members of the Plertzog Covornmonl and none from the 
Opposition which was led by Smuts. The Hon. Dr. D. F. 
Malan, the Minister of the Interior, was elected Chairman 
of the Conference. It concluded on January II. 1927. 
The Cape Town Agreement was published simultaneously 
in both countries on February 21, 1927, after the Indian 
Delegation had returned to Delhi and lej^orted to the Gov- 
ernment of India, and both Governments ratified It. Till 
then dead secrecy was maintained. As was only to be ex- 
pected, the (inference had its moments of optimism and 
pessimism and occasional deadlocks. It was given to Sastri 
to play a vital part, not only in the Indian Delegation but 
also in the Conference. 
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India and South Africa approached the question of Indians 
in South Africa from diametrically opposite points of view. 
South Africa proposed repatriation to India or segregation 
in South Africa, while India proposed assimilation in South 
Africa. The agreed formula for the Round Table Conference 
was the “maintenance of Western standards of life in South 
Africa by just and legitimate means.” India and South 
Africa were predisposed to interpret it in opposite ways. 

The Cape Town Agreement was necessarily a compro- 
mise, but India gained more than South Africa. The latter 
agreed to droji the Segi'cgation Bill, which was already on 
the legislative anvil, ft was a great relief to India and the 
Indians in South Africa. On the other hand, South Africa 
gained in that for the first time the Government of India 
gave official consent to voluntary repatriation which had 
beeii accepted unofficially by Mahatma Gandhi in 1914, and 
agreed to look after the repatriates on arrival in India. 
Even here, India gained something. Since the repatriates 
included not only Indians who were born in India but also 
those who were born in South Africa, the scheme was named 
Assisted Emigration. Tinder the Repatriation Scheme, the 
emigrant had to surrender his South African domicile once 
and for ever. Tender the Assisted Emigration Scheme he was 
free to return to South Africa after one year and before 
three years, on refunding the bonus he had received from 
South Africa when he left for India. Nobody had any illu- 
sion that, since the great bulk of the emigrants would be 
the poorest section of South African Indians, the chances of 
many refunding the assistance they had received and return- 
ing to South Africa were very slim. But, as stated earlier, 
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a few could do so, and that was an improvement. From the 
point of view of self-respect or izzat, the Assisted Emigra- 
tion Scheme was a decided improvement on the old Repa- 
triation Scheme. 

India’s gain was more pronounced in the ^^Uplift'’ part 
of the Agreement, which ran as follows: 

Union Government recognise that Jndians domiciled in 
the Union, who are prepared to conform to \V('stern standards 
of life, should be enabled to do so. Tlie Union CTOvernment firmly 
believe in and adhere to the principle (hat it, is the duty of every 
civilised Government to devise ways and means and take all 
possible ste])s for the iii)lifting of every section of their per- 
manent population to the full extent of tlieij’ capacity and oj)- 
portunities, and accept the view that in the provision of educa- 
tional and other facilities the considerable number of Indians 
who remain part of the jKiVmancnt ])oi)ulation should not be 
allowed to lag behind other sections of the people.^’ 

For a Government, which swoi’t‘ to get rid of Indians 
altogether, the ‘‘Uplift*’ Clause was a remarkable change 
of front, favourable to India. Here again Sastri’s part was 
large and decisive. 

Another and ciuite unexpected wijidfall for India was 
the request of the South African Government that India 
should send an Agent to South Africa to “seicure continuous 
and effective cooperation between the tw^o Governments.” 
It is significant that there was no reciprocal request from 
India for a South African Agent in India. 

The Rev. C. F. Andrews, whose interest in Indians over- 
seas was uimxcelled, had been invited to join the Indian 
Delegation. He had declined out of loyalty to Mahatma 
Gandhi s Non-cooperation Movement in India. He was, 
however, present in Cape Town before, during and after 
the Conference and kept in touch with the Indian Delega- 
tion and with the representatives of the South African 
Indian Congress who had assembled in Cape Town. He 
lived in a private home and dropped in frequently at the 
Mount Nelson Hotel to meet the members of the Indian 
Delegation. He insisted that the Indian Delegation should 
not meet without him, should take him into full confidence 
and should act on his advice. For, he claimed to represent 
Mahatma Gandhi and the people of India while the Dele- 
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gation represented only the Government of India! He gave 
an ultimatum that, if he was kept out of the secrets of the 
Conferenco, he would cable Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Viceroy and be done with it! 

The Fndian Delegation knew that Andrews was incapable 
of keei)ing secrets, particularly from the South African 
Indian Congress representatives. At the same time, they 
realised that ho had to be kept in good humour, lest a cable 
from him to India should queer the pitch for them. The 
delicale'- and unwelcome task of humouring Andrews fell 
largely to Sastri. Innocent as an angel, poor Andrews did 
not see Ihrough the diplomacy. He would promise to respect 
secrecy, f)ut would almost immediately disclose to his local 
Indian friojids whatever he w’as told! He was, therefoie, 
humoTired but not taken into confidence. The Indian Dele- 
gation dreaded liis visits to them. On one occasioii, when the 
(Conference faced a deadlock and break-up, the Indian Dele- 
gation met foi' a se^cret session late at night. When the 
members took tlieii’ seats Sir Pheroze Sethna whispered; 
'‘Charlie is coming.” By a sudden, common and automatic 
impulse', e\’ery member shoved his papers iiito his drawer 
and sat back with ill-concealed apprehension on his face 
and with a laboured talk oji the weather on his lips! Sir 
Geoffrey was on Ihe verge of tears. Then Sir Pheroze 
laughed outiight at the practical joke that he had played 
on his colleagues!^ 

Sastri made one of his best speeches when he defended 
his proposal that the Indian-assisted emigrant should not 
be obliged to acknowledge that he was an "undesirable’’ in 
South Africa, but should have the right to return, if he so 
desired. With righteous indignation, he asked one of the 
members of the South African Delegation to put himself 
in the shoes of the Indian and say how he would feel if he 
was told that he was an undesirable in South Africa and was 
pressed to betake himself to some other country on a bonus 
of £5. The speech created a profound impression. When ulti- 
mately his suggestion was accepted by the Conference, 
Sastri felt that a breach had been made in the Gandhi- 
Smuts Agreement of 1914 in favour of the Indian. 

In the final stages of the Conference, Sir Mahommed 
was persuaded, over the head of his colleagues, to agree 
with Malan that the full text of the Agreement reached at 

^ P. Kodanda Rao’s Diary, December 21, 1926. 
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the Conference should not be published but only a very 
general statement. It was feared that the South African 
Government would not wish to publish the concessions 
made to India, and in consequence, India should not pub- 
lish the concessions she made to South Africa. Sastri and 
Sethna strongly protested against the matter and the man- 
ner of Sir Mahommed^s decision. In consequence, it was 
finally agreed to add an annexure to the Agreement. The 
Annexure was more significant, parliciilaily from the Indian 
point of view, since it contained the Uplift Clause. 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett, who was officially the Deputy 
Leader of the Inrlian Delegation but had assumed the 
responsibilities of the dr facto Leader, had at. the outset 
passed on instructions to Sastri not to lot me see any of 
the Conference documents. Sastri passed on both the in- 
structions and the documents to me. a)id 1 was discreet and 
dumb! 

There was general keenness and even anxiety to know 
what had happened at the ConfereiK^e and if any agreement 
was reached at all. The press and those who thought they 
knew began to speculate. Secrecy sat heavily on tljo mem- 
bers of the Conference, and Sir Geoffrey kept a close watch 
on his wards. On the eve of their departure from Cape 
Town for India, the Indian Delegation was treated to a 
farewell reception by the local Indians iji the Town Hall. 
In his speech, Sir ^Tahommed scrupulously avoided any 
reference to the results of the Conference. Disappointment 
in the audience was palpable. As the Delegates and audi- 
ence rose to leave, there rose an incessant plea- for Sastri to 
speak. Bidden by Sir Mahommed to respond, Sastri, who 
had already taken a few steps towards the door, stopped 
where he was and spoke a few words on the spur of the 
moment and to the following effect: “We leave Cape Town 
pleased with our labours, and if Indians in South Africa 
will play the game, the future is full of hope.’' The speech 
was received with wild cheering for the message of hope it 
contained. In a few hours, thanks to Reuters, the tense 
anxiety in India, South Africa and England was relieved, 
and messages of congratulations began to pour in from all 
quarters. The Indians in South Africa experienced the joy 
of a prisoner reprieved from the gallows. 

Sir Geoffrey felt that Sastri was guilty of indiscipline as 
well as indiscretion which might embarrass the South 
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African Govcriinicnt and imperil the Cape Town Agree- 
ment. He conveyed his displeasure to Sastri and complained 
to Sir Maliommed and asked him to exercise greater control 
over Sastri s propensity to make indiscreet disclosures. With 
gentle hiunoiir, Sir Mahomnied informed Sir Geoffrey that 
Sastri had long and varied experience of public life at the 
highest levels and that it was unnecessary, even imperti- 
nent, to seek to discipli])e him. Nevertheless, Sir Geoffrey 
was angry and uneasy and sent messages to Sastri to be 
careful in his subsequeiit speeches in South Africa. His 
fears that Sastri’s disclosui’e in Cape Town would jeopardise 
the Agreement and embarrass the Union Ministers proved 
unfounded. Botli Hertzog and Mahm assured Sastri that 
his remarks were ap])ropriate and called for. This view was 
shared generally in South Africa, India and Britain. In his 
subseciuent speech in Durban, the chief centre of Indians 
in the Union, Sastri committed a ^^ealculated indiscretion^' 
when he said on January 11, 1927: 

“Our representations in respect of the mission on which we 
have come have been received with such friendliness and such 
sympathy that our expectations have l)een in that respect not 
only entirely met but greatly exceeded. ... A new (U’a is dawn- 
ing on the relations between South Africa and India. Although, 
as I hav(‘ said l)efor(\ you may easily exj)ect too much, it is 
bare truth to say that our negotiations will bear some fruit of 
which we need not be ashamed and for which you may be grate- 

ful.''2 

Sastri did not regret his “indiscretion" then or subse- 
quently. Speaking as the Indian Agent in Cape Town on 
October 22, 1927, he said: 

“The last, time thai' I appeared in this place was on the eve 
of my departure from this country. I ventured at an entertain- 
ment to say that the Conference had been a success, that the 
Indian Delegation, who came with anxious hearts, were return- 
ing fully satisfied, and that if only the Indians resident in South 
Africa ‘played the game,’ they could hope soon to see better 
days dawning on them. When I spoke*, it was still understood 
that the Agreement was to be a secret. But I knew there were 
many who were eager to have a glimpse of the result, many of 

^ Indian Opinion^ January 21, 1927, p. 22. 
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my countrymen who felt that their fate hung on the results of 
the Conference, and would be glad to be assured that the Con- 
ference did not leave matters worse than they were before. I 
thought I said the right thing. I thought it was due to my col- 
leagues in the Union Ministry to say that we had received from 
them, not only hospitality and courtesy and the reception due 
to allies in a difficult position, but I felt that I was paying a 
compliment that had been ten times deserved, and at the same 
time I could not help leaving a word of hope with my country- 
men here, whose affairs wo, the delegation, had come to compose. 

“At that time it was held in certain quarters that I had been 
guilty of an indiscretion. After so many months in which to 
think over, I do not think T have come to regret what I said on 
that occasion. When a great act is done, when a noble step has 
been taken towards i)eace, the word of commendation and praise, 
the word of thanksgiving cannot be delayed a moment.’’-^ 

On the return voyage to India, the Indian Delegation 
felt somewhat anxious as to the reception that the Cape 
Town Agreement would have in India. It was between the 
two Governments concerned. It was the era of Non-coopera- 
tion in India, and the prevailing tendency was to denounce 
anything dojie by the Government of India. The Agreement 
was a compromise. The critics of the Government of India 
would be tempted to seize on the concessions made by 
India, and denounce the Agreement and the Government 
of India for agreeing to it. Sastri was of the view that the 
fate of the Agreement would depend largely on the opinion 
of Mahatma Gandhi w^ho, besides })cing the leader of the 
Congress movement, was also the greatest living Indian 
authority on the question of Indians in South Africa. He, 
therefore, suggested that the Agreement should be shown 
to the Mahatma privately and before its publication and 
his blessing secured, if possible. 

It was as unconventional and bold as it was embarrassing 
to the bureaucratic tradition of the Government of India. 
It was for the Government to make agreements and then 
announce them. It was highly improper for it to seek the 
prior approval of a non-official, however eminent he might 
be. In the particular instance, the Mahatma had declared 
himself the enemy of the Government of India as then 
constituted and was conducting a campaign of Non-coopera- 

* Indian Opinion^ November 4, 1927, p. 294. 
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tion. It would be an intolerable humiliation for it to solicit 
his prior approval. Sastri, however, pressed his view that it 
was th(^ best course to save the Agreement. 

Sir Mahoiiiined fell in with his view, and put it to the 
Viceroy, Lord Irwin, soon after the Delegation reached 
Delhi to report to the Government of India. Lord Irwin 
approved of it and commissioned Sastri himself to under- 
take the mission to the Mahatma. The Mahatma was then 
engaged in a whirlwind campaign of Xon-cooperation and 
was making several speeches in several places each day. It 
was ojily after Sastri reached Bhusawal that an engagement 
could be fixed, and it was in a moving train! It was a slow 
passenger, wliich stopped at every station en route. At 
every station there were huge crowds of people to have 
darsJian of the Mahatma. For the sake of privacy of talk, 
the Mahatma and Sastri travelled iji a first class coupe. 
Sastri’s narrative was interrupted by the halts of the train 
at every station, when the Mahatma had to be persuaded 
to stand by the open door to give darshan. Sastri picked up 
the threads of his story after each such interruption. Before 
he could conclude, the Mahatma reached his destination, 
where he was to take his evening meal and make another 
public speech. Sastri continued his story till Mahatma left 
for the public meeting. But before leaving, the Mahatma 
said that Sastri \s account satisfied him that the Delegation 
did much bettor than he could have expected, that he would 
welcome the Agreement and would write out his opinion 
almost immediately and send it to the Associated Press of 
India for release? when the Agreement was published by the 
Government. He asked that a copy of the AgTeement should 
be left with him, Sastri returned to Delhi and reported 
success. Gratifying as it was, Government wanted to be 
doubly sure and' nominated Sastri to the Indian Legislative 
Assembly to defend the Agreement when it was debated. 
But his intervention was not needed and he resigned from 
the Assembly. 

Before publishing it, the Viceroy showed the Agreement 
to some of the leading members of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, and Sastri sent confidential memoranda to the 
editors of some leading newspapers like The Hindu and the 
New India in Madras, the Leader in Allahabad, and the 
Daily Mail ^n Bombay. 

On February 21, 1927, the Agreement was published. 
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The Associated Press of India released simultaneously the 
opinion thereon of the Mahatma. In the course of it, he 
said: 

'‘Sir Miilionimcd Htihibullah ami his colleagues are to be con- 
gratulated upon having secured a seltlcment that is honourable 
to both parties. It is not the best tliat could be conceived, but 
it is the best that was possible. I doubt if any other deputation 
could have done iiKjre. . . . The Pt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, who, 
when the Dei)utation sailed for South Af]‘ica, was of all members 
the most communicative and had warned us not to expect much, 
did not conceal at the end of the labours of the Conference his 
satisfaction at the result. A perusal of the settlement warrants 
the satisfaction.’' 

He went on to say: 

"But like all cojnpromiscs, this one is Jiot without its danger 
points. . . . But the compromise is acceptable in spite of the 
dangers referred to by me, not so much for what has been 
achieved as for the almost sudden transformation of the atmos- 
phere in South Africa from one of remorseless hostility towards 
Indians to that of a g(‘nerous toleration and from complete 
social ostracism to tliat of admission of Indians to social func- 
tions.” 

He ended by suggesting that Sastri should be the first 
Indian Agent in South Africa: 

"The success of tlie settlement very largely depends upon the 
selection of the Consul or the CommissioJier who will be selected 
to represent the Government of India ... He must be an Indian. 
The very fact that he is an Indian will strike the imagination 
of the European population and raise the Indian settlers in 
European estiniation. ... If a man can be selected who will com- 
mand the equal esteem of the Union Government, we need not 
fear the future. Such a man, in my humble opinion, is Mr. 
Srinivasa Sastri.”^ 

Though a compromise, India gained more than South 
Africa. Competent critics in India thought that India 
gained everything and lost nothing, that the Agreement 

Indian Opinion^ March 26, 1027, p. 85. 
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was too good to be true, and they wondered if it contained 
some hidden catches, some undisclosed concessions, some 
secret clauses. Even Mahatma Gandhi wondered if the 
Soutli African Government would be faithful to the Agree- 
]nent and carry their Parliament and electorate with them. 
Sastri was confident. Replying to the misgivings of Sir 
P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar, Sastri underlined the following 
words: ^^The Boer Ministry have changed their heart 

Public opinion in South Africa acknowledged, some with 
regret, that India had scored a victory. The Natal Witness, 
a balanced British-owned paper, commented that to those 
who were familiar with tlie methods of the bad old diplo- 
macy, the 'new Indian Agreemejit must appear, first and 
foremost, as an easy win on points for the Indian Delega- 
tion, which secured all it set out for and several basketfuls 
of quite useful fragments to boot, without themselves contri- 
buting anything tangible to the common stock, but that 
departure from even balance was not in any case to be 
deplored.*^ The Natal Mercury, British-owned but bitterly 
anti-Indian, observed that Malan and the South African 
Delegation had been out-witted by the Indian Delegation. 
Some South African critics of the Agreement spread the 
rumour that the Indian Delegation had bribed the South 
African Delegation with Indian gold and got them to sign 
the Agreement! At a reception to the Habibullah Delega- 
tion in India, Sastri referred to this rumour and complained 
that Sir Mahonimcd had given none of the gold to the 
Indian Delegation! Some papers took his remark seriously 
and rebuked hini for revealing such secrets of diplomacy! 
They had to be told subsequently that Sastri was merely 
joking! The Natal Advertiser , a Ilritish and liberal paper, 
saw the deeper significance of the Agreement. It said that 
the Agreement, particularly the ^‘Uplift” section in it, was a 
charter of hope, not only for the Asiatic, but as a statement 
of political ethics, redounding greatly to the credit of its 
joint authors, would find an echo in the heart of every non- 
European in South Africa, and the black man would read 
into it a promise that even he would one day be emanci- 
pated from the statute-tyranny of a colour bar.^ Some mem- 
bers of the South African Parliament, particularly those 

“ Letters of Srinivasa Sastri, p. 276. 

“ Indian Opinion, February 25, 1927, p. 59. 

' Ibid., March 4, 1927, p. 64. 
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from Natal, were opposed to the “Uplift” section of the 
Agreement. They feared that if Indians were given better 
education and sanitation and general uplift not inferior 
to any other community, including the whites, they were 
bound to demand political rights in course of time and 
that would be the end of white supremacy in South Africa. 
The Die Africaner, a Boer paper, agreed that educational 
and other facilities should be giveii to all sections of the 
permanent populatioJi of South Africa and admitted that 
such education and the acquisition of Western standards of 
civilisation would lead to the demand for the franchise. To 
deny it was unjust; to grant it was dangerous to the whites. 
So it advocated .segregation of the races and opposed the 
dropping of the Bill to segregate Indians! 

South African support to the Agreement was largely due 
to the hope that, with the active cooperation of the Govern- 
ment of India, the .\ssisted Emigration Scheme would 
reduce the Indian pojmlation in South Africa to such a 
minimum that the “Uplift” clause w'ould be of little con- 
sequence. 

Opinion among the Indians in South Africa was divided. 
The more influential South African Indian Congress was 
persuaded to count the gains rather than the losses and give 
the Agreement a fair trial. At its conference held in Johan- 
nesburg on March 2, 1927, it welcomed the Agreement, 
particularly the “Uplift” part of it, while criticising certain 
omissions and vague promi,ses. It heartily supported 
Mahatma Gandhi's suggestion that Sastri should be the 
first Agent of the Government of India and appealed to 
him to accept it. 

On his return to India, Sastri wrote and spoke in defence 
of the Agreement, and emphasised the constitutional 
advance which the Round Table Conference registered for 
India. It was the first time that India negotiated direct 
with another Dominion without the intervention of the 
British Government and secured an agreement. It was led 
by an Indian, with Indian and British colleagues. Sastri 
pleaded that these advances should be appreciated, main- 
•tained and improved upon. 
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One of the most significant features of the Cape Town 
Agreement was the request of the South African Govern- 
ment that the Government of India should appoint an 
Agent in South Africa to secure continuous and effective 
cooperation between the two Governments. For years past 
public opinion in India had been pleading for the appoint- 
ment of Agents of the Governmeiit of India in all countries 
where Indians, particularly indentui’od immigrants, were 
settled in some numbers, to watch over their interests. But 
the Colonial Governments had not favoured the idea. The 
Cape Town Agreement provided for it. It is significant that, 
far from the Government of India seeking the consent of the 
South African Government, it was the latter that requested 
the former for an Agent! It was another feather in the cap 
of the Indian Delegation. 

Who was to be the first Indian Agent? Mahatma Gandhi 
suggested Sastri. Almost instinctively all others named him. 
It was proof, if it was needed, that he played the most im- 
portant part in the Conference. Public opinion in India and 
in South Africa, Indian and European, unanimously nomi- 
nated him. 

The Viceroy sounded Sastri. Sastri declined. In his letter 
of March 19, 1927, to the Viceroy, Sastri explained that he 
declined the offer not becaiuse of any objection to serve 
under the Crown or because of his Presidentship of the 
Servants of India Society,’ but because he felt that he was 
not competent to undertake the administrative work of an 
Agent. He also anticipated that a Royal Commission was 
likely to be appointed soon to review the political progress 

* P. Kodanda Rao’s Diary, March 19, 1927. 
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of India, and he wished to be in India at the time. Further, 
his health was unsatisfactory; he had been suffering from 
angina pectoris since 1923, and was at the moment resting 
under medical advice. He felt that he would have to go 
alone and leave behind his wife, to whom lie was devoted 
and w^hose nursing he depended upon. He did not Avant to 
die in exile in South Africa. 

But public opinion became increasingly insistent that 
he should be apiioinled Agent. Sir Mahommed personally 
pleaded with him. Mr. S. Satyamurthy, who was an unspar- 
ing critic of Sastri in Indian politics, joined Ihe chorus. In 
a moment of exasperation, Sastri permitted himself the 
somewdiat uiicliaritable lemark tliat Satyamuithy wdshed 
him out of India and die in South Africa! His resistance 
broke down wlnni the Mahatma wrote to him on April 6, 
1927: 

^‘This is from a sick hod. T liad hoj)6‘d to see you in Bangalore 
and press my suit. But it. cannot he for some time yet. I have 
no reply to my wiri' vliich I hope you did get. You will I)reak 
tlie Iieart of Indian^ in South Africa if you do not go. . . . You 
can make it clear to Lord Irwin that you want to ho hero when 
the Ivoyal Commission com(‘S. l.a‘<tly, tiau’e will ho no fear of 
pinprick.s whilst Lord Irwin is Vicoroy. He knows you well. T 
urgo you to ivoonsidei' your do(‘isi()n and go even foj* one year. 
You aloiK' can iiiaugm'ato tho working of tlu' oom])act ; you alone 
can set the tone."’- 

In forwarding a copy of the letlei* to a friend, Sastri 
commented: “A letter to settle one\s fate.’' 

The Viceroy assured Sastri that the Royal Commission 
on India w^ould not be appointed that year. 

While the negotiations were going on, the Cape Times 
demanded an explanation for the delay in announcing 
Sastri’s apjmintment. It was due to the India Office’s objec- 
tion to Sastri and preference for Sir George Paddison. 
Finally, tho Viceroy made the firm offer. On May 5, 1927, 
Sastri wired acceptance for one year and suggested imme- 
diate announc('ment to stop speculation. The announcement 
was made the next day. 

There was some adverse criticism in the Servants of 
India Society that, its previous consent was not taken. 

® Letters of Srinivasa Sastri, p. 77. 
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Sastri’s explanation was accepted. He, however, resigned 
his Presidentship and retained his membership of the 
Society. I was permitted to accompany him unofficially. ‘‘‘ 

Mrs. Sastri naturally presumed that she would accom- 
pany her husband and started making preparations. But 
Sastri felt she would not be able to adjust herself to the life 
he had to live in South Africa and be happy; she would be 
more a handicap than help to him. But he had not the heart 
to tell her and disappoint her. He postponed the evil day, 
as it were. Finally, Mr. V. Venkatasubbaiya, who was the 
head of the Madras Branch of the Servants of India Society 
and was on intimate terms with the Sastris, was persuaded 
to introduce the subject and get the matter settled, to avoid 
last-minute disappointment. He came to Bangalore, called 
the couple together and put leading questions to Sastri. 
Mrs. Sastri was surprised and Sastri embarrassed. When 
she was told of the life she would have to live in South 
Africa as the wife of the Indian Agent, Mrs. Sastri herself 
decided that she should not go. With a heavy heart, the 
brave yet sad lady turned to me. and her moist eyes pleaded 
eloquently with me to look after her beloved husband in his 
exile. It was a touching scene. Hers was a great sacrifice. 

Sastri called on Mahatma Gandhi who was resting at 
Nandi, near Bangalore, and then j^roceeded to Simla to 
receive his seal of office, as it were, and bid farewell to Sir 
Mahommcd. There he met for the first time Mr. J. D. 
Tyson, who was then Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal and who was to be hi«5 official Secretary in South 
Africa. 

In commending Sastri to the South African Indians, 
Mahatma Gandhi assured them that it was impossible to 
find a worthier, abler and more impartial representative of 
India than Sastri and advised them not to expect too much 
from him, nor to seek relief in purely individual cases 
through him, and not to swerve from the truth in their 
dealing with him, and warned them that all their grievances* 
would not disappear with his coming to South Africa. Sastri 
would have done enough for them if he succeeded in seeing 
that no new restrictive legislation was passed against them, 
that the old restrictive laws were not operated harshly and 
that the spirit of the C§pe Town Agreement was honoured 
by the South African Government. These constituted 

® P. Kodanda Rao’s Diary, May 5 , 1927. 
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Sastri^s Instrument of Instructions, as it were, from the 
Mahatma which were as important as those of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Mahatma’s message was timely and 
most needed at the time. 

Sastri left Bombay on June 8, 1927, and reached Delagoa 
Bay on June 27, and was received there by the newly 
appointed Commissioner for Asiatic Affairs. On the train 
Sastri was given a saloon used by Cabinet Ministers. It was 
partly in honour of his rank as a Privy Councillor and 
partly to avoid any j)ossible incidents from anti-Indian 
whites. 

When Sastri arrived in South Africa as Agent of the 
Government of India, the situation was anything but en- 
couraging. Though the Cape Town Agreement had been 
ratified by the South African Parliament, it was not sup- 
ported by Smuts, the Leader of the Opposition. Legislation 
to implement the part of the Agreement which referred to 
Assisted Emigration and restrictioiis on immigration was 
promptly enacted. But no action had been taken regarding 
the 'TTplift” part of the Agreement, like education, housing, 
etc. Since about eighty per cent of the Tjidian poi)iilation in 
South Africa was concentrated in the province of Natal 
and by law confined to it and as education and health and 
trade licences were pi’ovincial subjects, the main resy)onsibi- 
lity for the uplift of Indians fell on the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Natal and tlu' Corporation of DinLan. Their sym- 
pathy was essential. Unfortunately, it was not forthcoming 
at the time. Natal had grievances against the South African 
Government. It was almost wholly Briiish, while the South 
African Government was almost wholly Boer. Natal owed 
allegiance to the South African Party of Smuts, while the 
South African Government owed allegiance to the Nation- 
alist Party of Hertzog. Natal felt that, without its prior 
consent, the Hertzog Government promised uplift of 
Indians, the main burden of which v/oiild fall on it. There 
was also the feeling, fairly widespread, that the Cape Town 
Agreement was a victory for India and a defeat for South 
Africa. For all these reasons, the Natal Provincial Council 
formally repudiated the Agreement by a majority of seven- 
teen to three! The Durban Corporation was sullen. The 
South African Government shrank from urging the Natal 
Provincial Government to honour the ^T^plift” part of the 
Agreement and maintained discreet silence. 
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The South African Indians welcomed the ''Uplift*^ part 
of the Agreement. They disfavoured the part which sought 
to reduce the India]) population in South Africa by means 
of Assisted Emigration, and they were alarmed that the 
South African Government was quick to legislate for it. 
The new legislation empoAvered the Government to arrest 
and deport Indians who had entered the country illegally 
and with fraudulent documents, irrespective of the period 
of their residence in the country. Indians feared that Gov- 
ernment would embark on a vigorous drive to ferret out 
illegal entrants and deport them. They viewed the prospect 
with disappointment and apprehension. 

The ap])ointm('nt of Sastri as Agent of the Government 
of Iiulia in Soutli Africa was view’^ed by Indians with hope- 
ful expectatifins and w itli some suspicion l)y the anti-Indian 
whites. The Agents of the Government of India elsewhere 
W'Ore civil servants. Not all of them were even members of 
the Indian Civil Service either. Why was a departure made 
in the CcOs^' of Soutli Africa by the selection of an Indian 
non-official of the eminence of Sastri? Had he some ulterior 
objective up his sleevT? 

The fact that Sastri and I w^ere Indians by race w^as a 
handicap at the outset. It was only after persuasive pressure 
on the part of the Commissioner for Asiatic Affairs and only 
after an urgent meeting of its Board of Directors that the 
Grand Hotel, Pretoria, opened its doors just wide enough 
to accommodate us. f^uch luck w^as not forthcoming in 
Johannesburg, DTiihan and Pietermaritzburg. In Johannes- 
burg, the local Tlmosoplilcal Society came to our rescue by 
offering its modest rooms. 

Malan received Sastri very cordially in Pretoria, the 
administrative capital of South Africa, and informed him 
of Natal’s re]nidiatIon of the Agreement, regretted that he 
was helnlnss, and left it to Sastri to win over Natal to the 
^TTplift” part, of the Agreement and offered to issue formal 
directives to Natal if and when Sastri reported success. 
Sastri protested. It Avas not his duty to plead with South 
African citizens to support the policies of their Government. 
But Malan said that, if Sastri w^as keen on the uplift of 
Indians, he had better undertake the unusual task or 
nothing w^ould be done. 

On June 28, 1927, the day of his arrival in Pretoria, 
Sastri gave his first great policy speech at a reception at 
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'^It is a compromise, as yon all know, and compromise is the 
very soul of political prop:ress. Now, in a compromise no party 
carries away the entire honour of the n(\i»;otiations. Eacli party 
gives in a little and takes a little from the other side. . . .When 
we enter a compromise and address ourselves to the task of ful- 
filling it, those to whom falls the burden, bc]i(‘ve me, cannot 
afford to neglect the part which tlnw consider unfavourable and 
concentrate u])on the ])art whicli tluw consjfler favourable. That 
is a departure from all honourable and chivalrous dealing.’’^ 

At the banquet organised by Indians in Johannesburg 
on July 6, 1927, nearly half the guc'sts were whites. Mr. 
Leslie Blackwell, M.P., a inonihor of the South African 
Party of Smuts, was among the speakers. He had opposed 
the Agreement in Parliament; he was among those who 
wondered why so eminent an Indian as Sastri was sent to 
a compai’a lively small post of Agent aiul suspected that 
Sastri had come to ask for the franchise for Indians. After 
hearing Sastri, Blackwell said that lie “stood on the stool 
of repentance” and welcomed the Agreement. 

fn Durban, the main centre of the Indian ])opu]ation 
in Natal, Jio Euro])ean hotel would accej)1 Pastri and me. 
Luckily, an Indian, Mr. E. M. Paruk, had a decent house 
which he placed at our disposal. Tyson had no difficulty in 
finding accommodation in the leading European Club. And 
it was a great ad^•antage, as it gave him welcome opportuni- 
ties for meeting the leading whites informally aiul collect- 
ing their reactions and passing (hem on to Sastri. 

The Natal Indian Congi’css organised a grand reception 
to welcome Sastri. They asked Sii- Chaides Smith, the leader 
of the South African Party in Natal, to join in the welcome. 
He said that he Avonld make up his minrl only after meeting 
Sastri, called on him and joined in the welcome. In a private 
letter, datofl July l.y 1927, Sastri thus described the situa- 
tion: 

“Durban is tlie liardcst nut. to crack. But I must try my 
teeth on it tomorrow. Tlio Covernor-C (moral is liere and will see 
me tomorrow. An unusually large attendance of Europeans 
expected at tomorrow’s function. Tlio Congress olTice is flooded 

* Mian Opinion, July 1, 1927, p. 177. 
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with applications for tickets in person — a circumstance so un- 
precedented that the Secretary is proud. One of the most wealthy 
and influential inerehants. Sir Cliarles Smith, came to see me here 
today. H(' was recjuestc'd to speak, but would not give an answer 
until he had seen me. Several South African Party leaders 
warned iiim against acceptance. But after hearing me he said 
that nothing would stop him but he must attend and speak. I 
hear he is a great catch. I am awfully nervous and excited. 1 
trust I shan’t make a mess. 

‘‘Dr. Malan was markedly kind and courteous. So was his 
wife. I have liad a very important talk with him. The bother is, 
he is ])owerless in Natal and asked me to prepare the ground; 
I have to see rabid anti-Indians and mollify, if possible. 

“I am living in tlie house of a Mohammedan merchant in 
one of the best localities, hut I find my own food, having engaged 
three servants. To this liouse I must a.sk Europeans. Will they 
come? So I am casting my net warily — Indians I am disposing 
of — a few for each meal.”“’ 

At the reception, Sastri made his second great policy 
speech in which he said that he would not travel beyond 
the four corners of the Agreement and it contained no 
reference to the franchise. 

“Whatever my eharaetcr may be as a political agitator of 
some standing in my own country | laughter], believe me that, 
whih' I am among yon, clothed with the authority of the Govern- 
ment of India, I will endeavour faithfully to confine my vision 
to the four eoriu rs of the Agreement. . . . Moreover, in so far as 
I have any infliK'nee with my own countrymen, I shall use it for 
securing the same observance by them of the limitations of the 
Agreement. But I cannot speak for young and ambitious 
hearts. ... I have heard i( said that they liave often asked for 
the franchise, which has caused alarm in the minds of those now 
in political power, f.adies and gentlemen, I have read the Agree- 
ment carefully — I took some part in the preparation of it — and 
all I need say is that I do not find the franchise in that Agree- 
ment. That should reassure you of the length to which I am pre- 
pared to go.”'* 

About the franchise, he said: 

“ Lett^r^ of Srinivasa Sastriy p. 281. 

** Indian Opinion, July 22, 1927, p. 202. 
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“But to you who represent the ruling class in this country, 
may I say one word in this connection which may not be in- 
appropriate? Our country, India, is marching forward towards 
that Dominion Status, the final consummation of which had lately 
been reached by your countiy. [Applause] Do you then think it 
unnatural that my countrymen should feel inspired by that 
achievement? They had the parliamentary franchise here until 
the law took it away a generation ago. It was only two years 
ago that the municipal franchise was taken away. Do you think 
it possible for them to forget it so soon? I cannot control their 
ambitions, and all you can ask is that we confine our resolutions 
rigidly to the four corners of the Agreement. I would ask you, 
therefore, if now and again you hear words about the franchise, 
to exercise a little patience and forbearance and remember that 
our heai'ts are tlie same as your hearts and if we occasionally 
dare, it is only human for us to do so/’^ 

With solemn and impressive eloquence, he appealed to 
the Natal whites, who were more British than the British, 
as it were, not to forget and betray the honour of the Union 
Jack and its traditions of chivalry, fair play and freedom, 
while remembering only its might and majesty and its poli- 
tical advantages for themselves. 

The speech was electrical in its effect. Sastri s good faith 
was at once acknowledged, and he won the confidence of 
the whites to a remarkable degree. Sir Charles Smith, who 
had made a very cordial speech at the reception, printed 
and circulated the full text of Sastri ’s speech. 

It was great good luck that His Excellency the Earl of 
Athlone, then Governor-General of South Africa, was in 
Durban. He knew Sastri and invited him to a garden party 
on July 20, 1927. He introduced Sastri to Sir George Plow- 
man, Administrator of Natal, who engaged Sastri long in 
conversation and ultimately introduced him to the Mayor 
of Durban and other leading invitees. While talking to 
the Mayor, Sastri playfully wondered if he, the Mayor, 
would receive Sastri socially. The Mayor rose to the 
challenge, and volunteered then and there that he would 
inviJe the leading white citizens to, lunch or dinner and 
was sure that none would refuse. Sir Charles Smith also 
gave a dinner party. Thus, a breach was made in the social 
wall. 

’ Indian Opinion^ July 22, 1927, p. 204. 
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Sastri’s most important task was to establish personal 
contacts with l^uropeans and Indians and win both alike to 
a faithful observance of the Agreement. Social entertain- 
ment was perhaps the most potent instrument for it. It 
w'as out of the question at the time for him to invite both 
Indians and whites together; the latter would decline. So, 
he had to invite them separately, as preparatory to inviting 
them together. 

AndreAvs was in South Africa with a view to preparing 
the ground for Sastri. He had ready access to both Indians 
and Europeans, and more so, to the clergy. Of course, he 
had great influence with Mahatma Gandhi. He was of the 
view that Sastii should live in style, befitting the represen- 
tative of the Government of India and on a level with a 
Cabinet Minister, if only to impress the whites, who had 
known Indians mostly as lowly labourers or petty traders. 
Mahatma Gandhi had, however, advocated that Sastri 
should live in a very austere style to .symbolise the poverty 
of India. Sastri preferred the middle way. 

Andrews advocated liberal hospitality for its contact 
value and insisted that Sastri, though a vegetarian, should 
offer meat to his guests but not alcoholic drinks. He argued 
that European guests, whom it was necessary to court, 
would shy away if they were offered only vegetarian food. 
But he banned drinks, because Mahatma Gandhi advocated 
Prohibition! The pica that European guests were used not 
only to meat but also to drinks and that Sastri was an 
official of the Government of India which had not adopted 
Prohibition in India, much less imposed it on its represen- 
tatives abroad, and that European guests might shy away 
if they Avere not served drinks, made no appeal to him. 
Sastri could neither accept nor reject the advice of Andrews. 
An unfavourable report from him might prejudice Mahatma 
Gandhi and render Sastri’s Avork more diflicult. So, he 
adopted a compromi,se. He invited only Indian guests as 
long as Andrews was in the country and served no drinks. 
After his departure, he invited white guests as well and 
served them drinks, as was the local custom. This portfolio 
was assigned to Tyson, as Sastri and I lacked the necessary 
qualification! In course of time Sastri was able to invite 
Europeans and Indians together. He and I were admitted 
to European hotels, and he was even welcomed as an 
honoured guest. Well before he left South Africa, even the 
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most exclusive European homes felt honoured to have him 
as a House guest. His social conquest was complete. 

One of the terms of the Cape Town Agreement was the 
appointment of a commission to report o]i the state of 
Indian education in Natal which was ‘^admittedly grave.^^ 
Sastri assigned higher priority to it than to housing, another 
of the items of Uplift/' in the Agreement. But local white 
opinion preferred tlie other way, for it feared educating the 
Indian, lest he should one day ask for the franchise. Housing 
reform could be better used to seeui’e the segregation of 
Indians. At the Goveriior-Generars lunch party on July 22, 
1927, the Governor-CJeneral, the Administrator of Natal 
and Sastri discussed Natal's attitude towards the Agreement 
in general and Indian education in particular. The Adminis- 
trator undertook definitedy to persuade his Executive Coun- 
cil to appoint the Education CommissioJi. He also said that 
because of Sastri, things would move; else jiothijig Avould 
be done.'’ It marked the turning point: Natal would honour 
the “Uplift" clause of the Agreemeuit. Sastri promptly 
informed Malan of the welcome change, and Alalan formally 
requested the Natal Provincial Govennnent to ijjiplement 
the Agreemcait. On September 22, 1927, which happened 
to be his birthday, Sastri was given tlio privilege of ])ublicly 
announciiig that the Education (''ommission Avould be 
appointed in pursuance of the Agjeement. No birthday 
present was more welcome to him. His hope that Natal 
would “travel from repudiation to toleration and so through 
to complete consent" was realised. In little over two months 
of his arrival in Natal, Sastri had the gratification of seeing 
the first tangible fruit of his mission. The Natal Advertiser 
of September 23, 1927, said: “We ar(‘ exfremely pleased 
that Mr. Sastri's great Avork in this Province has resulted 
already in the appointment of the Education Commission 
which the Cape Toavu Agreement foreshadowed." The 
Natal Witness of September 27, 1927, said: “There has, 
indeed, been an astonishing revolution in public opinion, 
and the problem is now approached with goodwill and in the 
right way." Even the anti-Indian Natal Mercury, which 
had earlier thought that Sastri was putting the cart before 
the horse in giving priority to education over sanitation, 
accepted the fait accompli as gracefully as it could but 
insinuated that the Commission would ask the Central Gov- 

" Letters of Srinivasa Sastri, p. 282. 
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Sastri’s most important task was to establish personal 
contacts with J^uropeans and Indians and win both alike to 
a faithful observance of the Agreement. Social entertain- 
ment was perhaps the most potent instrument for it. It 
was out of the question at the time for him to invite both 
Indians and whites together; the latter would decline. So, 
he had to invito them separately, as preparatory to inviting 
them together. 

Andiews was in South Africa with a view to preparing 
the ground for Sastri. He had ready access to both Indians 
and Europeans, and more so, to the clergy. Of course, he 
had great influence with Mahatma Gandhi. He was of the 
view tliat Sastri should live in style, befitting the represen- 
tative of the Government of India and on a level with a 
Cabinet Minister, if only to impress the whites, who had 
known Indians mostly as lowly labourers or petty traders. 
Mahatma Gandhi had, however, advocated that Sastri 
should live in a very austere style to symbolise the poverty 
of India. Sastri preferred the middle way. 

Andrews advocated liberal hospitality for its contact 
value and insisted that Sastri, though a vegetarian, should 
offer meat to his guests but not alcoholic drinks. He argued 
that European guests, whom it was necessary to court, 
would shy away if they were offered only vegetarian food. 
But ho banned drinks, because Mahatma Gandhi advocated 
Prohibition! The plea that European guests were used not 
only to meat but also to drinks and that Sastri was an 
official of the Government of India which had not adopted 
Prohibition irr India, much less imposed it on its represen- 
tatives abroad, and that European guests might shy away 
if they were not served drinks, made no appeal to him. 
Sastri could neither accept nor r’eject the advice of Andrews. 
An unfavourable report from him might prejudice Mahatma 
Gandhi and rerrder Sastri’s work more difficult. So, he 
adopted a conrpromise. He invited only Indian guests as 
long as Andrews was in the country aird served no drinks. 
After his departure, he invited white guests as well and 
served them drinks, as was the local custom. This portfolio 
was assigned to Tyson, as Sastri and I lacked the necessary 
qualification I In course of time Sastri was able to invite 
Europeans and Indians together. He and I were admitted 
to European hotels, and he was even welcomed as an 
honoured guest. Well before he left South Africa, even the 
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most exclusive European homes felt honoured to have him 
as a House guest. His social conquest was complete. 

One of the terms of the Cape Town Agreement was the 
appointment of a commission to report on the state of 
Indian education in Natal which was ‘'admittedly grave.” 
Sastri assigned higher priority to it than to housing, another 
of the items of 'TJplift” in the Agreeniieiil. But local white 
opinion preferred the other way, for if feared educating the 
Indian, lest he should one day ask for fhe franchise. Housing 
reform could be better used to secure the segregation of 
Indians. At the Covernor-Generars lunch parly on July 22, 
1927, the Governor-General, the Administrator of Natal 
and Sastri discussed NataFs attitude towards the Agreenient 
in general and Indian education in particular. The Adminis- 
trator undertook definitely to persuade his Executive Coun- 
cil to appoint the Education Commission. He also said that 
because of Sastri, things would move; else nothing would 
be done.^ It marked the turning point: Natal would honour 
the "Uplift” clause of the Agreement. Sastri promptly 
informed Malan of the welcome change, and Malan formally 
requested the Natal Provijicial GovcTjujient to implement 
the Agreement. On September 22, 1927, which happened 
to be his birthday, Sastri was given the privilege of publicly 
announcing that the Education (knmnlssion would be 
appointed in pursuance of the AgreouKmt. No birthday 
present was more welcome to him. His hope that Natal 
would "travel from repudiation to toleration anrl so through 
to complete consent” was realised. In little over two months 
of his arrival in Natal, Sastri had the gratification of seeing 
the first tangible fruit of his mission. The Amatol Advertiser 
of September 23, 1927, said: "We are extremely pleased 
that Mr. Sastri^s great work in this Province has resulted 
already in the appointment of the Erlucation Conimission 
which the Cape Town Agreement foieshadowed.” The 
Natal Witness of September 27, 1927, said: "There has, 
indeed, been an astonishing revolution in public opinion, 
and the problem is now approached with goodwill and in the 
right way.” Even the anti-Indian Natal Mercury, which 
had earlier thought that Sastri was putting the cart before 
the horse in giving priority to education over sanitation, 
accepted the jait accompli as gracefully as it could but 
insinuated that the Commission would ask the Central Gov- 

* Letters of Srinivasa Sastri, p. 282. 
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ernment or the Indian community and not the Natal Admi- 
nistration to pay for Indian education. It complained that 
Sastri was allowed to announce the appointment of the 
Commission before the Natal Administration. 

There was, however, many a slip between the cup and 
the lip. When, on November 17, 1927, the Indian Educa- 
tion Commission was formally announced, it was found that 
its personnel consisted of the members of the Natal Exe- 
cutive Council and two members of the Natal Provincial 
CouJicil and no educational experts! The Executive was to 
sit in judgment on its own previous policies, which were 
frankly and repiessively anti-Indian! The composition of 
the Commission was not calculated to inspire confidence. 
The Cape Times (December 6, 1927) severely criticised it. 
^The Natal Adjiiinistration has decided to ignore all sug- 
gestions for giving the Commission either an independent 
or an expert character. . . . The Commission is not really 
a Commission at all; it is practically a Select Committee 
of the Provincial Council, and the only two members who 
are not also members of the Provincial Executive are . . . 
known to be anti-Indian in their views.”^*’ 

The Agreement provided for obtaining the assistance of 
an educational expert from the Government of India. Sastri 
asked for two. The (Joveniinent of India deputed Mr. K. P. 
Kitchlu, then Vice-Chancellor of the Agra University, and 
Miss G. Gordon, of the Madras Teachers’ Training College. 
These were not co-opted as members of the Education Com- 
mission, but were allowed to examine witnesses through 
the Chairman of the C'ommission. The experts from India 
made a thorough study of Indian education in Natal and 
submitted a very valuable and revealing memorandum. 

The Indian leaders, who were dissatisfied with the com- 
position and procedure of the Commission, contemplated 
boycotting it. But Sastri, who privately shared their dis- 
appointment, persuaded them to lead evidence before the 
Commission, which they did with great effect. He himself 
gave evidence, particularly with regard to the significance 
of the “Uplift” part of the Agreement which said that 
Indians should not be allowed to lag behind “other sections 
of the people.” The Commission were keen on getting him 
to say that Indian education should not lag behind Euro- 

® Servant of India, December 1, 1927, p. 528. 

Indian Opinion, December 16, 1927, p. 337. 
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pean education here and now, so that they could sabotage 
the Agreement as undermining white supremacy in South 
Africa, or shift the full financial responsibility of improv- 
ing Indian education on to the South African Government, 
which it was unlikely to accept, and, in consequence, the 
status quo ante might be continued. Sastri declined to walk 
into the trap and interpreted the Agreement to say: “We 
should make no distinction between different elements of 
the community. The goal may be reached in several steps, 
and it may be very long in being consummated, but that 
is w^hat is clearly visualisofl as the goal.” 

One of the findings of the Indian educational experts was 
that the Natal Provincial revenues made a contribution 
towards European education, in addition to the subsidy 
from the South African Government. The latter Govern- 
ment gave Natal a subsidy for Indian education also, but 
the proportion was much less. The Natal Govermnejit made 
no contribution to Indian educatioji from its provincial 
revenues, to which Indians also contributed. On the other 
hand, il diverted towards European education, part of the 
Central subsidy for Indian educatioii! The excuse of the 
Natal Administration that the Central subsidy was not ear- 
marked for Indian education, was disowned by the Central 
Government. The Commission was obliged to recommend 
that, thereafter, the whole of the Central subsidy for Indian 
education should be earmarked for it. 

Sastri discovered that the Indian community in Natal 
had, in spite of its comparative poverty, made commendable 
and even heroic efforts to start and run schools for its 
children to supplement the meagre and grudging provision 
made by the Government. lie felt that if it could, by further 
sacrifice and self-help, establish an institution for higher 
education it would be a great help to Indians themselves 
and also strike the imagination of the whites and dispel the 
prevailing but unfounded notion that Indians did not care 
for education. He, therefore, ajjpealed to it to subscribe 
about £20,000 to build a secondary school and hostel. He 
himself went about helping to collect the necessary funds, 
and persuaded the Durban Corporation, against much oppo- 
sition and delay, to grant a site in the city area. The foun- 
dation-stone of the school, called Sastri College, was laid by 
the Administrator of Natal, and subsequently it was opened 
by the Governor-General, the Earl of Athlone. The project 
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created a good impression. The Natal Advertiser observed 
that Indians had done more for their education in nine 
months than the whites had done for theirs in as many 
years. 

The Cape Town Agreement provided for an enquiry into 
the housing conditions of Indians in and about Durban and 
the appointment of Indians to advisory committees and the 
provision of land without racial restrictions for their 
housing. IJjider pressure from Sastri, an enquiry was held, 
but without enthusiasm and grace. It was at first proposed 
that a special commission should be appointed and that it 
should include representatives of the Natal Administration 
and the Durban Municipal Corporation and two Indians 
nominated by Sastri. But, subsequently, the first two de- 
clined, and the idea of the commission fell through and with 
it the chance of liaving two Indians as members. It was a 
great disappointment to the Indians as well as to Sastri. 
Ultimately, the Central Houvsing Board was asked to make 
the enquiry. The terms of reference fell short of the promise 
in the Agreement. It was a greater disappointment to 
Indians, who decided to boycott the enquiry. Though 
equally disappointed, Sastri persuaded them to accept the 
enquiry with its limitations and give evidence. The enquiry 
upheld almost all the contentioJis of the Indians and put 
the Durban City Council in the wrong. 

The problem of Indians who had entered South Africa 
illegally strained SastrPs patience and diplomacy, exceed- 
ingly. It was more acute in the Transvaal, where Indians 
had to carry registration certificates. Some of these docu- 
ments were obtained by fraudulent representations. Judicial 
decisions were at the time divided as to whether a registra- 
tion certificate, once issued by the Government, could be re- 
voked subsequently if it was proved to have been obtained 
fraudulently. Government legislated for a uniform policy 
and took power to cancel such certificates and deport il- 
legal entrants, irrespective of the length of their stay in 
the country. It alarmed the illegal entrants, particularly 
those who had been long in the country and had built up 
business. There were also instances of Indians whose entry 
had been arranged, without their knowledge or connivance, 
by their friends and relations under fraudulent representa- 
tions. These also were liable to deportation on discovery. 
Hitherto Government was very sparing in taking action 
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against illegal entrants, partly because of the difficulty of 
proving illegal entry and partly because of divergent judi- 
cial judgments. Under the new law Indians feared that, in 
the pursuit of the policy of rcflucing their number in the 
country, Government would embark on an all-out drive 
to ferret out illegal entrants and deport them wholesale. 
They argued that it was a violation of the Gandhi-Smuts 
Agreement of 1914 and the Cape Town Agreement of 1927. 
The matter was not discussed at the Round Table Con- 
ference, and Sastri did not know of the South African 
Government’s intention. Qjjly subsequently he learnt that 
it was discussed between .some members of the two Dele- 
gations and had been agreed to! 

Even before Sastri's arrival, Andrews had pleaded with 
the South African Goveriiment that mercy might temper 
justice. Mr. Patrick Duncan, Minister of the Interior in 
the previous Goverjunent of Smuts, had suggested in 
Parliament that illegal entratjts ,'<hould be condojied. Malan 
had promised condonation, subject to some reserv'ations, to 
those who applied for it. He w'ould do so by administrative 
orders rather than by legislation. It w^ould be impossible 
to persuade Parliament to condone illegal entrants while 
promoting the reduction of the Indian population by As- 
sisted Emigration. If Parliament rejected condonation, it 
would be impossible to grant it by administrative action 
of Government. Finally, as “an act of grace” to mark the 
appointment of Sastri as the first Agent, Malan offered 
administrative condonation, subject to some conditions. 

The Transvaal Indian leaders rejected the advice of 
Andrews to accept the offer and insisted that the new law 
should be repealed or that no retrospective effect should be 
given to it, or, in the last resort, that the line should be 
drawn at 1914, the date of the Gandhi-Smuts Agreement. 
They also objected to the reservation that wdves and minor 
children of condonees would not be permitted to enter the 
country. 

It was argued, on the other side, that it was inequi- 
table that illegal entrants should have the same rights as 
legal ones. The agreed policy of reducing the Indian popu- 
lation in the country w'ould be defeated if illegal entrants 
were permitted to stay and also introduce their wives and 
minor children, thereby adding to the Indian population, 
present and potential. Most Indian traders did not care 
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for family life in South Africa; they left their wives and 
daughters in India and brought only their sons to help them 
in their businesses. Assisted Emigration would be availed 
of mostly by the poorer Indian labourers in Natal but not 
the comparatively well-to-do Indian traders in the Trans- 
vaal, the special target of anti-Indian agitation. Indian 
labourers were either invited to Natal under indenture or 
were born in the country. To the latter, India was a strange 
land. The traders entered the country voluntarily, and some 
of them fraudulently. It was the height of paradox that 
legally domiciled Indian labourers should be persuaded to 
migrate from South Africa, while illegal ejitrants should 
be permitted to stay and introduce their wives and minor 
children! Some Indians, particularly those born in South 
Africa, argued that the reduction of the Indian population 
could be more justly and economically secured by the depor- 
tation of illegal entrants than by the assisted emigration of 
legally domiciled Indians. The moneys spent on assisted 
emigration of innocents might be better used for their uplift 
in South Africa. 

The South African Indian leadei’s claimed that the 
Gandhi-Smuts Agreement of 1914 had protected illegal en- 
trants up to 1914 and accused the South African Govern- 
ment of violating it, and even contemplated offering satya- 
graha. On a reference to him, Mahatma Gandhi gave equi- 
vocal answers to categorical questions. He, however, 
appealed to the South African Government to draw the line 
at 1914, and advised Indians to accept Sastri's advice. 
Sastri failed to get a line drawn and advised Indians to 
accept the Government’s offer as it slood. 

Some Indians argued that the law prohibiting Indian 
immigration into South Africa was immoral and it was 
more honourable to violate it than to obey it. Sastri pointed 
out that, if the law was immoral, it should have been chal- 
lenged openly. ^'It is not for people who have come here by 
the back-door to say that they did so in the exercise of a 
right. If they were exercising a right they ought to have 
come by the open door, announcing their arrival at the ports 
and thus challenging the propriety of the local laws.^'“ 

He was, however, able to secure a promise from Malan 
that, if the number be not large, wives and minor children 
of condonees would be permitted to enter the country. When 

” Indian Opinion^ September 21, 1928, p. 275. 
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at last the condonation scheme was finalised and accepted, 
Sastri and the officers of the South African Indian Congress 
toured the several provinces to persuade illegal entrants to 
clean up their past record aJid secure their future in the 
interests of themselves and the hoiioui' of India. 

Assisted Emigration \vas the })art of the Agreement 
which appealed most to the anti-Indians in South Africa. 
They presumed that Sastri wouUi carry on a vigorous cam- 
paign to proinote it. But he made it clear that Assisted 
Emigration was wholly voluntary and no prcvssure was to 
be applied by anybody one way or the other. His task was 
to explain Ihe voluntary character of the scheme and the 
help that the Government of India would give at the Indian 
end. Malan concurred. 

The Cape Town Agreement included a clause to say that 
the principle underlying the Industrial Conciliation Act 
and the Wages Act, which enabled all employees, including 
Indians, to take their place on the basis of equal pay for 
equal work, would be adhered to. At the time, Indians were 
excluded from recognised organisations like trade unions 
which were exclusively European. Parallel organisations 
were iiot permitted unless each was racially exclusive. Thus, 
if Indians formed a trade union, they must make it exclu- 
sively Indian, Indians, who were fighting segregation, had 
no desire to form such unions. The Natal Indian Congress 
organised a Natal Indian Trade TTuion Congrovss, which was 
subsequently named Natal Workers’ Congress, to discuss 
Ksuch problems. Sastri had talks with the Government offi- 
cials and trade union leaders concerned, white and Indian, 
and opened the Congress in a forceful speech. It decided to 
hold a joint conference subsequently with the European 
trade union representatives to persuade the latter to admit 
Indians. Sastri spoke at the joint conference also. It was 
agreed that a siiigle union for each trade, open to all races, 
was the best method of organising trade unions. Before he 
left South Africa, Sastri had the good news that the Typo- 
graphic Union in Durban opened its doors to Indians. Its 
action was endorsed by the parent body, the Typographic 
Union of South Africa, and publicly defended by the South 
African Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, who was, earlier, 
the President of the Union. 

Besides securing the implemeiitation of the specific pro- 
visions of the Cape Town Agreement concerning “Uplift/' 
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Sastri had often to intervene to protect some existing right 
and resist some new disability. Now and then, some action 
of a Provincial Government, a Municipality or other body 
would, deliberately or otherwise, threaten some existing 
right. For instance, the Liquor Bill, sponsored by Mr. Tiel- 
man Roos, Minister of Justice, would close the profession 
of waiters in hotels to Indians and throw out of employment 
those already serving in that capacity. Over three thousand 
Indians and their families were doomed to unemployment 
and distress. Roos was a confirmed anti-Asiatic, had spoken 
slightingly of Sastri and had even refused to receive him, 
and was determined to oust the Indians in order to fill the 
vacancies with whites and reserve the profession for them. 
The proposal caused great alarm to the Indian community. 
Sastri saw Malan and Hertzog. but both hesitated to inter- 
vene effectively and asked Sastri to take his chance with 
Roos directly. Hertzog was, however, good enough to per- 
suade Roos to meet Sastri. With much trepidation and 
anxiety and little hope, Sastri had an interview with Roos. 
He emerged smiling. Roos had very kindly offered to drop 
the offending clause in the Bill! Sastri promptly released 
the welcome news to the pre.ss, partly to commit Roos 
publicly. The Indian community, and particularly the 
Indian waiters, heaved a sigh of relief. It was a triumph not 
only of the personality and persuasiveness of Sastri but also 
of the Cape Town Agreement, for the offending section was 
criticised largely on the ground that it violated the 
Agreement. 

European traders resented competition from Indian 
traders. The licensing authorities were Europeans, and they 
used their large powers to discriminate against the Indians. 
The law in the Transvaal left a narrow opening for the 
intervention of the courts. One anti-Indian member of the 
Transvaal Provincial Legislature wished to close that little 
opening also and gave notice of an amendment to the law. 
There was little doubt that it would be passed, for few 
members of the Legislature, if any, would dare to oppose 
it publicly. The threat threw the Indian traders into con- 
sternation, and they appealed to Sastri. The British press 
sympathised with the Indian cause. Sastri made representa- 
tions to the Administrator of the Transvaal, who agreed to 
help. But his intervention was rendered unnecessary because 
the amendment lapsed for want of the mover. On the yery 
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day that he was to move his amendment, its author was 
apested by the police for violating a local law which prohi- 
bited sex intercourse between persons of different races! The 
Indian traders were saved for the time being. 

While no frontal attack wavS made on the Agreement, 
there was more or less continuous anti-Indian sniping. 
Again and again, Sastri had to intervene to stave off or 
mitigate an impending blow. His growing influence had 
paradoxically intensified anti-Indian feeling in some quar- 
ters. The laws of the Transvaal, made during the days of 
the Boer Rej^ublic, prohibited Indians from owning or occu- 
pying some categories of land in the mining areas. But they 
were not strictly enforced, and the authorities openly and 
indulgently connived at their dr jacio violation. In con- 
sequence, Indians had come to own or occupy prohibited 
areas and for long periods. Some European traders invoked 
the musty old laws against Indian traders and disqualified 
them to receive or renew trading licences in the areas. In 
consequence, the Johannesburg Municipality was obliged 
to withhold renewal of some hundreds of Indian trade 
licences. On the interveiition of Sastri, the Municipal autho- 
rities tacitly permitted the Indian traders to trade without 
licences, pending some way out of the difficulty. The Indian 
traders were thereby saved from certain ruin. While the 
authorities were thus accommodating, some European 
traders felt alarmed and moved the courts to declare Indian 
occupation of prohibited land illegal and to render them 
ineligible to trade licences. The situation became alarming 
on the eve of Sastri's departure. 

It was implicit in the promise of uplift that racial dis- 
crimination in land and trade should be eliminated. But the 
Agreement itself noted that action far in advance of ef- 
fective white opinion was not feasible. It was not possible 
even for Sastri during his short stay of eighteen months 
in South Africa to secure the reform. But he welcomed 
every step, however small, in the desired direction. For 
instance, under the Transvaal law, Indians could not own 
landed property even for temples and mosques. It happened 
that the nominal European owner of a Hindu temple went 
bankrupt, and the land and temple were auctioned as his 
property! The Indians, who had already paid for them, had 
to buy them again in the auction and register them in the 
name of another European! He too went bankrupt, and 
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the process was repeated. And the Hindus prayed as never 
before for the continued solvency of the latest European 
de jure owner! At the instance of Sastri, the Government 
offered to own such land on behalf of the Indian community 
and act as its trustee. 

Non-Europeans were fair game for Europeans, by and 
large. European political parties vied with one another, 
particularly at elections, in proposing unfair discrimina- 
tions against non-Europeans. It happened that a member 
of the Transvaal Provincial Legislature introduced a bill 
to prohibit African chauffeurs from driving cars or buses 
occupied by Europeans on the ground that they were un- 
reliable and would cause accidents to Europeans. But the 
real object was to provide more jobs for whites. A great 
many Europeans einjffoyed African chauffeurs because ihey 
were cheaper and more accommoflating, and did not wish to 
replace them by whites. But the members of the Legislature 
dared not oppose the Bill, lest they should be accused of 
being pro-African and lose their next elections. So they 
unanimously supported it publicly in the Legislature and 
privately requested the Administrator to veto it! On the 
Administrator declining to oblige them, they privately ap- 
pealed to the Central Government and the Governor- 
General to veto it! 

Sastri helped to organise the Indian Social Service 
League and the Indian Child Welfare Society. They won 
the sympathy of the Durban Municipal Corporation and 
particularly of its Medical Officer of Health, as well as of 
some European ladies. He also inaugurated the Indo-Euro- 
pean Joint Councils in Durban and Johannesburg to pro- 
mote mutual understanding and respect. They rendered 
good service. For instance, the Council in Johannesburg 
publicly interceded on behalf of the Indian waiters in hotels 
when they were threatened with unemployment by Roos's 
legislation. The Bishop of Johanjiesburg, as a member of 
the Council, administered a public rebuke to the South 
African Government for contemplating such grave in- 
justice to innocent Indian waiters. Sastri himself advised 
the Indian members not to expect the European members 
to identify themselves fully with the Indians; it would be 
expecting too much, and it would weaken their influence 
with their own European community. 

■Sastri^s main purpose was to win support for the Cape 
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Town Agreement and its “Uplift” clause and create a 
mental climate less hostile, if not more favourable, to 
Indians, without hurting the Europeans. To this end he was 
constantly on tour, addressing meetings, expounding the 
Agreement and winning toleration, if not support. The res- 
ponse was generally encouraging. 

The attitude, however, of the South African Party, led 
by Smuts, caused concern. While the Agreement was de- 
bated in I ho South African ParliaraenI, Smuts refrained 
from blessing il, dioiigh his nexi -in-command, Patrick 
Duncan, gave his support. From the point of party politics, 
the Agreement gave Smuts a most tempting stick with 
which to beat the (jovernment of Ilertzog. Tlio latter had 
promised to deal with Indians more drastically than the 
Government, of Smuts. In.stead. it cut a somersault, as it 
were, and offered to uplift Indians! At its annual conference 
at Bloemfontein, the South African Party, at the instance 
of its Natal members, the chief supporters of Smuts, passed 
resolutions fav^ouring the maintenance of restrictions on 
Asiatic immigration and of Government assistance for 
permanent repatriation, but made no refenmee to uiilift! It 
was ominous. 

Sastri was anxious to raise the Agreement above party 
politics and commit the Soiith African Party also to it. He, 
therefore, proposer! to celebrate its first anniversary with 
a banquet on February 21. 1928, and hoped that Smuts 
would attend, and, thereby, enable the Governor-General 
to preside to emphasise tire national, I'ather than the party, 
character of the Agreement. He pensonally invited Smuts to 
the banquet, but the latter declijied. In consequence, the 
Governor-General was unable to preside. Herf,zog presided 
and gave cordial support to the Agreement. Malan was 
somewhat cautious. Patrick Duncan of the South African 
Party attended and gave his unreserved support to the 
Agreement. 

Some time later, in October 1928, Smuts made a public 
attack on the Agreement; rather, he pilloried the Hertzog 
Government for concluding it. He was reported to have 
said: “The Nationalist Party came to power on the policy 
of compulsory repatriation of Indians. Instead, it signed 
the Cape Town Agreement, which gave Indians firmer 
ground under foot than they had ever before.” And then 
he paid a reluctant tribute to Sastri; 
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*‘They have even an Ambassador here in the person of Mr. 
Sastri. He had felt Sastri^s steel at the Imperial Conference in 
1921. He was not surprised that Mr. Sastri proved too clever 
for the Government of Hertzo^. Mr. Sastri was probably the 
most lionoured man in v^outli Africa. When any important func- 
tion was held or any imj)or(.ant lecture j^iven, Mr. Sastri was 
invited. It was right, too; li(‘ was one of the ablest speakers and 
one of the cleverest men.^^^- 

Next morning the Cape Times, tlie chief organ of the 
South African Party of Smuts, came out with a slashing 
attack on Smuts for his ‘hnischievous’^ speech against the 
Agreement and protested that, if the Government of Hert- 
zog had done one good thing during its regime, it was 
the Cape Town Agreement. Its Editor received congratula- 
tions from a large circle. Malan also severely criticised 
Smuts for his speech. He was very much surprised that 
Smuts touched upon this question at all. If he had any 
criticism to offer he should have offered it, as Leader of 
the Opposition, in Parliament. The Agreement was dis- 
cussed two or three times in Parliament, and on no occa- 
sion did he open his mouth. On the other hand, Mr. Patrick 
Duncan, who was formerly the Minister responsible, ap- 
proved of the Agreement and admitted that it was one of 
the best things that could be done in the interests of the 
country.’^ 

As a vital part of his mission to create a better apprecia- 
tion of India and a more favourable attitude towards the 
Indians in South Africa, Sastri welcomed opportunities of- 
fered to him to speak at Universities, colleges, clubs, chur- 
ches and public meetings on Indian thought apd life and 
drew record audiences. He spoke on such subjects as Rama 
and Siia, Bhishma, SakiintaJa, Vedanta, the Gita^ and Gan^- 
dhi. Sir Curruthers Beatty, the Vice-Chancellor of the Cape 
Town University, with folded hands, introduced Sastri as 
''the Master.” Sastri spoke in the Cathedral in Johannes- 
burg and to the ministers of the Dutch Reformed Church 
in Cape Town on "Christ and (Christianity.” Presiding over 
his lecture on Sakuntala at the Witw^aterarad University, 
Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, the Administrator of the Transvaal, 
said: "Perhaps the most important feature of Mr. Sastri^s 

“ Indian Opinion, November 2, 1928, p. 326. 

Ibid., November 16, 1928, p. 341. 
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ambassadorship in South Africa has been his interpreta- 
tion of India and the Indian people. Mahatma Gandhi 
took a similar view in Youvu India of October 18, 1928: 
‘'These lectures are perhaps his greatest and most perma- 
nent contribution to the Indian cause in South Africa.” 

Sastri had agreed to serve as Agent in vSouth Africa for 
one year. Before the expiry of that period, insistent pressure 
was brought to bear on him from all sides in India and 
South Africa to continue for at least another year. Mahatma 
Gandhi wrote to Sastri from Sabarmati on February 26, 
1928: 

“Already urgent letters arc being received to implore yon not 
to leave South Africa at the end of your year. They say you 
are already counting your months. And they are trembling in 
their shoes, and more than they, am I trembling, and perhaps 
my trembling is weigidicu’ because of the absence of shoes! For, 
I really feel that, except for grave reasons of health, it would 
be a national tragedy for you to leave South Africa at the 
present moment. And T am sorry to liave to say — but it is true 
— that no one else can successfully replace you at the present 
moment. . . . You may not desert them. Do please therefore let 
me have a reassuring letter.^’^"’ 

Even the Natal Merniry, the least sympathetic among 
British papers, pleaded that Sastri should prolong his stay, 
at least till after the general elections when his services 
would be needed most. 

The Mahatma’s intervention settled the matter once 
again. Sastri agreed, but to stay for six months only and 
no longer. Finally, he left Durban on January 28, 1929. 
The boat was delayed for three hours in order to enable his 
admirers, European and Indian, to give him a fitting send- 
off.^'' 


** Indian Opinion, October 10, 1928, p. 311. 

” Letters of Srinivasa Sastri, p. 82. 

“ P. Kodanda Rao’s Diary, January 28, 1929, 
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Sastri’s mission in South Africa was unique in many res- 
pects. Both Maliatma Gandhi and the Government of India 
were united in persuading him to accept the oflSce of the 
Agejit. His acceptance was acclaimed by all concerned in 
India and South Africa, official and non-official, European 
and Indian. The President of the Servants of India and a 
politician who prized his right to criticise the Government, 
became, at least technically, a civil servant of that Govern- 
ment, subject to its service di.scipline, though in practice 
he was given as much latitude as he cared for. The 
representative of the Government of India in South Africa, 
he undertook the task of winning the support of South 
African citizens to the Cape Town Agreement which the 
South African Government concluded and which it was 
its duty to put across in South Africa. A civil servant, he 
had little administrative work; instead, he was engaged 
mostly in political work in South Africa. In addition, he 
lectured extensively on Indian Philosophy and Literature! 

On arrival in South Africa he found the Agreement ill- 
understood or misunderstood, and, in Natal, unequivocally 
repudiated. When he left the country eighteen months later, 
the Agreement was better understood, widely approved and 
partly implemented. He brought about a palpable change 
in the mental climate of the ruling race in the country, less 
hostile, if not more friendly, to Indians. The transforma- 
tion in his own personal status w^as remarkable to a degree. 
The man whom Smuts refused to receive on a par with a 
European in 1919 and whom he warned off from South 
Africa in 1921, was acknowledged by the same Smuts in 
19.28 as the most honoured man in South Africa! The 
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Pretoria News contrasted the situations when he arrived 
and when he left. ‘'His reception was cool where it was not 
hostile and suspicious. But these eighteen months have been 
one of continuous personal conquest. With his presence here, 
with all his gifts of character, diplomacy, speech and cul- 
ture, the barriers of prejudice which threatened to hamper 
his services melted rapidly away.” 

An unfortunate and isolated incident in Klerksdorp in 
the Transvaal in September, 1928, gave occasion for spon- 
taneous expressions of appreciation of Sastri and his work. 
The small local Indian community organised a banquet in 
a European hotel and a public meeting thereafter at the 
Town Hall, which were presided over by the Mayor and 
attended by almost all the leading whites and Indians. At 
the banquet, the Mayor’s toast to Sastri was received with 
musical honours. The Deputy Mayor had declined the invi- 
tation to the banquet. Instead, he parked himself in his car 
in front of the hotel while the banquet-guests were arriving 
and displayed big anti-Indian posters. One of them said: 
“Are you goiiig to assist the coolie uplift at the expense of 
our boys? Curse you!” On the way to the Town Hall, the 
Mayor whispered a friendly hint to Sastri to expect some 
demonstration from the Deputy Mayor at the public meet- 
ing. The Deputy Mayor and his friends had entered the hall 
earlier and occupied the front seats reserved for the ban- 
quet-guests. As the Mayor ajid Sastri entered the hall, 
there was some booing and hooting. The Mayor, in intro- 
ducing Sastri, pleaded for order and decorum. Sastri began 
his speech on the significance of the Cape Town Agreement 
and said that Indians should not be called “coolies.’’ The 
Deputy Mayor stood up and protested against whites listen- 
ing to an Indian. Some in the audience asked him to sit 
down. The Mayor again pleaded for order and courtesy. 
Then the lights went out and a stink bomb burst near the 
platform. Some friends rushed to the spot to smother the 
offensive fumes with their overcoats. Sastri’s staff rushed 
to shield him from harm. Most of the audience kept their 
seats and called out in the darkness: “Go on, Mr. Sastri.” 
Sastri responded: “Yes, I am here, and I will go on.” Soon 
the lights were restored. The Deputy Mayor and his friends 
had fled during the darkness. The meeting was adjourned 
to the open to avoid the lingering fumes in the Hall. In 
requesting Sastri to resume his speech, the Mayor pro- 
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foundly apologised to him. Superbly calm and unperturbed 
and gently smiling, Sastri resumed his speech, as if nothing 
had happened. In proposing the vote of thanks, the speaker 
recalled Agrippa’s declaration after hearing St. Paul’s 
address: “Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” 
He added that the audience must feel better for hearing the 
speech, and that those who designed and executed the insult 
upon the community and had left, had apparently been 
afraid that they too would be persuaded by the eloquence 
and wisdom of Sastri. He ended by saying that Indians 
should be regarded as South Africans and it was up to the 
whites to make the best possible South Africans of them. 

Immediately after returning to the hotel, Sastri retired 
to bed. The police, however, kept vigil in and around the 
hotel for they had reason to suspect that two men had 
entered it with a tin of petrol to burn down the building if 
Sastri stayed in it for the night and to burn the cars in 
which he and his party travelled. 

Coimnenting on Sastri’s cool temper during the incident, 
a correspondent wrote in the Pretoria News: “Quite the 
best thing of the week, I think, was the remark made by 
Mr. Sastri after the rumpus in Klerksdorp: ‘I was going to 
speak, when we changed our venue, on another phase of 
the Agreement.’ There was a calm Olympian humour about 
the remark that is worthy of Curzon or Asquith at his best. 

. . . Mr. Sastri 's coolness recalls the old Norse Legend. Thor 
takes the hammer and strikes the sleeping Skrymir a blow 
on the forehead. Skrymir opens his eyes, passes his hand 
across his forehead and says: ‘Did a leaf fall?’ 

News agencies flashed the incident. Messages poured in. 
Among the firet were those from Malan and Hertzog con- 
demning the insult to Sastri and India and congratulating 
Sastri on his safety. The South African Government apo- 
logised to the Government of India and promised to take 
action against the perpetrators of the outrage. Sastri, how- 
ever, suggested that no importance need be attached to the 
incident and promptly cabled the Government of India to 
ignore it. 

The Deputy Mayor of Klerksdorp subsequently defended 
his share in the incident on the ground that something had 
to be done to save the whites from Sastri. “As an African- 
der, I take it as an insult and a disgrace that Mr. Sastri, as 

^ ' Indian Opinion, September 28, 1928, p. 288. 
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the Ambassador of India, was ever allowed to go beyond 
the compass of his office and tour the country and use his 
tremendous oratorical influence to turn the heads of our 
people/^^ He found support in Mr. Oswald Pirow, K.C., 
M.L.A., and the Ous Vaderlandf a Boer paper in Pretoria. 
While deploring the disorder at the meeting, Pirow violently 
attacked Malan for apologising to Sastri, and repeated his 
regret that the Nationalist Government of Hcrtzog and 
Malan gave the ^'coolie” in South Africa a leader like Sastri, 
and that Nationalist Jeadei’s acted as chairmen at dinners 
in honour of that leader. Ous Vaderland felt bound by the 
Cape Town Agreement but objected to the round of enter- 
tainments in honour of Sastri and the compliments paid 
to him — “things to which we in the Transvaal are not 
accustomed. It recalled that no apologies were forthcoming 
for similar incidents in the past concerning “Mr. Gandhi, 
a man more important than Mr. Sastri, Mr. Gokhale and 
Mrs. Naidu.’^ It suggested that no action be taken against 
the miscreants. ‘ 

The British press severely condemned the outrage, and 
took occasion to appreciate Sastri^s personality and services 
not only to Indians but to South Africa as a whole. The 
Natal Witness wrote: “Fortunately, as far as this country 
is concerned, the outrage has merely gone to emphasise the 
great esteem in which Mr. Sastri is held by all parties and 
the friendly disposition of the TTnion towards the cause he 
so ably advocates.” The Natal Advertiser was indignant. 
It said: “Rotten eggs and stink bombs do not hinder the 
Indian cause. They help it. The hooligans of Klerksdorp 
did not win. Mr. Sastri won. Is it to be wondered that the 
nasty-minded illiterates of Klerksdorp give mouth like 
howling curs when a great man tries to put the case with 
convincing advocacy for a depressed people, struggling to 
break the bonds of an age-old mental and economic repres- 
sion?” The Rand Daily Mail of Johannesburg, after con- 
demning the outrage in severe terms, continued: “Actually 
South Africa is under a sense of the very deepest obligation 
to Mr. Sastri. To him probably more than to any one else 
belongs the credit for establishing those cordial relations 
which made possible the Indo-African Agreement and 
brought to a solution a problem which had been a most 

® Indian Opiniony October 19, 1928, p. 309. 

• Servant of India^ October 18, 1928, p. 557. 
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vexing one for many years. ... 

“During his stay he has given his time ungrudgingly to 
the furtherance of intellectual causes, and we are, in con- 
sequence, the richer for the ripe wisdom and high idealism 
which have been the distinguishing features of the many 
addresses he has delivered throughout the country.” 

The Star of Johannesburg said that, in view of the strong 
colour prejudice, it was all the more lemarkable that such 
different and iinpioved relationship had come into being 
between the Union Government and the Indians since the 
advent of Saslri. That the changed aspect was due to his 
personality and learning could ]iot bo denied. The political 
impression that this one man liad made on officialdom in 
South Africa could hardly be exaggerated; he was a states- 
man of the first rank in the British Empire, whose unique 
training and natural gifts commanded respect wherever he 
might be. The incident was obviously caused by fear of 
change which had already advanced so far as to have almost 
revolutionised the “Indian (luestion” in South Africa — 
which was not the same thing as saying, it has solved all 
its human problems. 

Some British papers became so friendly to Sastri that 
he had to veciuest them to be occasionally critical lest they 
should be dubbed pro-Indian ajid thereby lose their influ- 
ence with the Eurojx'an community and weaken their capa- 
city to help the Indians. On occasions, the Indian Agency 
furnished leading articles for some papers. 

Sastri was more a statesman than a civil servant and 
was allowed considerable latitude not only by the Govern- 
ment of India but also by the Government of South Africa. 
The Star of Johaiinesburg commented: “Mr. Sastri had an 
individual charm and grace of manner which enabled him 
to handle almost any topic without offence. But many of 
the topics, to which he was repeatedly recurring in South 
Africa, would have made an orthodox diplomat’s hair stand 
on end. It was the secret of his success.”^ On occasions, 
Sastri took the liberty of reading a lesson to the South 
African Government, and it was accepted in good spirit. 
Indeed, Hertzog once claimed that the only man with whom 
he felt spiritually connected was Sastri.^ 

When finally Sastri left South Africa the press and the 

‘ Indian Opinion, July 4, 1929, p. 220. 

, * Ibid., March 1, 1929, p. 79. 
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public vied with each other in paying tributes to his perso- 
nality and his services not only to Indians in South Africa 
but also to South Africa as a whole. The Natal Witness 
said: “It is not too much to say, in fact, that he is one of 
the workrs few slatosmcn.” The Cape Times said that 
Sastri would be terribly missed in South Africa where his 
influence had been a triumph, ])riiicipally of his personality. 
The whole South African idea of India and her people had 
been greatly altered since he had been at work in South 
Africa. 

“It need haj'dly be said that wlu^n Mr. Sastri has spoken in 
public the effect of his eloquence has been irmnensc. is 
among the greatest living speakers in llie English tongue, a 
natural orator, witli a most effective delivery. Slowly, with a 
sure choice of words, Ins speeches drop u])on the ear, each sen- 
tence verbally perfect. The thought that he is expressing turns 
itself, without hesitation or fumbling, into giaceful yet forcible 
language. Cape Town will laanember for many years how his 
addresses in the Ihiiversity Hall drew great audiences to listen 
to him and come away lost in admiration of liis speaking. These 
gifts have, of course, been the foundation of the immense popular 
impression that he has made in South Africa. . . . South Africans 
in authority have learnt to have confidence' in Mr. vSastri. They 
know that his word is trustworthy. They admire his intellectual 
gifts. They have come to appreciate his sim])licity and charm as 
a man. They have shared the glamour of his sense of humour; 
simple in essence, strangely complex and subtle in grain. 

The Rand Dailij Mail, Johannesburg, said that Sastri 
was not only one of the gi-eat orators of oui* time, but also 
a great idealist and a great statesman. Pie was largely res- 
ponsible for the Cape Towm Agreement, which represented 
a change of heart in South Africa so far as (he Indian sec- 
tion of the population was concerned, which was little short 
of miraculous. That in itself was a wonderful tribute to the 
persuasive and pacificatory powders of M)\ Sastri. India had 
never had so fine an interpreter. He had created in South 
Africa an entirely new atmosphere towards his own land 
and its peoples, and he had made conditions incomparably 
better for the Indians resident in the Union. He had placed 
the whole South African community undei’ a heavy debt of 

’ Indian Opinion^ January 18, 1929, p. 27. 
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gi’atitude to him by his interpretation of Eastern Philo- 
sophy and his personal demonstration of the serenity and 
loftiness of mind which comes from the constant contem- 
plation of the things of the spirit. ''Mr. Sastri s stay amongst 
ns has been a great intellectual and moral stimulus to the 
South African community, and for that as well as for his 
great personal charm and distinguished statesmanship he 
will always be remembered with affection, not only by those 
who enjoyed the privilege of his friendship but also by all 
who had the happy experience of hearing or reading those 
remarkable speeches of his which afforded so many vivid 
glimpses of a mind which is a veritable store-house of 
learning.”' 

The Naial Mcvciinj, which was always bitterly anti- 
Indian and wdiich counted a repatriated Indian as the only 
good Indian, said: "There is very genuine regret that we 
are no longer to have the privilege of Mr. Sastri’s acquaint- 
ance, nor the touch of his statesmanship, which has ensured 
the smooth working of that Agreement from its inception 
to the present day. ... That we see India with a broader 
vision today, that our relations wdth her are more happily 
established is du(^ to the great gifts which Mr. Sastri has 
brought to bear on the delicate position he has occupied.”® 

The Naiiil Advertiser of Durban w^ent further and spoke 
of Sastri's "brilliant reign” in South Africa: 

“There was the brilliant reign — for one can justly call it a 
reign — of Mr. vSastri. . . . Governments as n rule, and least of 
all British Governments, do not do inspired things. Yet, the 
choice of Mr. Sastri as the first Agent in tlie Union was as 
nearly a stroke; of genius as anyi.hirig may bi\ ... It would be 
easy to lapse into eulogy over Mr. Sastri, though it would be 
difficult to praise him above his worth. Yet this rc'inains true that 
during his stay in the Union he is, without question, the great- 
est man in South Africa, the ablest orator, the shrewdest diplo- 
mat, and withal, the most accomplished interpreter of the , 
civilisation of India that we have ever had in our midst. . . . 
Mr. Sastri has compelled the homage of the Europeans of the 
Union. . . . But the Agent-General has not taken that homage to 
himself. He has insisted on its being shared, or at least passed 
on, to his depressed people in this country.” 

^ Indian Opinion, January 18, 1929, p. 27. 
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The Indian Opinion, edited by the late Maiiilal Gandhi, 
son of Mahatma Gandhi, was somewhat critical of Sastri' 
because he did not advocate satyagraha by South African 
Indians to redress their wrongs. It said: 'We respectfully 
differ from Mr. Sastri on some matters. . . . His moderation 
and forbearance are at times, we think, far too stretched, 
but we know he is absolutely sincere. His heart is too soft 
to see suffering on either side. He would \\’ish to gain fur 
us things without our having to suffer. We believe, however, 
that nothing caJi bo achieved without suffering. . . . Never- 
theless, Mr. Saslii is a great man. Tlic European press and 
the people of South Africa have almost unanimously hailed 
Mr. Sastri as being the greatest man in South Africa today. 

. . . Mr. Sastri will be leaving these shores with a feeling 
that all is not quite well in South Africa. He has, however, 
done more than his duty, and for that the cojnmunity is 
greatly indebted to him.’' It paid a well-merited tribute to 
Mrs. Sastri: ‘‘We may nol forget the gn^at sacrifice on the 
part of Mrs. Sastri in allowing Mr. Sastri to remain with us 
for such a long period. Her sacrifice is as groat in sendii^ 
Mr. Sastri to us as is Mr. Sastri’s in coming to us. Nay, it is 
even greater, for which the community owes a deep debt 
of gratitude to her.” The Rt. Rev. Bishop A. B. L. Karney 
of Johannesburg, in his monthly letter in his diocesan 
magazine, Waiclitnany said: 'Tt was my privilege to enter- 
tain Mr. Sastri, and in other ways I have seen a great deal 
of him. He is certainly one of the greatest men I have met. 
His extraordinary liberality of mind, his fair-mindedness, 
his philosophic outlook on life, wedded to a passionate love 
of India, with strojig loyalty to the British Empire — there 
is a combination of qualities rare indeed. Few who heard 
him will forget his magnificeiit appeal for juslice, for the 
freeing of all racial questions from the toils of party poli- 
tics. God grant that our first-rank politicians will read his 
words and weigh them well.” The Very Rev. Dean Palmer 
was moved to say: 'T speak with full deliberation when I 
say that if ever a man was sent by God at the right time 
and to the right place, it is Mr. Sastri. He is an apostle of 
reconciliation. He has made India a reality to us.” 

Before he left South Africa, Sastri had the satisfaction 
of bringing about more cordial social relations between the 
whites and Indians. He attended as often as possible the 
weekly luncheons at the Orient Club, a country club, owned 
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by Indians. At his instance, the habit of inviting promi- 
nent Europeans was formed. On January 8, 1929, some lead- 
ing Europeans in Johannesburg organisefl a farewell banquet 
for Sastri in the (.'arlton Hotel. The guests included over 
twenty Indian mei] and women — the first such occasion. It 
may be recalled that even Sastri was not allowed in the 
Carlton Hotel when he arrived in South Africa! 

Even more significant was the luncheon party giveii 
by the Durban Municipal Cori)oration. It was presided over 
by the Mayor, v/ho was known for his very pronounced anti- 
Indian views. A determined segregationist, he had done 
his utmost to deny the site for (he Sastri College inside the 
Borough of Durban and was much disgruntled by the 
Indian Housing Bcport which put the Durban Corporation 
in the WTong. During one of his morning walks, Sastri 
happejied to pass liis home. He paused, liesitatcd a moment 
and then raJig Uie door-bell. He had a short chat with the 
Mayor and disarmed him. 

Commenting on Sastri ’s command of the English lan- 
guage, the Pretoria News observe^d: ^Tt is a curious thing 
that the two best English speakers we have in South Africa 
are not Englishmen — one is a Dutchman, Hofmeyr, and 
the other is an Indian, Sastri. . . . Hofmeyr has the easier 
style — he is fast and free, while Mr. Sastri is slow^ and deli- 
berate; but, Mr. Sastri had the Asquithian gift of compres- 
sion, which goes along with the choice of the inevitable 
word.^’ Sastri w^as amused when a European lady enquired 
of a member of his staff if he knew^ English and the number 
of wdves he had! 

On the eve of his departure from Pretoria, Sastri was 
entertained at a farew^ell dinner by Prime Minister Hertzog. 
Soon after greeting the guests, Hertzog w^ent to the wine- 
table and, turning towwds Sastri, asked: 'What will you 
have, Mr. Sastri?” ()uick came the response: “General, both 
of us will go to jail.” Hertzog wan taken aback and wondered 
why. Smiling, Sastri reminded him that they were in the 
Transvaal in which province it was an offence for an Asiatic 
to consume liquor and for a wdiite man to offer it to an 
Asiatic! Hertzog felt abashed and confused for a moment, 
and joined Sastri in laughing it out. 

Sastri spoke several times to the Durban Library Group 
on Indian subjects, philosophical, literary and social and 
preseiited it n small libiary of books on India. The Group 
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opened its doors to Indians, unlike the Public Library. On 
the suggestion of Sastri, the Maharaja of Mysore presented 
a baby elephant to the Durban Zoo. It was a welcome 
attraction to the vdsiiors, par! iculnrly, children. The Cape 
Times organised a fund to buy a I)ust of Sastri made by 
the young sculptor, Mr. M. Kottler. Mr. and Mrs. Kottler 
were among the aidc'iit .‘ulmu'fM’s of Sastvi in South Africa, 
and later in London. 

When Sir Mahommofl Ifabibulla l('ar)it that Sastri had 
finally decirled to return to India, lie offererl him the title of 
K.C.S.I. In the course of his letter of October 20, 1928, he 
wrote: “1 am awane that no distinction can be too great for 
one possessing y(»ur dignity «and emiiKuice, and ]U) title com- 
mensurate your unseifish and iininitable labours in the 
field in wliich you an' now engaged. . . . But, let me assure 
you, my dear Sastri, that T cannot l)e happy until 1 shall 
have dischargrd my duty in this i*esi)eet. If, as I fervently 
hope, you are prepared to fall in with my ideas, I shall 
submit vour name for the award of a K.C.S.I. in the next 
year's ITojiours List as a tok(*n, though tf'f'ble and inade- 
(|uate, of your noble work in the cause of our motherland. 
I shall d('em it a person.al favour if you will be good enough 
to send me a (*nbl(' expressing your agreement with my sug- 
gestion.” Sastri hesitated for a moment as he thought of 
Mrs. Sastri. He had received eiiough honours and distinc- 
tions, but so far none that he could share' with her, whose 
only portion was sacrifice. If he acce]^ted the K.C.S.I., Mrs. 
Sastri would become Lady Sastrh For her sake, he even 
wished that he harl not rx'en consulted. But having been 
consnllod. lie firmly and respect fully declined. In the course 
of his reply, dated November v^O, 1928, he wrote: 

“Believe me, tlio approbation of frif'ods, esiiecially the 
Viceroy and yoiu’self, is ample* reward for such services as I 
have been jirivilegc'd to d(» F recogni<{’ the very Jiigli distinc- 
tion proposed for me; hut I cannot ov(*rcome tla* hiding that it 
is somewhat out of range of one wdin occnj)ies a Inunble station 
in life. In cominnuicating my wish to remaiii undistinguished, 
may I beg respectfully that- my niotivt* lx* not misunderstood.?’’ 

On January 1, 1930, Sastri was made a “Companion of 
Honour’^ by the British Sovereign, and the formal investi- 
ture took place in Delhi on March 28, 1930, at the hajids 
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of the Viceroy. 

Sastri kept Mahatma Gandhi conslantly informed of 
the progress of events in South Africa and sent him, in 
strict confidence, copies of his official despatches to the 
Government of India. The Mahatma fully appreciated the 
difficulties that faced Sastri and his achievements in spite 
of them. 

Both while he was in South Africa and after his return 
to India, Sastri was subjected to adverse criticism by some 
Indians, some of which was pretty virulent. It was partly 
due to the fact that, though Mahatma Gandhi fully sup- 
ported his policies in South Africa, Sastri was opposed to 
the Mahatma’s policies in India. The Indian Opinion, 
which is more competent to assess Sastri 's work in South 
Africa than some critics in India, said; “It is apparent that 
the attack has been directed to Mr. Sastri, not that he was 
unsuccessful in his mission in the country, but that he has 
been and is a moderate in Indian polities.”® 

Sastri was criticised partly because of his consent to 
Assisted Emigration and the limited scheme of condonation 
of illegal entrants. It is unnecessary here to repeat what 
has already been said about them. Assisted Emigration was 
a part of the Agreement as much as TTplift. and both were 
equally binding on all concerned. Nothing would have given 
greater satisfaction to Sastri or Mahatma Gandhi or the 
Government and people of India and the South African 
Indians than that the f^outh African Government did not 
insist on the reduction of the Indian population in the 
Union. Gokhale aiid Gandhi felt obliged to countenance 
repatriation. From the point of view of Indian self-respect. 
Assisted Emigration was an improvement on repatriation. 
Sastri was vigilant to see that the voluntary character of 
the scheme was respected. He woidd have been pleased if 
there had been a general amnesty to all illegal entrants. He 
was also criticised on the ground that he did not press for 
the right of free immigration of Indians to South Africa. 
He reminded his critics that, in view of past history and the 
then situation and on the authority of Gokhale and Gandlii, 
it would be suicidal for Indians to reopen the subject of free 
emigration in the Empire at that stage. It has not been 
possible even now. when India is an independent Republic. 

Another criticism was that he did not countenance 

* Indian Opinion, April 12, 1929, p. 125, 
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Indians making common cause with Africans to form a 
united non-European front. He pointed out that/ if they 
did so, they would make if rlifReult, if not impossible, for 
the Government of India to champion their cause in South 
Africa. The Africans were Soutli Africans, and it was not 
constitutionally ])ossihle for tlie Government of India, as 
then constituted, to intervene directly on their behalf. Since 
that Government was a party to the introduction of Indiaii 
indentured immigrants to Natal and as long as some of 
them were alive, Inrlia had continuing responsibility for 
their welfare, particularly as they had no political or muni- 
cipal franchise. But for the Ca])e Town Agreement, India 
would have very slender right to intervene on behalf oi 
Indians born in South Africa. Also, South Africa hoped to 
secure a reduction of its Indian population by assisted emi- 
gration, largely to India, and with the cooperation of the 
Government of India. The Government of India could not 
offer any similar inducement to the South African Govern- 
ment with respect to the Africans. Further, Sastri was in 
South Africa in terms of the Cape Town Agreement and 
as the Agent of the GovernmenI of India, and could not 
possibly go beyond the Indian, anrl champion the African, 
cause. 

But that did not prevent informal contacts and coopera- 
tion between the two communities. Sastri approved of 
African representatives atlending the South African Indian 
Congress meetings as fraternal delegates. He also took 
several occasions to point ou( wu*th di])lomatic delicacy that 
the “Uplift” clause in the Cape Town Agreement was not 
limited to Indians alone, for the South African Government 
undertook to uplift “every section of their pennanent popu- 
lation to the full extent of their capacity and opportunities.” 
Indeed, some of the white opposition to the “Uplift” clause 
in the Agreemeiit w^as due to the realisation that it applied 
to the Africans also, and might be im^oked tomorrow, if not 
today. 

The position has changed radically since the days of 
Sastri's Agentship. India has been able to move the United 
Nations on behalf of Indians in South Africa under the 
Cape Town Agreement, a treaty between two members of 
the United Nations. She has also been able to champion the 
cause of Africans and all non-Europeans in South Africa 
under the Charter of the United Nations which forbids 
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discrimination based on race. Indians and Africans have 
made common cause in South Africa, )>ut their status has 
not yet improved in spite of it. 

But perhaps ilie chief offence of S/iSiri in the eyes of 
some of his most determined Tjidiaii critics was his appre- 
ciation of the British Empin', particuhirly when Mahatma 
Gandtii had denounced the Government of India as 
''satanic" and was engaged in a non-violent Non-coopera- 
tion wUh it. Sastri’s action seemed to b*' in bad taste, if not 
treason to India. 

As has already been stated, Sastri believed in the Bri- 
tish Empire, rather its ideals and its enlightened trends, 
notwithstanding some of its policies which he thoroughly 
disapproved and vehemently criticised. Nobody excelled 
Sastri in his dcMiunciatioj* of the British Government’s 
racial policies in Konya or its support to the Rowlatt Acts, 
to mention just two imstances. On on(' occasion he even 
walked out of the Tiulian Legislative Gouncil as a protest 
against a ruling of the Viceroy-Pres’dent. At the Viceregal 
Banquet in his honour on the eve of his Dominion tour, he 
shocked the \dceroy and his Brilisli colleagues by telling 
them to their face that he ne\'er kiK'w Bjitish prestige in 
India fall so low as then. He was no )>lind admirer of the 
British Empire. 

Mahatma Gandhi claimed Gokhalo as his political guru, 
Gokhale, in the Preamble of the Constitution of the Ser- 
vants of India Society, which he touud('d in 1905, claimed 
that it Avas Divine dispensation which brought India with- 
in the British Empire for India’s good. Evtii while engaged 
in Non-cooperation, Mahatma Gandhi resisted pleas that 
Indians should quit the British Empire and avowed his 
high faith in British institutions, notwithstanding his bit- 
ter experience in South Africa and in India. Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, who suffered much at the hands of the Government 
of India and was one of its most bitter critics, proclaimed 
as late as 1920 his faith in the British Empire and his 
loyalty to its sovereign. Speaking of Home Rule for India 
in 1918, he said: ^'It do^s not mean snapping the connec- 
tion between England and India; it does not mean dis- 
claiming the suzerain power of the King-Emperor. On the 
contrary, it affirms and strengthens both. . . . Indians did 
want English people, English institutions, English liberty 
and Empire It has been well said that British Rule 
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conferring inestimable benefit on India I do not believe 

that if we had any other rulers except the liberty-loving 
British, they could have conceived and assisted us in deve- 
loping such a National ideal. Every one who has the in- 
terests of India at heart is fully alive to tliis and similar 
advantages of British rule; and the present crisis is, in my 
opinion, a blessing inasmuch as it had universally evoked 
our united feelings and sentiments of loyalty to the British 
throne.” 

It was only in December, 1929, that the Indian National 
Congress, under the presidentshi]) of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, contemplated the contingency of India quitting the 
Empire. Even after tiidia attained independence and be- 
came a Re])ublic, Nehru preferred to remain in the C^om- 
monw^ealth. Even after the British invasion of Egypt in 
1956, which India strongly disapproved, Nehru stood by 
the Commonwealth, in spite of mounting pressure to the 
contrary. Among his arguments was that the Common- 
wealth was a union of States and a going concern. a]Kl that 
it was not. worth while to break it u]^. even if sojno of the 
members differed prettv violently on certain matters as 
racialism. Sastri s attitude towards the British Empire in 
the twenties was no treasonable departure from that of 
Gokhale, Gandhi and Tilak, and w’as hardly distinguishable 
from that of Nehru since Lidependence. The Empire should 
be improved rather than shunned. Sastri did not allow the 
permanent values of the Empire to be overlooked, while 
resenting its passing inequities; he would not throw away 
the baby with the bath-water. 

Expediency reinforced principle. India had Jio effective 
sanctions against South Africa, except persuasive diplo- 
macy. Sastri himself belonged to a race despised by the 
ruling race in 8outh Africa; he belonged also to a subject 
nation, a British dependency. He had no powder, no patron- 
age, no tempting concessions to offer to the wSouth African 
ruling race. He would have pleased it most if he had under- 
taken to persuade the bulk of Indians in that country to 
emigrate. In so far as he declined to act as recruiting agent 
for assisted emigration and safeguarded its voluntary 
character, he was far from humouring the whites. The ^TJp- 
lift” policy did not appeal to them. And yet, it fell to him 
to persuade the ruling race to embark on the uplift of the 
Indians. It was an uphill task. His only sanctions were his 
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own personal rharm, his superb command of the En^i^ 
language and his cross-bench mind, which was more judicial 
than partisan. PTis Jiieinbership of the Privy Council was a 
help; it almost automatically gave him the status of a 
Cabinet Minister in South Africa, which, incidentally, en- 
abled him to travel in a. railway saloon reserved for Cabinet 
Ministers and which saved him and the South African 
Governmciit from embarrassing situations and ugly inci- 
dents in railway travel, at any rate at the outset. 

But. his most effective appeal in South Africa, at least 
to the British section, was liis presentation of the ideals of 
the Empire. He won over the British whites. In almost 
every speech, particularly in Natal which is about hundred 
per cent British iir stock and sentiment, he held up the 
highest ideals of Ihe Empire and exhorted the ruling race 
to live up to them. In concluding his major policy speech 
in Durban on July 16, 1927, he said: 

trust rather to the character of tliis Province, the most 
British of all the provinces of South Africa [Applause] to main- 
tain the liigh and honourable traditions of the British race. I 
know with what valour, with what passion and devotion you 
fought for th(' inclusion of the Union Jack in the National Flag. 
Shall it be said that when you honour and revere the British 
flag, you do so only for the political gains and advantages it 
})rings and that you do not reinember what it also stands for in 
the way of chivalry and fair play, the guarantee of freedom it 
conveys to the peojdes who come under it? I look to you in 
whenn I sti’ike a note of syini)athy not to remain silent when the 
battle rages, not to fold your hands and say ^thero goes a wrong 
turn.’ Let your voices be heard and let your n()l)le thoughts be 
expressed. Do not be ashamed of them, df) not be afraid of them, 
but let them be sounded to the world as a call to duty and you 
will find that when truth raises her voice injustice must flee. Let 
us all march forward like brothers in honourable and peaceful 
citizenship to fulfil the noble destiny of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. You, who are in political power, and we, 
who have it not, you, who can give helj), and we, who need it, 
— we shall all march fonvard, brothers, unashamed of each other, 
sharing in common tasks of high endeavour and high hope.” 
[Applause]^® 


Indian Ophiion^ July 22, 1927, p. 20c?. 
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The Natal Mercury, a confirmed anti-Indian paper of 
Durban, thus commented on Sastri s speech on the Empire 
Sentiment in Durban on September 8, 1927: ^Tn an address, 
the keynote of whieli was a glowin^^ I)atriotisin. Mr. Srini- 
vasa Sastri, the Ap;ent in South Africa for tlie Coveniment 
of India, aroused a hundred per cent British audience to a 
high emotional tension in the Town Hall last night. Seldom 
indeed have Durban people been privileged to listen to such 
remarkable oratory and seldom has the ideal of the Empire 
been^ defined to them in so cultured and insjiired a 
maniier.”^’^ 

Sastri^s speech to Ridtishers at. Pietermaritzburg, Natal, 
on August 11, 1927, was the high-water mark of his British 
Empire sentiment. It made every Britishc'r a lietter Bri- 
tisher, if only for the time being. Po]:)ert Dunlojv wi’iting 
to the Natal Witvrss about the speech, said: 

'^Every Britisln'r present must have wisluu] that Messrs. 
Malan, Roos and otluu' rabid Nationalists, who in season and out 
of season s('ek to weakc'n tlie (*onnef*(ion of Sonlli Afriea with 
the Empir(*, could Jiav(' been present to lu^ar tl>(‘ sfate^inanliko 
appreciation of tlie vahu' of Rritisli ruh^ and lMnj)ire justice. 
With great dcliglit. one listened to the inastc’rly survey and 
closely reasonerl. hicifl speech of the gifted and disi inguislied 
orator. One was at a los^ wlieth(‘r to admire mo^t the brilliant 
intellect that conceived the siibj(‘ct and arranguMl tie arguments 
in the ch'arest manner or the beauty of diction and facility of 
expi'ession. . . . To many Mr. Sasiri’s address will give a new’ 
orientation of the Indian ])roblem tliat may help to an honourable 
solution in the interests of South Africa and tl»e British 
Empire.”^- 

At the cud of his speech, one of his most stirring and 
elevating, a retired high-ranking military officer remarked 
that it was a humiliation that wdiite men and women should 
have to listen to an Indian belonging to the coolie class. The 
rest of the audience was shocked and scandalised by the 
officer's insulting language. After answ’cring some (piestions 
from the audience, Sastri gave a soft reply to the military 
oflScer without any impatience, excitemejit or resentment. 
When Sastri was about to step luto his car a lady came up to 
him and requested him to return to the hall. There ho found 

” Indian Opinion, September 16, 1927, p. 2.;o. 

” Ibid., August 19, 1927, p, 229, , 
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the military offieei- in tears. The lady asked the officer to 
apologise to Sastri foi’ his rudeness. As he was about to do so, 
Sastri assured hijn that he had already forgiven him and 
shook bauds wilh him. 

With telling (effect, ho recalled an earlier episode in 
Tx)Jid()n to rlrive homo his plea in Hoiith Africa: 

“I well renieiuhcr soino years ago being struck dumb when 
T wont to a, meeting in London at which j^eople were glorifying 
the Empire I felt cheered and buoyed u\), but when they asked 
me to s})oak — T generally come at the end in these conferences 
f laughter I '- J said this to them: ^Some of you [Cabinet Ministers 
among them | have spoken of Uk* AVhitci Empire. I look at myself 
and my mind mi gives me. Souk; of you have spoken of the 
English flag Em[)ire. That is true. Some of you have s])oken of 
an Anglo-Saxon Empire. Where do wo come in in this discussion? 
I have heard speeches today, many speeches, but I have not 
heard so much as a mention of India and her throe hundred 
million peojile.’ There was a murmur of applause that grew to 
such a pitch that I was encouraged. And then, man after man 
came forward and said: ‘Yes, t]}at was a mistake. I should have 
included India, but somehow or other T forgot.’ Ladies and 
gentlemen, that state of things is passing away, and I implore 
you to remember that you cannot allo'w that state of affairs to 
continue in South Africa.” 

In holding up British ideals, Sastri was holding up 
humanitarian ideals, ideals consecrated in the Covenants 
of the League of Nations and subsequently the United 
Nations, and by all the historic religions and philosophies 
of the world. 

Manilal Gandhi wroi-e to his father Mahatma Gandhi 
that Sastri’s references to the British Empire were very 
embarrassing. In passing it on to Sastri, the Mahatma said 
of Manila!: '^Knov/ing my later views about the Empire, 
I am not surprised at his mentality. He has not the faculty 
of discrimination to see that we are like blood-brothers 
even though we do not hold the same view^s about the 
Empire. I have not said to him much about this letter be- 
yond warning him against conibig to hasty judgments and 
telling, him that you do honestly believe the Empire activity 
to be on the whole beneficial.”^" Sastri was not unfamiliar 

J® Letters nj Srinivasa Sastri, pp. 80-81. 
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with Iiidiaai criticisms of his Empire sentiment. In a per- 
sonal letter from Pretoria on October 6, 1927, he said: 
fully expected criticism of my sentiments about the Empire. 
People must make allowances for the difference in latitude 
and longitude. The public speaker whose conscience is not 
dead must be content very often to bo guilty of suppressio 
veri. If he does not suggest a falsehood, he does as much as 
possible. However, it is a repetition of what occurred in my 
Dominion tour and when 1 retiiriied after it. Some of the 
incidents I do not wish to recall.’' 

While reference to the Empiie |)aid (iividrmds in Natal 
and Cape Proviiice, they had not I he same universal appeal 
in the Transvaal where the Boer element Avas pi edoiuinant. 
To many Boers the British w’cre still the “ejieniy'^ who de- 
feated them in the Anglo-Boer War and established Brit- 
ish imperial rule over them. Further, the Bo(a\s still held 
to their constitutional dogma that theie shall be Jio equality 
between w^hite and black in state or church. Appeals to 
Empire sentiment or pleas for the uidift of Indians evoked 
little response from them. In s])eaking to jnixed audiences, 
Sastri had to appeal not only to the £mi)ire sentiment, but 
also to other ai'guments. At a great meeting in Johannes- 
burg in September, 1928, Sastri referred to the Empire 
sentiment and added: ^‘To some of you that may not seem 
a cogent reason. So, 1 would a})peal foi* gieat-hearted treat- 
ment and some recognition for tlu' willingness with which 
we surrendered the right to free movement when you made 
the promise of fair, just and equitable treatment for those in 
the country.''^^ 

Sastri was also criticised by Indians in India and in 
South Africa for not having demanded political franchise 
for Indians in Soutli Africa. He could not have done so, 
partly because he was the Agent of the Government of India 
and was bound by its instructions, partly because the South 
African whites would have denoimced the Cape Town 
Agreement without reserve aJid compjuiiction, and partly 
because Indians of the eminence of Gokhale and Gandhi had 
earlier surrendered the claim for good and sufficient reasons. 
It was true that Gandhi made a reservation in the Gandhi- 
Smuts Agreement of 1914 that other matters than those 
^covered by it might be taken up when conditions permitted. 
Conditions grew steadily worse, for the Municipal franchise. 

Sustri Speaks, p. 126. , 
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was taken away in Natal in 1924, ten years after that 
Agreement! It would have been extremely unrealistic to ask 
for the franchise in 1927. It was, however, an ideal to 
be kept steadily in view. Even in his first policy speech 
in Durban, Sastri was careful to add that while he 
hijiiself was not free to travel beyond the Cape Town 
Agreement, the whites should view with toleration and sym- 
pathy if the local Indians sought to regain the franchise. In 
his great speech in Pietermaritzburg, to an exclusively 
white and British audience, he recalled how the great 
authority on the Biitish Empire, Prof. Dicey, had said that 
in the noble reign of Queen Victoria it was thought that 
Empire citizenship would establish equality between all her 
subjects, but that subsequent writers had denied it and 
had asserted that each Domijiion was free to restrict im- 
migration from other Dominions and discriminate between 
the subjects of the Empire. He admitted that such was the 
then legal position, but not the political and moral ideal 
which should inspire Empire statesmen. He wished that 
the future historian should be ejjabled to say: ‘It seemed 
as if British citizenship would be eclipsed and overwhelmed, 
but, thanks be to British statesmanship, it is emerging on 
the bright horizon, aiul will soon shine with tlic full blaze 
of day.'^^' In his article on the Cape Town Agreement, pub- 
lished in the Hindustan Review, Patna, April, 1927, Sastri, 
while considering it unreasonable at the moment to re-open 
matters like free migration and equal franchise irrespective 
of race in the British Empire, said: “We all live in the 
hope that the day will arrive when, within the British 
Empire, the right of fn^e migration and soltlement and 
other rights of common citizensliip will be acknowledged. 
But it is in the distant future.” 

Some important Indian leaders in South Africa doubted 
if the office of the Indian Agent was a help or hindrance 
to their cause. They feared that increasingly the Govern- 
ment of South Africa would ignore the local Indian leaders 
and deal directly and exclusively with the Indian Agent. 
Sastri took particular care that this should not happen; he 
upheld the status and prestige of the South African Indian 
Congress as the spokesman of the Indians. 

Some Indian leaders who welcomed the appointment of 
the Indian Agent in South Africa were disappointed that 

Indian Opinion, August 19, 1927, Supplement, p. 4. 
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Sastri's approach was more judicial than partisan. They 
wished him to be an out-and-out advocate of the local 
Indians and take no independent line which took into ac- 
count the other point of view also. By temperament and 
training, Sastri had the cross-bench mind. In India, he was 
often accused of appreciating his opponent s point of view 
more than his own! Such success as Im achieved in South 
Africa was not a little due to his balanced approach. 

In promoting the Indo-European Council in Durban 
Sastri faced embarrassing opposition from the leaders of 
the Natal Indian Congress who ijisisted that the Indian 
members of the Council should be their nominees and none 
other. They feared that the Congress might be dwarfed by 
the Council. Sastri felt somewhat humiliated that, while 
he had cordial cooperation from the Europeans he invited, 
he met with a rebuff from the Indian leaclers. The Council 
was, however, formed with other Indian leaders. 

At a meeting of the Indo-European Council in Johannes- 
burg, on October 20 , 1929 , some mojiths after Sastri had 
left South Africa, its Indian members felt that they could 
not be too grateful to Sastri for the cj’eation of the Council. 
It was not the success of any question that mattered, but the 
living fact that Europeans, who had hitherto no sympathetic 
interest in Indian affairs, were vying with one another to 
see that justice was done to them. Dr. Phasmuc Ellis, speak- 
ing for the European members, paid a high tribute to 
Sastri for rousing buniing interest amoiig Europeans which 
they had not felt before for Indians.'^ 

When Sastri made up his mind to terminate his ap- 
pointment, he recommended Dr. R. P. Paranjpye or ]\I. R. 
Jayakar as his successor. On November 1 , 1928 , he was 
informed that neither of them was available, and that Sir 
Kurma Venkata Reddy was appointed. It would appear 
that, failing Paranjpye and Jayakar, Lord Irwin, the Vice- 
roy, consulted Lord Goschen, then Governor of Madras, 
who, in his turn, consulted the Raja of Panagal then Chief 
Minister of Madras and the leader of the Non-Brahmin 
Party, who suggested Reddi. Sastri was greatly disappoint- 
ed, but he passed the word round that Reddi should be 
boomed and boosted. Mahatma Gandhi wrote to say that 
it was only after the appointment had been made that his 

^ P. Kodanda Rao’s Diary, December 8 , 1928. 

Indian Opinion^ November 15, 1929. 
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blessing was invoked, and he had refused it, but sent a 
cable when Reddi took over to say: “Hope the new broom 
will sweep as well as the old.”” 

Sastri wore a turban abroad as in India, and fancied a 
hat only fluring his morning walks. The turban became his 
outward insignia, as it were; people recognised him by it. 
He se)it an advance message to Reddi to wear a turban and 
sent him a couple of his own in case Reddi had none. Reddi 
landed in Durban with a turban, and maintained continuity 
as it were! 


P. Kodahda Rao’s Diary, January 9 and January 23, 1929. 
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After acliioviiip; sucw'ss in South Africa, Saslri faced failure 
ill Kenya, due to the double dealini!; of the British Colonial 
Secretary, the lit. lion. L. S. JI. Aniery. 

On his return to India from South Afiica on February 
16 , 1929 , Sastri was received like a con(]Ueriiig hero. He saw 
the Viceroy and the Guverninenl of India in l)elhi. He 
called on Mahatma Gandhi in Ahmedabad and spoke under 
the chairmanship of the Mahatma. He visited several places 
at which ho gave an account of his work in South Africa. 
He declined to resume the Presidentship of the Servants of 
India Society, but accepted the Vice-(!hancellorship of the 
Annamalai University on an honorary basis. The University 
was founded by his great friend and admirer, Raja Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad, who wished Sastri to 
give a good start to the new institution. But he had to 
relinquish it almost immediately as he was persuaded by 
the Government of India to go t o East Africa in connection 
with the visit of Sir Samuel Wilson, the Permanent Under- 
secretary of State for the Colonies, to di.scuss the imple- 
mentation of the proposals for clo.ser union of Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanganyika made by the Commission on 
Closer Union of the East. African 'I'erritories, popularly 
known as the Hilton-Young Commission. The Commission 
recommended closer union for certain non-political purposes 
and rejected the demand of the white settlers for self- 
government responsible to themselves only. It, however, 
favoured the common franchise and the common electoral 
roll for all races, but as an ideal to be kept in view and 
reached with the consent of all the local parties concerned. 
The whites in Kenya were disappointed. Amery deputed 
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Sir Samuel to visit East Africa and ascertain on the spot 
the local reactions to the Commission’s recommendations. 
In order to help the Indians in East Africa to prepare their 
case, tlio Government of India proposed to depute Sastri. 
But Amery wanted no such deputation. He was, however, 
finally prevailed upon to change his mind. He then insisted 
that the Indian delegate should not raise the question of 
the common roll, notwithstanding tlie Commission’s appro- 
val of it in principle and its diiectivc that local consent 
should be caJivassed. When he was told of Amery’s condi- 
tions, Hastri declined to go to East Africa. Ultimately, 
Amery was persuaded to change his njind again.’ 

On account of an unfortunate miscarriage iji the travel 
arrangements, Sastri could not reach East Africa before 
Sir Samuel leached it. PaJidit Ilirday Nath Kunzru, of the 
Seivants of India Society a7id a member of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, who had arrived (‘arlier to preside 
ovt^r tlie East African Indian Congress, helped to prepare 
the Indian case for presentation to Sir Samuel and led the 
Indian Deputation, 

Sastri arri\'ed in Mombasa on May 10, 1929. Though 
the East African Indian Congress luul a few days earlier 
passed a resolution (‘xpressing ^^gratitude” to him for his 
“inva]ual)le seivices to Indians in East Africa,”" he was 
received by the Indian leaders with sullejj hostility and 
minimum courtesy. Pie was not persona grata with them, 
partly because he was a moderate in* Tnriian politics and an 
opponent of Mahatma Gandhi’s Non-cooperation in India. 
AVhen the Habibullah Delegation passed through Mombasa 
in 1926 an route to South Africa, Sir Mahommed and Sastri 
had privately advised the Indians in Kenya to call off their 
boycott of the legislative and munici])al councils and submit 
to tlie separate electoral roll under protest and hope for the 
common roll later. This advice was unpalatable to the 
Kenya Indian leadeis, though they realised the disadvan- 
tages of the boycott. On his way to India from South Africa 
in February, 1929, Sastri made a speech in Mombasa, in 
which he summarised his work in South Africa and men- 
tioned that the appointment of the Agent of the Govern- 
ment of India in South Africa had yielded good results and 
might do the same in Kenya. He ap])roved of the proposal 

^ P. Kodanda Rao’s Diary, May 12, 192Q. 
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to appoint a member of the Lidian Civil Service to the 
Executive Council of Kenya during the period that the 
Hilton-Young Commission s Report was under considera- 
tion/ He also noted that Indians in Kenya were better off 
than their compeers in India. TJiese remarks ^vere resented 
by the Kenya Indian leaders who feared thal the Kenya 
whites would exploit them against the Indians. The East 
African Standard, the eliief organ of the Kenya whites, 
published a repoi t from its Bombay (‘oirespondent that 
Sastri had made some remarks dispaiaging to Indians in 
Kenya. Rumours were s])read that he was a ''King’s Man” 
and was therefore favoured by Sir Edwai'd Grigg, the 
Governor of Kenya, who championed the Kenya whites. It 
was also rumoured that he had siUTonderod the political 
rights of Indians in South Africa and would do the same 
in Kcmya. A mass meeting of Indians in Xairobi on April 
7, 1920, had condemned him. 

The Kenya Indian leaders liad reje(Med (he Kejiya White 
Paper of 1923 which offered them communal and lesser 
representation than the whites and had lx)ycotted the 
Kenya Legislative Council and the Municipal Councils of 
Nairobi and iMombasa. There however, a small sec- 
tion which did not approve of the boycott The EuropeSn 
communily also was divided al)ou1 the connnon roll; some, 
particularly in Mombasa, wer(' in favoiu’, while others, 
particularly in Nairobi, were against. Hope was expressed 
that Sastri might, be able to secure agreement on the com- 
mon roll, subject to some coJiditions. Amery had said in 
the British House of C!6mmons, about May 1, 1929, that the 
common roll was not beyond jwactical politics but agree- 
ment between the three races, the AAhites, the Indians and 
the Africans, was essential. The Labour Party lepresenta- 
tives had said that, when they came to ])ower, they would 
introduce the common roll on a civilisatioji franchise, 
irrespective of race. At a lunch jjarty at Government House, 
Nairobi, on May 4, 1929, Sir Samuel, however, regretted 
that the Hilton-Young Commission had re-opened the ques- 
tion of the common roll so soon after the Government’s 
decision against it in 1923, and then left it undecided. He 
was not, therefore, going to discuss the common roll.^ As he 
had to leave Kenya for Uganda before the arrival of Sastri, 

P. Kodanda Rao’s Diar>’, February 17, 1029. 

* Ibid.f May 4, 1929. , 
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he left a memorandum for Sastri. In it he made no reference 
to the franchise. 

At a lunch in liis honour soon after his arrival in Mom- 
basa, Sastri denied having disparaged Indians in Kenya. 
To compare two people was always a most invidious and 
dangerous task, and he was the last person to embark on 
any such foolish enterprise. 

What he remembered having said in Bombay was that 
the Indian leaders in Kenya were apprehensive that the 
Agent of the Government of India, if appointed, might 
prevent the access that they then enjoyed to the Kenya 
Government and would become the accej)tcd spokesman of 
the Indian community in, stead of themselves, and he had 
assured that the apprehension was ill-fouiuled l:)ecause his 
own experience in South Africa was that it was no part of 
the Agent’s business to displace the community for whom 
he stood or io prevent their natural leaders from finding 
their own channels of expression. The Kenya Lidians felt 
that their status was not as low as that of the Indians in 
South Africa; they had the franchise, and adult franchise 
at that, like the whites, while Indians in South Africa had 
none. They had the constitutional right (o elect their 
representatives to the Kenya Legislative Council. They did 
not. therefore, need the services of an Agent of the Govern- 
ment of India to look after them as the Indians in South 
Africa did. They, however, wanted the Government of India 
to give them the assistance of their representative as and 
when they asked for it. It may be noted here that since 
India attained indepcjidence there has been a Commissioner 
of the Government of India in East Africa without the 
local Indians apprehending a lowering of their status or 
blocking of their access to their Government. 

After clearing the misunderstanding, Sastri referred to 
his task in Kenya. He was in favour of the common roll, 
but would have it with the consent of the whites and would 
do his best to secure it, if possible. The common franchise 
had been the declared aim of the Kenya Indians. As long 
ago as 1923, when he had the good fortune to be in London 
working with the authorities there, the common roll was the 
great question upon which he and they laid emphasis. The 
Government of India also supported the contention of the 
Kenya Indians that not only their interests, but, in the long 
run, the interests of Kenya itself would be best served by 
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the establishment of the common roll. Neither he nor the 
Government of India was likely to weaken on that decision 
at the moment when that view had received the support of 
an authoritative Commission. The Commission had, how- 
ever. saifl that it woiilrl be impossible to establish the com- 
mon roll withoid the free and volunlaiy consent of the 
European comniunily. TJuit. lie thought, was also common 
ground. It would be idle for tlie Indian community to expect 
that such an important matter would be decided in their 
favour un]Ov«5s that decision w\as also l)as(*<I upon the consent 
of the European community. The problem then w^as to get 
their consent. It would be secured only by arguijig calmly 
with them and coinnncing them that what they now^ 
regarded as damagiiig to tlieir interc'Sls w-as not likelj^ to 
have that result in the long run, but the opposite. To 
reassure them that they w’ould be safe to coiisent to a com- 
mon roll should be (heir business and pleasure. He, there- 
fore, pleaded f(^r inofleration: ^‘Now, I do not see, my 
friends, speaking to you with the uln)ost confidence, I do 
not see how w^e can hope to get results a( all in this task 
unless in stating our case wc are fail' to the other side, we 
arc reasonable and wc are moderate.” Striking a personal 
note, he said: ‘^Moderation has be('n brought up against 
me as one of my chief deficiencies, I liave been attacked 
in a Kenya paper as a modei*ate in Indian politics. T am not 
going to plead guilty; T am going shamelessly to avow my 
mod(Tation. 1 believe in moderation, and I hold, therefore, 
that these oxlromo people ipion either side, avIio shout their 
notions and have no time to listen to the other side, get 
the hearing they do only because the moderate man does 
not speak out loudly or often enough. Now^ f am told that 
in Mombasa there arc a goofl many people who, if modera- 
tion were a crime, wxnild h:ive to stand in the dock wdth 
me. To these fellov; criminals of mine I would make an 
appeal. Don’t, for goodness' sake, hide your heads in shame. 
Come out and own np fully that you are moderates and are 
not ashamed of being moderates, for while public questions 
have reached a point of difficulty, believe me, that just then 
it is for the modei ates to cope wdth them. . . . Only by mode- 
ration, bj^ reason, and fairness in tJie heart will public 
questions be settled to the satisfaction of the community." 
He then pleader! for compromise. “If we learn to solve these 
diflSoulties in the right spirit and are content to get what 
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he left a memorandum for Sastri. In it he made no reference 
to the franchise. 

At a lunch in his lionour soon after his arrival in Mom- 
basa. Sastri denied having disparaged Indians in Kenya. 
To comi)aie two people was always a most invidious and 
dangerous task, and he was the last person to embark on 
any such foolish enterprise. 

What he remembered having said in Bombay was that 
the Indian leaders in Kenya were apprehensive that the 
Agent of the Govorjuneni of India, if appointed, might 
prevent the access that they then enjoyed to the Kenya 
Government and would become the accejjted spokesman of 
the Indian community instead of themselves, and he had 
assured that the apprehension was ill-founded because his 
own experience in South Africa was that it was no part of 
the Agent’s business to displace the community for whom 
he stood or to preveiit their natural leaders from finding 
their own channels of expression. The K('Jiya Indians felt 
that their status was not as low as that of (he Indians iii 
South Africa; they had the franchise, anti adult franchise 
at that, like the whites, while Indians in South Africa had 
none. They had the constitutional right (o elect their 
representatives to the Kenya Legislative Council. They did 
not, therefore, need the services of an Agent of the Govern- 
ment of India to look after them as the Indians in South 
Africa did. They, however, wanted the Government of India 
to give them the assistance of their representative as and 
when they asked for it. It may be noted here that since 
India attained independence there has been a Commissioner 
of the Government of India in East Africa without the 
local Indians apprehending a lowering of their status or 
blocking of their access to their Government. 

After clearing the misunderstanding, Sastri referred to 
his task in Kenya. He was in favour of the common roll, 
but would have it with the consent of the whites and would 
do his best to secure it, if possible. The common franchise 
had been the declared aim of the Kenya Indians. As long 
ago as 1923, when he had the good fortune to be in London 
working with the authorities there, the common roll was the 
great question upon which he and they laid emphasis. The 
Government of India also supported the contention of the 
Kenya Indians that not only their interests, but, in the long 
run« the interests of Kenya itself would be best served by 
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the establishment of the common roll. Neither he nor the 
Government of India was likely to weaken on that decision 
at the moment when that view' had received the support of 
an authoritative Commission. The Commission liad, how- 
ever, said that if would he impossil)]e to establish the com- 
mon roll withoul tlie free and voliiiitary consent of the 
European community. That, he lliouftht. was also common 
ground. It would he idle for the Indian community to expect 
that such an im])oitaiit matter would be decided in their 
favour unless that decision was also has(‘d upon the consent 
of the European community. The problem then was to get 
their consent. It would be seciu’cd only by arguing calmly 
with them and convijicing them that what they now 
regarded as damaging to their inten^sts was jiot likely to 
have that result in the long run, but the opposite. To 
reassure them that they would be safe to consent to a com- 
mon roll should be their business and pleasure. He, there- 
fore, pleaded for moderation: ^^Now, I flo Jiot see, Jny 
friends, speaking to you with the utmost confidence, I do 
not see how wc can hoj^e to get results at all in this task 
unless in stating our case we arc fair to the other side, we 
are reasonable and we are moderate.” Striking a personal 
note, ho said: ^'Moderation has becai brought up against 
me as one of my chief deficiencies. I have been attacked 
in a Kenya paper as a moderate in Indian politics. I am not 
going to plead guilty; I am going shamelessly to avow my 
moderation. I believe in moderation, and I hold, therefore, 
that these extreme people ii])on eitluu' side, who shout their 
notions and have no time to listiMi to the other side, get 
the hearing they do only because the moderate man does 
not speak out loudly or often enough. Now I am told that 
in Mombasa there are a good many people who, if modera- 
tion were a crime, would have to stand in the dock with 
me. To these fellow criminals of mine I would make an 
appeal. Don't, for goodness' sake, hide your heads in shame. 
Come out and own up fully that you are moderates and are 
not ashamed of being moderates, for while public questions 
have reached a point of difficulty, believe me, that just then 
it is for the moderaies to cope with them. . . . Only by mode- 
ration, by reason, and fairness in the heart will public 
questions be settlefl to the satisfaction of the community." 
He then pleaded for compromise. 'Tf wc learn to solve these 
difficulties in the right spirit and are content to get wjiat 
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we can and to wait for the rest until the day after tomorrow, 
if the Kenya question is to be solved in that way, then it 
seems to mo it is a symptom not to be neglected/’® 

Sastri met Sir Samuel in T.^ganda and was informed that 
Sir Sainuo] had flefinite instructions from Amery not to 
raise the franchise question and to say -o in Kenya! Sastri 
was surprised and shocked and feared that Sir Samuel 
might have' already passed on the news to the whites in 
Kenya and had queered the pitch, as il were, for him. He 
i*equested Sir Samuel not to give further publicity to it and 
render his task impossible. 

Sastri advised the Uganda Indians not to ask for elective 
representation in the Uganda Legislative Council without 
the consent of the whites, lest the sKuation iji Kenya should 
be reproduced in I%inda also. They might, however, ask 
for equality of representation with the whites on a nomi- 
nated basis, notwithstanding tlial they outjiiimbered the 
whites. 

Leaving Kunzru to accompany Sir Samuel to Tan- 
ganyika, Sastri returned to Nairobi to seek agreement on 
the common roll. Sir Jacob Uarth, the Chief Justice and 
Acting Covernor of Kenya, and T.arly Harth ijivited Sastri 
to be their guest at Government House for some time. 
Thereafter, Sastri took a house' wlu're he could meet and 
entertain Indians and whites ami establish personal con- 
tacts, as in South Africa. He held several discussions with 
Indian leaders, some of them stormy and unpleasant. He 
called on some of his most virulent Indian critics at their 
homes and made some converts. 

In his discussions vrith Indians, Sastri explored the 
possibilities of a compromise v;hich would be acceptable 
to both the Indians and tlie whites. The alternatives were: 
the common electoral roll, with differential franchise qualifi- 
cations: the communal roll with equal representation; and 
the nomination by Government of Indians informally 
elected by the Indiaii political bodies. At one stage, Sastri 
enquired if the Ijidiaiis i^i Kenya, would volunteer an as- 
surance that the domina.nce of the whites in Kenya would 
not be ([uestioned, if only because they had implied it when 
they agreed, though somewhat reluct aiitly, to the Wood- 
Winterton Agreement which gave more representation to 
the whites than to the Indians, though on a common roll. 

■ Servant of India, May 30, 1929, p. 263. 
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Some of the leaders admitted tJu' fact of white supremacy, 
but hesitated to avow it publicly in so many terms. In these 
private explorations, Sastri indicated that he was opposed 
to the boycott of the councils, loftislalive aJul municipal, 
and advocated cooperation even on tlie communal roll, if 
the common roll was not possilde A’sitli the consent of the 
whites. He calJed on some of the deteiinined white op- 
ponents of the commoji roll and entertained them at his re- 
sidence and established contacts. Some of them were willing 
to consider the common roll, if th(‘ whites weu'e given an 
elected majority in the Legislature. 

He made several speeches in Nairobi. One of them was 
meant for the whites only, but a f(*w Indians were admitted. 
At another public meeting at the Koval Th(‘atre, while 
Sastri was half-way through his speech which was listened 
to with rapt attention by the large audience, he was inter- 
rupted by the police on the pretext that the audience ex- 
ceeded the licensed capacity of the theatre and insisted on 
some of them being turned out I It was a discourtc'sy within 
the law. Sastri resumed his speech as if nothing* had hap- 
pened. About the same time. Air. Tufty, who was assigned 
to Sastri by the Government of India as his confidential 
Secretary, was expelled from the Norfolk Hotel without any 
reason being assigned! It was presumed that he was sus- 
pected to be an Anglo-Indian and not a pure white! The 
Indians proposed to entertain Sir Samuel and Lady Wilson 
to dinner at the local European Hotel, but the Hotel re- 
fused. When Sir Samuel invited Sastri to dinner at the 
Hotel, he was gently asked to make sure that the Hotel 
would permit him. Finally, the Hotel acquiesced. These in- 
cidents left a bad taste in the mouth. But^ there were com- 
pensations. Several Europeans and Indians were most 
friendly and solicitous. 

On Sir Samuel’s return to Nairobi after his tour of 
Uganda and Tanganyika, Sastri I>rought to his notice the 
neglect of Indian education and health services and feared 
that if the whites were given more power, the fate of Indians 
would be worse. Sir Samuel conh'ssed that he too was of 
that opinion, but that Amery had overruled him. He in- 
formed Sastri that he had already intimated the Europeans 
that the British Government had decided not to open the 
question of the franchise and it was only fair that he 
should let the Indians also know of it. He also revealed that 
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Sir Masterton Smith of the India OflBce, London, advised 
him to make the most of the fact that the Hilton-Young 
Commission did not definitely recommend the common 
roll." Tiie Deputation of the East African Indian Congress 
formally met Sir Samuel on Ma}" 31, 1929, and learnt from 
him that he Avas not prepared to discuss the common roll! 

Sastri called on Lord Delamere, the leader of the Euro- 
pean settlers and the most determincrl opponent of the 
common roll and advocate of white supremacy in Kenya. 
He (old Sastri that the issue would not l)e settled in Kenya 
but only in London. In the meanwhile, the Indians discussed 
the next step. They decided that they should send a deputa- 
tion to England. 

Sastri cabled the Government of India to insist that 
their views should be heard if, as suggested by Mr. Jan. F. 
Hofmeyr of South Africa, a conference of the three East 
African Administrations should be held to discuss the Hil- 
ton-Young Commission’s recommendations. 

About this time, Sastri received messages from the 
Viceroy in India suggesting that he should lead the Indian 
Delegatioji to the Iveague of Nations. Geneva. But later, 
Sir Mahommed Habibullah agreed to lead, and Avished that 
Sastri should accompany him, primarily to discuss the 
Kenya i)roblcm with the British Cabinet. However, about 
June 1, 1929, Habibullah cabled Sastri to return to India 
forthwith and be prepared to proceed at once to London for 
talks with the British Cabinet regarrling Kenya. 

Sastri left Nairobi on June 9 for Mombasa and learnt 
that the local Indians Avere up in aims against him because 
he had in his first speech on arrival from India on May 10, 
1929, expressed the vieAV that the common roll AA\as impracti- 
cable without the consent of the Avhit'^s. They held that, 
if the communal roll could be forced on Indians without 
their consent and against their strenuous protest, there was 
no justification for not forcing the common roll on the 
whites. They also objected to Sastri’s remark that Indians 
in Kenya Avere better off than their compeers in India, 
which, they feared, would be u,sed against them by the 
local whites. They went so far as to offer a farewell party 
to Kunzru and cut out Sastri! Kunzru, of course, declined 
the honour if Sastri was not included. Sir Samuel somewhat 
playfully remarked that he seemed to have given the im- 

® P. Kodanda Rao’s Diary, June 4, 1929, 
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pression that he was hiding behind the back of Sastri with 
regard to Indians and asked to meet some of them. Sastri 
arranged a meeting. The Indian leaders argued their case 
so vigorously and even fiercely Hint Sir Samuel promised to 
leave the question of the common ]‘oll open. He was just 
being diplomatic but the Indian leaders were pleased. 

Sastri made his farewell speech on June 11, 1929, in 
Mombasa under the chairmanship of Mr. P. II. Clarke, a 
European businessman, who in a sti*ong spe('cli supported 
the common roll and asked the Indians to take the matter 
to London. Sastri was unwell and nearly collapsed afler his 
lecture, causing great anxiety. In the coiiise of his speech, 
he said that he had no success 1o report in the matter of 
bringing about a better understanding between the Euro- 
peans and the Indians regardijig the common roll. Some- 
what sadly he said: “I have found the task by no means 
easy. It is not my object to apportion blame. Perhaps 
another could have done better. ... If a man with far greater 
prudence and ability to lunlerstaiid the various aspects of 
the question stayed hei’e for several monihs, he might be 
able to make some impression.” Tfe doclan'd himself 
altogether on the side of the common l oll, for ho know the 
unfortunate consequence of the communal roll in India. 
Yet, in order to reassure the EiUropeans, the Indians had 
offered safeguards. They might be induced to give up adult 
franchise and accept a “civilisation” franchise, like the one 
advocated by Cecil Rhodes of South Africa, if the Euro- 
peans also would do likewise. They were also willing to 
accept a smaller representation in the legislature than the 
Europeans so that the political balance in the country might 
not be upset. These sacrifices estaldished tlie good faith of 
the. Indian community. They did not wu’sh to dominate the 
country but they did not wish that the Europeans should 
do so either; they were opposed to two classes of citizeJiship, 
a superior white and an inferior Fndian. He recognised that 
Indians in Kenya were better off than their compatriots in 
India but that was no argument against them. For, the sole 
purpose and justification for migration was to improve onc^s 
lot. He finally appealerl to the Europeans to do the right, 
and noble thing. “Stretch out youi* hand in amity and 
fellowship, smile and say the firs! words of peace and 
friendship, and you will find that my fellow-countrymen, 
however in their hearts they may be sad at the contempla- 
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tion of grievances and disabilities, will not be slow to take 
several steps in advance and come forward to meet you on 
this platform of friendship, of cooperation, of common and 
earnest endeavour in making Kenya a prosperous and con- 
tented meml)ei‘ of the British Commonwealth/' Turning to 
the Indians, he said: ^‘You are by no means to wait until 
you are summoned to this temple of amity and friendship. 
...Remember no wrongs; put them aside in view of the 
great future which alone can brighten the prospects of 
Kenya. ... Come forward then; you have friends among 
Europeans.”^ 

The moment that Sir Samuel revealed that he had in- 
structions not to discuss the common roll. Sastri realised 
that his mission was a failure. If the matter had been left 
open, he might lunT achieved some compromise by consent. 
He saw souk? hope in the assumption of office just then of 
the J.abour Party in England. It raised the hopes of Indians, 
while i( roused apprehensions among the Europeans. It was 
clear that the issue must be settled in London and not in 
Kenya. 

It would seem that Aniery was more diplomatic than 
frank with Sastri and the Government of Iiulia. It was only 
after the GovTrmncjit had, at the insistence of Sastri, ob- 
tained the assurance of Amery that it was open to him to 
discuss the (]uestion of the common loll as recotnmended by 
the Hilton-Young (Ymmission and to seek consent for it in 
Kenya that Sastri agreed to go there. Only to find that 
Amery had gone l)ack on it and told the whites about it 
even before Sastri could leach them! Whatever prospect 
there was oi agreement was thus sabotaged by Amery. The 
Servant of India characterised his conduct as a "'scandal, 
the like of which has not been witi'icssed for a long time 
past.” The Hindu of Madras appropriately said: 

The way in whicli the [Sastri ] mission was sent and the 
status assigned to the mission were humiliating, not to the 
Indian Gov(‘rnment. only, })ut to India as a whole. The Govern- 
ment sent one of the mo.-t distinguished of Indian publicists as 
their agent only to find that he was to go as suitor and plead 
their cause before a subordinate officer of the Colonial Office. 
That Mr. Sastri found it his duty to discharge such a task may 
be accounted to his sym]-)athy with the cause to which he possibly 

^ Servant of India, July 4, 1929, p. 307, 
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subordinated considerations of prestige and status. The Govern- 
ment of India, however, ought not to have placed him in that 
oppressing situation. The country has tlie right to demand why 
the Government were guilty of so colossal a blunder as that 
involved in sending the Saslii mission and wc hope that they 
will lose no time in ])lacing the full facts before the public 
regarding this unfortunate affair.”" 

The Viceroy infonnecl Sa.stri subsequently that, on re- 
ceipt of the news from Sastri froiii East Africa, he had 
protested to Amery that he had played false with the 
Government of India and that he would pi ess that the ques- 
tion of the common roll should be kept op(m, and would 
advise the Indians in Kenya to enter the councils ])y nomi- 
nation in the meanwhile. 

Kenya broke down Sastri s health for the seconrl time. 
He was very ill when he made his farewell speecdi in Aloni- 
basa. On his arrival in Bombay, he had to consult heart 
specialists and was ordered complete lest for some months 
in Bangalore, ft was impossible for him lo proceed to 
England on the business of Kenya. 

Sastri submitted his report- to ll)e (loveniment of India 
on his Kenya mission from Bangalore in September, 1929. 
He was ])ersuaded to modify his rej^ort somewhat at the 
instance of Lord Passhekl, Sc'cintary of State foi’ the 
Colonies, and Wedgewood Btum, Secret nry of Stale for 
India, in the Labour Government in b^nglaiifl.'’ The Report 
was published in March, 1930. In it Sastri said, among other 
things, that Indians had sot their heart on the commoji roll, 
if not the common franchise, in the interests of themselves 
and Kenya as a whole; that they bad boycotted the seats 
offered to them in the legislative and nmnicipal councils on 
a separate roll; that they realised the moral and material 
disadvantages of such non -cooperation; that they regarded 
their sacrifices as the measure of their insistence on the 
common roll; and that Sastri could jiot pru’snadc them to 
abandon their iioji-cooperation, particularly as th(' Hilton- 
Young Commission had favoured tlie cojunion roll, if it 
could be had by consent; and that then^ was some chance 
of securing the consent of the whites if Si]’ Samuel Wilson 
had not foreclosed it under instructions from Amery. He 

® Servant of India, August 1, 1929, p 350. 

® P, Kodanda Rao’s Diary, November 19, 1^29. 
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added that the Kenya Indians would oppose any increase 
in the political power of the whites and would prefer that 
the Colonial Office in London should have undiminished 
authority in Kenya, particularly in the matter of African 
inlerests. and that the new I.abour Government should use 
its power and influence to promote agreement on the com- 
mon roll in Kenya. 

His recommendation that the consent of the Kenya 
whites should be secured was criticised in some quarters as 
giving a veto to them, while the communal roll was imposed 
on Indians without their consent and against their will. 
Sastri was, however, confident that if the British Govern- 
ment made a “clear and firm enunciation from the head- 
quarters of the Commonwealth of a principle and a policy 
consonant with its real character, the next few years might 
witness in Kenya the beginnings of a common citizenship, 
full of promise for the future.” In his opiniojq the obstacle 
was not the whites in Kenya but the British Cabinet.'" His 
hope was realised in 1960, after much travail and racial 
ill-will. 

Sastri’s attitude towards the common roll in Kenya was 
more outright and uncompromising in 1923 than in 1929. 
He felt compelled to lower the stajid a bit and countenance 
a compromise which gave Indians loss than equality. His 
experience in 1923, when both the British and Indian Gov- 
ernments failed to rise to his expectations in defence of 
racial equality even in a limited sphere, discouraged him. 
Gokhale and Gandhi had been obliged to acknowledge the 
political dominance of the whites in South .ItVica, a Domi- 
nion; the British Cabinet had applied it. to Kenya, a 
Colony. The Government of India and the people of India 
had no effective sanctions. Even the Indian members of the 
Government of India were not sufficiently shocked as to 
exert maximum constitutional pressure by resigning office. 
Even the Wood-Winterton agreement, which Indians were^ 
persuaded to accept as the best solution that could be had 
in 1923, postulated white superiority. He was reconciled to 
the significance of his agonised cry of 1923: “Kenya lost, 
all is lost and all along the line.” Smuts stood for the Boer 
ideology of w’hite superiority; Sastri stood for the British 
ideology of race equality. Smuts had triumphed over Sastri 
not only in South Africa but also in Kenya, thanks to the 
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Tory British Government. Hope lay in the British Labour 
Government. 

In 1930, a Joint Select Committee of both Houses of 
the British Parliament examined the British Government’s 
proposals regarding East Africa. Sastri was deputed by the 
Government of India to give evidence before the Committee 
in May 1931. He took a firmer line about the common roll; 
he no longer insisted on the consent of the whites for it. 
He confirmed that African interests should be paramount 
and that the immigrant communities should have no autho- 
rity over them. If, however, they were asked to share respon- 
sibility, Indians should share it equally with the whites.” 
He also put in the plea that the status of Indians overseas 
had not yet been settled to the satisfaction of Indians who 
resented being assigned a place inferior to the whites. 

The Joint Select Committee’s Report which was pub- 
lished in November-, 1931, affirmed the paramountcy of 
African interests, but rejected the common roll aird equality 
of representation between whites and Indians. Sastri was 
greatly disappointed. 


Servant of India^ December 3, 1931, p. 583. 
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Thk sixly-first ))irth(lay of Sastri fell on September 22, 
1929. Its principal celebration was in Bansiilorc, where his 
relations and friends foregathered for the occasion. It was 
marked by an innovation among Indians in Bangalore at 
the time. Sastri planned to invite his friends to a dinner 
party. As he was temporarily camping in Bangalore, he 
was advised to have it in (he Modern Hindu Hotel rather 
than in his house which was too small and inadequately 
equipped for the purpose. Though used to such functions 
in Britain, he hesitated to make the imunvation in Banga- 
lore for fear of the criticism of orthodo.xy. Mrs. Sastri would 
not agree to such a departure from tradition. Ultimately, 
a compromise was reached. Mrs. Sastri hafl the dinner for 
the ladies at the liouso and Sastri had it for men in the 
Hotel. The innovation has since become tradition! 

In response to kindly enquiries from grateful Indian 
friends in South Africa, Sastri happened to mention that 
Bangalore suited him best for permanent residence and it 
was his dream to oAvn a house there and e(iuip it to suit his 
tastes, rather than shift from one rented house to another, 
as he had to do. After his departure from South Africa, his 
friends there sent him a donation to buy a house in Banga- 
lore. But he decided to fund the amount with the Servants 
of India Society for giving scholarships to South African 
Indian students studying in India. When the idea did not 
fructify, he made over the money to the Society, On the 
occasion of his birthday, his great friend and admirer, Raja 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar, gave a surprise gift of Rupees Ten 
Thousand towards the purchase of a house in Bangalore. But 
Sastri changed his mind and bought a house in Madras, 
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which, though worth more, wEvS cheerfully sold to him for 
that amount by Messrs. K. Balasubramanian and K. 
Chandrasekharan, both great admirers of him. An impor- 
tant consideration in preferring the house in Madras was 
its proximity to the house of his great friend, T. R. Venkata- 
rama Sastri, whose concerji for and devotion to him cannot 
be exaggerated. Sastri named his house ‘'Svagatam'’ and 
spent his last years in it. 

vSoon after his birthday in September, 1929, Sastri him- 
self presided over Mahatma Gandhi’s birthday meeting on 
October 2, 1929, in Madras, and described him as ‘‘one of 
those rare souls who are born fnmi time to time — all too 
rarely it may be — to redeem mankind from their sins and 
failings.” He acknowledged his ]>ersonal obligations to the 
Mahatma over the South African episode. “To me Mahatma 
Gandhi has been not merely an incojnpai al)l(^ friend . . . but 
an ally in an extremely difficult task, ono whom I held up 
before myself in my South African work as an unfailing- 
guide in all matters, large and small. Of all my personal 
satisfactions none, believe mo, ladies and gejitlemen, is so 
great as this fact that for a time at least, divided as we are 
otherwise, it was vouchsafed to me, under Providence, to 
work in a way which lie could heartily approve.”' 

Sastri was appointed a member of the Royal (Commis- 
sion on Indian Labour along with N. M. Joshi, his colleague 
in the Servants of India Society and leader of the Labour 
movement in India, and joined it in Bombay on October 11, 
1929. Though he was not himself associated with the Labour 
movement, the Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitley, who, as Speaker 
of the House of Commons, knew Sasti'i well and who was 
the Chairman of the Royal Commission, desired him to be 
included in the Commission. Owing to his ill health, Sastri 
was noT. able to do the extensive touring which the Commis- 
sion did, but contented himself vifli visitijig a few places 
like Karachi, Lahore, Delhi, Madras and Coorg. During 
the Commission s visit to Madras, he presided over it, in 
the temporary absence of Whitley. 

As stated earlier, Sastri came to know confidentially 
before he left for South Africa in June 1927 that a Royal 
Commission was likely to be appointed to i^eview the work- 
ing of the Montagu Reforms and make recommendations. 
It was one of the strong reasons for his reluctance to go to 
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South Africa, for he wished to be in India when the Com- 
mission visited it. He was even assured that he would be 
free to return to India in that case. But that was not to be. 
The appointment of the Royal Commission, under the 
Chairmanship of Sir John (later Lord) Simon, was publicly 
announced on November 26, 1927. Sastri had been in South 
Africa only a few months and could not leave his difficult 
mission there and return to India. But his disappointment 
w'as keen. 

The Simon Commission was appointed by Lord Birken- 
head, the (Conservative Secretary of State for India, partly 
because of the (Jeneral lOlection which was due in England 
in 1929 with a probable Labour victory and partly to show 
his cojjlempt for Indian politicians. Foi- the Commission 
consisted only of Britishers who were to examine the com- 
petence of Indians for iiolitieal reforms! The all-white com- 
mission, as it was popularly called, was boycotted by all the 
leading jiolitical parties in India, including the Liberals. 

The General lillection in Britain in 1929 put in office 
the Labour Party which was more sympathetic towards 
India’s political progress. This event, combined with the 
effective boycott, induced a change in the work of the Simon 
Commission. The change was also stimulated by the demand 
of the Indian States Subjects’ Cbnference to be heard by 
the Commissioji. The (Commission found a way out of its 
most embarrassing and humiliatiiig position by advocating 
the convocation of a Round Table Conference in London 
of representatives of British India as well as of Indian 
States to discuss with British representatives the political 
future of India. 

Another cause of conflict w’as that the Government of 
India during the Viccroyalty of Lord Reading had inter- 
preted the phrase “Responsible Government,” offwed in the 
Montagu Declaration of 1917, as inferior to “Dominion 
Status’’! It was bitterly resented by all political parties in 
India. Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, persuaded the Labour Gov- 
ernment in England to declare that “Dominion Status” was 
implicit in “Responsible Government”! The declaration 
along with the intention to call a Round Table Conference, 
was made on October 31, 1929. 

As has been stated already, ill health prevented Sastri 
from active participation in the work of the Royal Com- 
migsion on Indian Labour or in i)ublic life generally. He, 
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however, attended the session of the National Liberal 
J'ederation of India in Madras during Christmas, 1929. The 
main issue before political India at the time was the atti- 
tude towards the Round Table Conference, as the issue of 
Dominion Status vs. Responsible Government was resolved 
by the Government's declaration that the former was im- 
plicit in the latter. The Congress, at its Calcutta session in 
1928, had given notice to the British Government that if 
Dominion Status was not granted to India by December 
31, 1929, it would declare for Independence on the suppo- 
sition that it was superior to Dominion Status. Govern- 
ment not having conferred Dominion Status by that date 
but only offered a Round Table Conference, the Congress, 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the President of the session, decided to 
reject the Conference and proclaim independence. The Libe- 
ral Fedt^ration in Madras took a different view. It took note 
of the assurance of the new Labour Secretary of State for 
India, Mr. Wedge wood Benii, that the Conference would 
be free to discuss any proposals that might be placed before 
it by any of its members and would not be fettered by any 
proposals sponsored by the British Government. It was free 
to discuss the immediate grant of Dominion Status which 
amouiiTcd to self-determination for India. The Indian Libe- 
rals, therefore, welcomed the Round Table Conference. 
Sastri appealed to all parties to combine to secure Dominion 
Status, subject to such reservations and safeguards as might 
be found necessary during the transitional period. Pie sug- 
gested that the progressive and national elements in the 
country, including the Congress, should have preponderant 
representation in the Conference. As against Independence 
outside the Commonwealth, the Liberal P^ederation pre- 
ferred Dominion Status within it foi* the reason that India 
would, as a member of the Commonwealth, be saved heavy 
defence expenditure. She would not be less independent but 
more secure. 

Both the Congress and the Libeial Federation made 
reference to the Indian States. The Congress expressed the 
opinion that the Ruling Princes of India should give 
Responsible Government to their peoples, while the Liberal 
Federation hoped that tlie Princes would themselves bring 
up the level of administration in their States to that prevail- 
ing in British India. It also noted with gratification the 
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support of the leading Princes to the Round Table Con- 
ference and recognised that the internal autonomy of the 
“Indian States’’ should be guaranteed in any constitution 
of India based on Dominion Status. Neither body made a 
reference to the representation of the subjects of the Indian 
Princes at the Round Table Conference. The Muslim 
League made no reference to the Indian States, Princes or 
peoples, nor did the Hindu Maha Sabha. Both the Govern- 
ment of India and the Princes were at one in excluding the 
subjects of the latter from the Round Table Conference. 

Along with tlic Royal Commission of Indiari Labour, 
Sastri loft India in April, 1930, for London, and attended 
the first session of the Round Table Conference between 
Britain and India from November, 1930, to January, 1931. 
During his stay in Ejigland and before the Round Table 
Conference began, Sastri divided his time between the 
Labour Commission and creating public opinion in Eng- 
land favourable to India. The latter was not an easy task 
for, the Congress, having rejected the invitation to the 
Round Table Conference and having proclaimed Indepen- 
dence or Puma Swaraj and celebrated the first “Indepen- 
dence Day” on January 26, 1930, embarked on Civil Dis- 
obedience, which took the form of “salt satyagraha,” in- 
augurated by Mahatma Gandhi. The manufacture of salt 
was a Government monopoly. The salt-tax had been con- 
demned by Indian as well as some British statesmen as an 
avoidable burden on the poor Indian tax-payer and as a 
tax which should be resorted to only in the last instance 
and in desperate financial circumstances. The Mahatma 
demanded the abolition of the salt-tax as a sign of “change 
of heart” on the part of the Government. As the Govern- 
ment did not respond, the Mahatma embarked on his 
famous “march to the sea” at Dandi to make salt illegally 
and court arrest. He was arrested on April S, 1930. Civil 
Disobedience was widespread. Government promulgated 
several repressive Ordinances to meet the situation. Gov- 
ernment and the Congress were moving towards a tragic 
show-down. 

In the meanwhile mediators were active. A message, 
signed by over one hundred American clergymen of stand- 
ing, was sent to the British Labour Prime Minister, Ram- 
say Macdonald, urging him to seek an amicable settlement 
with the Mahatma and the Indian people. The Liberal 
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Federation urged the immediate announcement of the 
Round Table Conference, *its terms of reference and its 
composition so as to induce even the non-cooperators to 
cooperate. The Viceroy had long interviews with leading- 
statesmen like the Rt. Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
the Rt. Hon. M. R. Jayakar. The British Government had 
scruples about negotiating with Indian leaders pending the 
publication of the Report of the Simon Commission. When 
it was published in May, 1930, it was universally acknowl- 
edged to be out of date and was in consequence rather 
unceremoniously discarded. Tlie Round Table Conference 
held the centre of the stage. 

In England, Sastri was busy promoting conciliation bet- 
ween the British Government and the Indian Congiess, one 
of the requisites of which was the release of political prison- 
ers and, particularly, Mahatma Gandhi. 

In reply to a British suggestion, '‘Leave India to her 
Fate,’^ tSaslri ijidignantly rejoinc'd: “Perish the tliought.’^ 
Writing in the British weekly. Spectator, of June 14, 1930, 
he protested that Britain could not withdraw from India 
with hojiour before she enabled her to defend herself. In 
spite of urgent and repeated entreaties, Britain neglected 
the Indian isation of the “Indian” Army, though India paid 
for it. “It would be a gross beti’ayal, nothing short of 
infamy, if Britain were to leave India without liquidating 
this Slip] erne obligation.’' A period of transition was neces- 
sary. It posed a dilemma. It was easier to persuade the 
British personnel to take orders from Indians in the civil 
side of the Government of India than in the military side. 
Should the transfer of the civil side be delayed till the 
Indianisation of the Army was completed, or should Indians 
be permitted to control British personnel in the Army 
during the process of its Indianisation? Sastri pointed out 
that some of the Dominion Governments were allowed to 
control British forces during such transition and urged that 
a similar expedient might be followed in India also, given 
goodwill. 

Sastri's suggestion was adopted ultimately when India 
became a Dominion in 1947 and later an Independent 
Republic within the Commonwealth. The British personnel 
in the Indian Army continued to serve under the Indian 
personnel of the new Government of India during the tran- 
sition to complete Indianisation of the Indian Army. In 
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this connection, it is interesting to recall the military inter- 
vention of India in Kashmir late in 1947. When it was 
invaded by tribals through Pakistan and Srinagar, its capi- 
tal, was in imminent danger of being captured by them, its 
Maharaja appealed to the new Dominion Government of 
India to come to his rescue. The Commander-in-Chief and 
most of the General Staff of the Indian Defence Forces were 
Britishers. They were of the view that it was then too late 
to rescue Srinagar even by the despatch of the Indian Air 
Force. Lord Mountbatten, who was Supremo in the South- 
East Asia Theatre during the Second World War and was 
at the time Governor-General of India, shared the view of 
the British Commander-in-Chief. Nevertheless, Prime 
Minister Nehru and his Cabinet of Indians overrode the 
British advice and ordered the British Commander-in-Chief 
to fly the Indian Air Force to Kashmir and save Srinagar. 
From the military point of view, the civilian Government 
of India displayed a courage, which bordered on foolhardi- 
ness, when it took action against expert military advice. 
The Indian Air Force worked a miracle and saved Srinagar 
in the nick of time. Lord Mountbatten paid a handsome 
tribute to the Force. The event is significant for another 
reason. British Generals took orders from Indian civilians. 

During his prolonged stay in England with the Labour 
Commission, Sastri laboured incessantly, in spite of his ill 
health, to educate British public opinioJi regarding the poli- 
tical situation in India and to plead that the remedy for 
Indian unrest was reform and not repression. In an article 
published in the Labour Monthly of June, 1930, he empha- 
sised the vital importance of describing the new reforms 
as Dominion Status, subject to some reservations, rather 
than as a step towards it. It was also of vital importance 
that Mahatma Gandhi and the other political prisoners 
should be released and enabled to participate in the nego- 
tiations. He noted that even the most ardent among the 
British advocates of immediate Dominion Status for India 
entertained a lurking fear that it might lead to civil war 
and chaos because of communal divisions and the appre- 
hensions of Indian minorities. He pleaded that it was up to 
the Indian majorities to inspire confidence among the mino- 
rities even by some departure from orthodox democratic 
canons rather than that the British should be their pro- 
tectors. 
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The Simon Commission's Report was, on the whole, so 
reactionary that nationalist India denounced it, while the 
Indian Princes, the Muslims and other minorities accepted 
such parts of it as were favourable to them. In his contri- 
bution to the Manchester Guardian of June 26, 1930, the 
Asiatic Review and the Political Quarterly and in his speech 
at a meeting of Members of Parliament of all Parties in 
the House of Commons on July 1, 1930, and at the Friends 
House, London, at the Liberal Summer School at Oxford 
and in the paper which he read before the East India Asso- 
ciation on July 22, 1930, Sastri subjected the Report to 
searching criticism. His strongest objection was that it im- 
plicitly repudiated Dominion Status as the objective of 
India's constitutional progress, notwithstanding that seven 
months earlier the British Labour Government had publicly 
proclaimed it. Before making the declaration, the British 
Government sought the consent of the Simon Commission 
but failed to secure it because the Commission was delibe- 
rately opposed to Dominion Status for India and at any 
time, as its subsequent recommendations proved. Sastri 
pointed out that Dominion Status iinplied the right of seces- 
sion from the British Commonwealth which had authorita- 
tively been described as a voluntary association of its Domi- 
nions, but he was opposed to the exercise of that right. The 
Simon Commission was opposed to granting that right to 
India lest she should use it and therefore avoided the use of 
the phrase “Dominion Status." It took the view that the 
defence of India was not the concern of India alone but of 
the whole Commonwealth and that, therefore, the Indian 
Army should be under the permanent control of the British 
Government and include effective British personnel, parti- 
cularly in its officer ranks. In order to ensure this purpose, 
the Government of India should continue to be responsible 
to the British Government and not to the Indian Legisla- 
ture. The Commission was willing that a separate Indian 
Army might be constituted for maintaining internal peace 
and be under the control of Indian ministers. 

It accepted the view of the Indian Princes that they 
had direct relations with the British Crown through its 
Viceroy in India and with the Government of India only 
as long as it was tht. instrument of the Crown. But if the 
Government of India should be responsible to the Indian 
legislature representing the people of British India, they 
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could have no relations with it and, therefore, India could 
never be a Dominion on a par with the other Dominions. 
In accepting this view, the Comniission went beyond the 
demands of the Indian Princes themst'lves who might be 
willing to negotiate their relations with the Dominion Gov- 
ernment of British India. It created a permanent barrier 
between Princely India and British India. 

Sastri was also opposed to the recommendation of the 
Commission that the unitary Government of India should 
be converted into a federation, of which the constituent 
units were to be the British Indian Provinces and the 
Princely States. While the British Indian Provinces were 
to be members of the Federation compulsorily, the Indian 
States were to join at the will of Ihe Princes, while their 
subjects had no say in the matter. Further, the Federation 
was to have a few delegated powers, while the bulk of 
powers and functions would be w'ith the units. The streng- 
thening of the units as against the federation was intended 
to meet also the communal claims of the Muslims and create 
Muslim Provinces. The only major proposal which Sastri 
approved was the aboliiion of Diarchy in the British Indian 
Provinces and the establishment of unitary Responsible 
Governments therein, subject to the overriding powers of 
the Governors for specific purposes. Taking the Report as a 
whole, Sastri found it unacceptable. He summed up his 
reaction thus: 

“By refusing the greater part of the demands of educated 
Indians, the Report had added to the causes of contention. To 
flout the intelligentsia, while .satisfying the Princes, the British, 
the minority communities and the Services is to involve Britain 
and India in strife, of which no one can see the end.”- 

The apprehension that the Simon Report would form 
the basis of negotiations at the Round Table Conference 
was dissipated when the British Governmeiit ignored it and 
even refused to include Sir John Sirnon in the Conference! 

Sastri ’s political service in England was highly appre- 
ciated. His personality, his eloquence, his sweet reasonable- 
ness and mastery of the subject attracted wide attention 
and created a deep impression in England. Of his speech 
at the Manchester Luncheon Club on September id, 1930, 
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the influential weekly, the Spectator, said: ''No event in the 
past few days in connection with India, however, has been 
comparable in importance, we think, with the speech de- 
livered in Manchester on Tuesday by Mr. Srinivasa Sastri. 
It made it clearer than ever that there is not a great deal 
of difference in substance between the demands of the Con- 
gress and those of the Liberals or Moderates. There is, 
however, one difference w^hich is of immense range and 
significance. Mr. Sastri ’s speech was eminently reasonable 
in spirit and courteous in tone,’' It admitted that '4t would 
be impossible to govern India permanently against the will 
of Moderate India as W'cll as of Extremist India.’^ The 
Manchester Guardian said that his speech gave to most 
people of Biitain an entirely new conception of India and 
Indians. ^^Like the Congress Party, it [the Indian Liberal 
Party] stands essentially for Indian independence. Those 
people who imagine that Indians like Mr. Sastri, who are 
wise and cool enough to see the worthwhileness of cooperat- 
ing with the British Government, will tamely accept any- 
thing that is offered io them are greatly mistaken. There 
is no single Indian alive of any consequence who will do 
this.'’ It urged: '^VVe must dare to give way to a demand 
for independence based on the very principles which we 
ourselves prize most highly and wdiich India has learnt from 
us. . . . Indians arc no longer a subject people; they demand 
real power and must be given it.’'^ Sastri w^as primarily 
responsible for the conversion of so influential a journal as 
the Manchester Guardian to the full support of Dominion 
Status for India. 

With the repudiation of the Simon Report by the British 
Government itself, attention was focused on the Round 
Table Conference, its functions and its personnel. While 
Sastri w^as preparing the ground in England, Sapru and 
Jayakar were persuading the Congress and Mahatma 
Gandhi to participate in the Conference. With the consent 
of the sympathetic Viceroy, Lord Irwin, they interviewed 
the Congress leaders in their jails. Ho])ps of securing their 
cooperation rose and fell. While the Viceroy went far to 
meet the wishes of the Congress leaders, the latter raised 
their demands and practically sought to dictate terms to 
the Government as a victor to the vanquished! While the 
Government agreed that the Conference was free to take 
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Up any question without restriction, the Congress leaders 
demanded anticipatory commitments by it, some of which 
had no relation to the constitutional issue. The conciliatory 
attitude of Government was consirued as surrender. The 
misapprehension was partly due to the rumour that Sapru 
and Jayakar were the emissaries of the Viceroy and that 
they acted at the instance of Sastri from England who was 
acting at the instance of the British Government. As a 
matter of fact, Sastri sent a cable to Mahatma Gandhi to 
receive the proposals of Sapru and Jayakar with sympathy 
only after they had, on their own initiative and in the 
public interest, undertaken the delicate task and sought the 
permission of the Viceroy to interview the Congress leaders 
in jail. As the Government declined to concede all the terms 
of the Congress leaders, the negotiations broke down, and 
the Congress refused to attend the Round Table Conference. 

The British Government decided to proceed with the 
Conference with the representatives of other parties and 
issued invitations. Sastri was among the invitees. The in- 
clusion of several Indian Princes came as a surprise to 
British Indians as it forboded a federation of British India 
and Princely India, which the Simon Commission had sug- 
gested. 

The Round Table Conference was inaugurated by His 
Majesty the King-Emperor on November 12, 1930, with 
due pomp and ceremony befitting the occasion. The Prime 
Minister, Ramsay Macdonald, presided. The opening 
speeches were general in content and inspiring in tone. 
Sastri’s was by common consent among the best. He said 
that the Crown was the symbol of unity and the fountain 
of justice, freedom and equality among the peoples of the 
Commonwealth and any departure from these ideals 
amounted to disloyalty to it. The purpose of the Conference, 
he said, was to interpret liberally and translate courageously 
into concrete proposals two statements which the British 
Government had recently made, namely, that the natural 
issue of India’s constitutional progress was Dominion Status 
and the immediate issue was the transfer to India of as 
large a share of government as she could, at the time, as- 
sume. 

During the general discussion on November 17, 1930, Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru of British India led off with a forceful 
speech in which he advocated Dominion Status and invited 
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the Princes to join in a Federation. The Maharaja of Bika- 
ner, who followed and spoke for the Princes, supported the 
demand for Dominion Status and accepted the invitation to 
join the Federation. Sastri ‘'crossed the floor' ’ and owned 
himself a convert to Federation. Several factors induced the 
radical and surprising change in him. There was general 
agreement among the representatives of British India in 
favour of Dominion Status. But Dominion Status for British 
India would be impossible if Princely India stood out and 
sought the protection of the British Government. It would 
be possible only if the Dominion Government of India held 
sway not ojily over British India but also over Princely 
India. Such sway could be brought about if the British 
Government transferred to the Dominion Government its 
powers of paramountcy over the Princely States as long as 
they remained distinct. But the British Government and 
the Princes themselves were opposed to such a transfer. The 
only alternative was Federation if Dominion Status ^vas to 
be achieved. When the Princes supported Dominion Status 
and offered to join in a Federation, Sastri’s opposition to 
Federation was weakened. It w^as further weakened when 
he learnt that a few days prior to the Round Table Con- 
ference the Princes and their advisers in London had al- 
ready favoured Federation and Sir Tej Bahadur was a party 
to it. To reject the offered Federation would rebuff the 
Princes and might drive them into opposition to Dominion 
Status. The Princes insisted that the representatives of the 
Princely States in the Federation would be nominated by 
them, while the representatives of British India would be 
elected by the people. This was a grave deduction from a 
democratic federation. The objection to such a contradic- 
tion was softened when the Princes avowed that democracy 
was seeping into their States from British India, that they 
were moving with the times, though somew^hat slowly, and 
that they would take increasing interest in the welfare of 
their people. Further, the British Conservatives and the 
Britishers in India were strongly opposed to Dominion 
Status for British India alone and might view with less 
disfavour Dominion Status for a Federation which included 
the Princes as a counterpoise to the Indian National Con- 
gress. Sastri shared the hope of some other representatives 
of British India that, once Dominion Status was in opera- 
tion in a Federation, it would be possible to stimulate ^the 
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pace of representative and democratic institutions in the 
Princely States and bring them into line with similar insti- 
tutions in British India. A transition period was necessary 
even for the British Government to complete the transfer 
of power to the Indian Dominion Government. During the 
same period, the institutions in the Princely States could 
be democratised. A transition period was also necessary for 
the elimination of separate electoral rolls and weigh tages 
based on race anr] religion. Progress at the moment towards 
the goal of Domijiion Status was conditioned by transitory 
deviatiojis from strict democracy in order to win the sup- 
port of the British, the Princes and the Muslims, who all 
supported Federation, though for different reasons. Sastri 
declared his conversion to Federation at the plenary session 
of the Conference on November 20. 1930. He said: 

‘‘The idea of Fc'doration, I imist confess, is comparatively 
new to me. I struggled hard against it until tlio other day. Now 
I confess I am a convert. I have listened both in private and 
at. this Table to the Princes and their spokesmen, and may I 
say, with all due re.spect to tliein, that they have brought me 
round to tlioir view both by the sincerity of their declarations 
as to Dominion Status and by the tone of restraint and modera- 
tion in which they have spoken of the terms of the Federation 
itself.'' 

Ho then uttered a word of caution. He hoped that 
nothing would be done on the side of those who cared for 
Federation more than for Dominion Status, to weaken the 
latter, just as nothing should be done on the side of those 
who cared for Dominion Status more than Federation, to 
weaken the Federation. 

Sastri was disappointed that the procedure he had sug- 
gested for discussing the Federation proposal at the Round 
Table Conference was not followed, for the failure to do so 
added unduly to the bargaining power of the Princes. Prior 
to the opening of the Conference, he suggested that the 
proposal should emanate from the Princes at the Conference 
and that British India should accept it because the Princes 
were the first, if only for their own reasons, to promote the 
idea. But the Maharaja of Bikaner and Sapru differed from 
Sastri. If a vote had been taken, Sastri would have won, 
but in order to avoid it, the meeting was suddenly dissolved. 
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In the event, Sapru spoke first in the Conference and in- 
vited the Princes to favour Federation as if to oblige British 
India. Sastri disclosed the background in his speech at the 
Federal Structure Cornniittee on September 23, 1931. He 
said: “It is the Princes that started the idea of Federation. 
It is the Princes that drew us in, and it would not be too 
much to ask, therefore, that from the Princes some con- 
sideration is due to us for the difficulties of the British 
Indian side.” Part of the unexpected support for Federa- 
tion from the British, the Princes and the Muslims was due 
to the apprehension that the Dominion Government of 
India ^^ould be dominated by the Indian National Congress 
which had declared for independence outside the Common- 
wealth and had given notice that the financial relations be- 
tween India and Britain would be scrutinised and unjusti- 
fied obligations would be repudiated. Though the Congress 
was not represented at the Conference, its policies were 
feared. A Federation which was loaded pretty heavily with 
autocratic Princes and was given minimum powers, while 
the federating units had maximum possible powers as well 
as residuary ones, would act as a powerful restraint on the 
Congress. I?eferring to the prevailing fear Rastri said that 
it was natural but it was up to Indians to convince the 
British people that either the fear might bo countered by 
cautionary measures or that it had no foundation in fact. 
He argued that it was unfounded, for the non-cooperators 
were not hereditary criminals or savage barbarian hordes; 
they were not sworn enemies of Great Britain or of British 
institutions. “They arc men of culture, men of honour, most 
of them men who had made their mark in the professions. 
They are our kinsmen both in spirit and by blood. It is a 
sense of political grievance that has placed them in this 
position, which we view wdth so much distrust and so much 
disapprobation. Remove that discontent, and you will find 
them alongside of you. w^orking the new constitution that 
we shall frame to its liighest issues anrl drawing from those 
new institutions that wt frame all the benefit of which they 
are capable.” He concluded by making an eloquent and 
stirring appeal for consultation. 

''The toils and trials of public life arc w’cll known to us all. 
I have never been within proximity of the gaol, but I am a 
political agitator. I know how near I am to those whose methods 
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I join with you in condemning today. Often in my life has the 
Government viewed my activities with suspicion and set its 
spies upon me. My life has not been one of unalloyed happiness; 
my way has not boeai free from thorns. And, Prime Minister, 
your cx]icrienc(‘ is not altogether foreign to them. Let us not be 
carried away in this matter, then, too much by a sense of self- 
righteousness. Very littk' indeed divided those who now cham- 
pion law and order and those who, impelled by the purest 
patriotism, have found themselves on the other side. Adopt 
measures born of conciliation; set the constitution of India in 
proper order; and we, whom this political difference has 
unhappily divided, will find ourselves once more cooperators for 
the W’clfare and conlentment and ordered progress of India. 
Therein lies the si.r('ngth of the situation today. Our enemies are 
not bad men; they arc good men whom we have alienated by 
unfortunate political happenings. It is easy to bring them round. 
Let us make an honest attempt and, by God’s grace, our work 
shall be rewarded both here and in India and we shall find 
India once more not only hapj^y within her boi'dcrs but also a 
contented paj’tner in the British Commonwealth.”^ 

Sastri was appointed to several sub-committees of the 
Conference, and among them to the Federal Structure and 
Minorities sub-committees which were perhaps the most 
important and controversial. Much distmssion took place at 
informal meetings betweeji various groups. The most dif- 
ficult problem was the nature of reservations and safeguards 
for various interests, the Pidnces. the British, the Muslims, 
the Scheduled Castes, the Service's, Defence, etc. Both by 
temperament and on account of his unceidain health, Sastri 
shrank from acrimonious discussions and disputes and suf- 
fered a great deal and had often to withdraw from meet- 
ings and take rest. He often felt depressed that the Indian 
delegates, by their endless disputes staged in London, creat- 
ed a very bad imj^ression on Britishers. 

At the final plenary session of the Conference on January 
19, 1931, Prime Minister Ramsay Macdonald made a state- 
ment on behalf of the British Government. The new con- 
stitution w^as to be a Federation of British India and 
Princely India, with responsibility of the executive to the 
legislature, subject to several safeguards and reservations. It 
is significant that the official statement did not use the 

■* Servant of India, December 11, 1930, p. 603, 
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phrase “Dominion Status” and followed the discredited 
Simon Commission. In his final speech on the occasion, 
Sastri pleaded with the Princes that they should not only 
support Federation but also develop democratic institutions 
in their own States for the redemption of their subjects. 

Before the conclusion of the Conference, Sastri was 
honoured with the Freedom of the City of Edinburgh at an 
imposing ceremony. He returned to India on February 6, 
1931. Along with several other delegates who returned by 
the same boat, he signed a statement to the press on the 
work of the Conference. It said that opinion in Britain had 
undergone a remarkable change in favour of India’s claim 
for self-government as an equal partner in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations and that the attainment by India 
of Dominion Status with transitional safeguards was no 
longer in dispute. While recognising tin' sovereignty and 
autonomy of the Indian States with respect to their internal 
affairs, the iiroposed Federation marked the beginning of 
the process of unification of Biitish India and Princely 
India, which was full of beneficent possibilities to India. 
The proposed “safeguards" were' transitory and subject to 
further examination and did not affect the substance of 
Responsible Government, whih^ jirotectijig the rights of the 
minorities as well as of women. The statement concluded: 
“Speaking with a full sens(' of lesponsibility, we [the 
signatories! firmly maintain th;ii tlie political outlook has 
so materially changed that the new situation should be 
calmly and dispassionat ely considered by all parties in India 
with a single eye to the abiding interest of India as a 
whole. If there are defects and shortcomings in the con- 
stitution proposed, they should be ('xamined in a spirit of 
mutual confidence by a free and frank exchange of views, 
and vve earnestly appeal to all sons and daughters of India 
to unite in biinging into existence an atmosphere of peace 
and goodvdll so that all political parties acting in concert 
may complete the task begun in London and help India to 
secure her rightful place as an equal partner in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.”^ 

The delegates from British India were severely criticised 
for having agreed to Federation on the conditions exacted 
by the Princes and, thereby, crippled democracy. Sastri re- 
ceived more than his share of it because of his sudden con- 

* Servant of India, February 12, 1931, p, 82. , 
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version to Federation. Some of his colleagues in the Servants 
of India Society were bitterly disappointed and accused 
him of liaving subordinated hijnself to Sapru and surren- 
dered to the Princes. In a letter dated, London, July 3, 
1931, to a member of the Servants of India Society, Sastri 
explained: 

“My colleagues gently censure me for lack of firmness. Per- 
haps the charge is true. I will make this plea though. My weak- 
ness only damaged my personal reputation; it did no harm to 
public interest. Sapru was easily the most influential and able 
of us all; and aggressive though he was towards his Liberal col- 
leagues generally, there never was a que,stion of his patriotism 
and imse]fishn(‘^s. Why weaken his 1 lands? So I reasoned and 
ke])t a back seat. Now and tlien I differed with him and said so.” 

He then proceeded to elaborate his philosophy regard- 
ing negotiations and the need to save the Round Table 
Conference which was already weak because of its boycott 
by the Congress. 

“Here let me state what seems to be fundamental difference of 
standpoint. Some persons would cap their criticism by complete 
dissociation and refuse to share responsibility for a scheme in 
which they saw glaring defects. 1 am not less keen in finding 
fault, but in cases of cardinal importance 1 cannot bring myself 
to stand out and say I disown it all. The need of a settlement 
today is ])aramount; the Round Table Conference is at work for 
the purpose. I take full share in the discussion and in the shaping 
of the plan. Unless the result is something fantastically absurd 
or unworkable, I think it my duty to stand by it. And it will 
need some strong and unflinching support, if it is to save the 
situation. 

“Don’t mistake me, please. I admit all your criticism. It is 
not too late to rectify some of the defects. Let us try our best to 
improve the scheme. When we have done our best, a keen eye 
will detect serious flaws. That, however, should not cause us to 
abandon the child and run away.” 

He concluded by uttering the gentle word which should 
turn away wrath. 

“One word more. I am aware of the drift in the Society. In 
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me some of you are disappointed. Occasionally you have had to 
hang down your heads in humiliation at my doings and sayings. 
That you have borne with me so long is eloquent testimony to the 
generosity of your nature. I am full of gratitude for the brotherly 
love and kindness which I have received and ask for a con- 
tinuance of the same treatment for yet awhile. Pray do not look 
too closely to my deserts.’^® 

Events have justified Sastri more than his critics in and 
out of the Servants of India Society. Dominion Status for 
British India alone was impracticable if the Princes and 
the British combined to retain British paramountcy over 
the Indian States and for that purpose maintained armed 
forces in India under British Command. Most of the States 
were enclaves in British India, and British armies would 
have to march through the Dominion of India to reach most 
of the Indian States. Domijiion Status was possible only 
for the whole of India, including British India and Princely 
India, and that only w^hen the two combined to eliminate 
British supremacy over both. That was possible only when 
the two formed a Federation, or w-hen British paramountcy 
was transferred to the Dominion Government of British 
India. When the Princes held back from Federation after 
the Government of India Act of 1935 was passed, even 
Responsible Government for British India fell through. It 
was only when the British decided to quit both British 
India and the Indian States in 1947 that it was possible for 
British India to assume in effect paramountcy over the 
Indian States and finally abolish them as separate entities, 
and attain full Dominion Status, The key to Dominion 
Status for British India was in the hands of the British 
in 1930, as in 1947. 


“ Letters of Srinivasa Sastriy pp. 303-04. 
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On his return to India from the First Round Table Con- 
ference on February 6, 1931, Sastri rejoined the Labour 
Commission in Dellii and met Mahatma Gandhi at Allaha- 
bad and cooperated with Sapru and Jayakar in persuading 
the Congress to attend the Second Round Table Conference 
to complete the work begun in the First. The Mahatma had 
raised with the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, several issues, most of 
which had no relation to the constitutional problems and 
which seemed of small moment to Sastri, though the 
Mahatma put a high premium on them. It was given prin- 
cipally to Sastri to secure agreement between the Viceroy 
and the Mahatma, for if the latter respected anybody more 
than any other, it was Sastri. In a personal letter, dated 
February 23, 1931, to a friend, Sastri wrote: “Gandhi seems 
in a conciliatory mood. Irwin has touched his heart. I pre- 
pared each for the other and feel rewarded. They say his 
influence over the Congress Working Committee is supreme 
and will prevail over Jawaharlal and others. It looks so. 
Events make it necessary for him to seek peace. True he lays 
down difiicult conditions. For a wonder, Irwin is willing 
patiently to discuss every single point, allow for the natural 
weaknesses of Congressmen and meet the demand as far as 
possible. In some cases, his response far exceeds my expec- 
tation; so there is hope.”* 

Agreement between the Mahatma and the Viceroy was 
finally reached on March S, 1931, The Congress agreed to 
discontinue Civil Disobedience and participate in the Second 
Round Table Conference. It accepted Federation, subject to 
safeguards and reservations “in the interests of India” with 

, * Letters of Srinivasa Sastrit p. 302. 
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respect to Defence, External Affairs, etc. By the Agreement, 
the Congress and the Mahatma set their seal of approval on 
Federation and safeguards, and effectively weakened oppo- 
sition to them in India. Soon after the conclusion of the 
Agreement, Sastri spoke at several places in India and 
defended the conclusions of the RouJid Table Conference. 

Sastri sailed for England on April 18, 1931, to give 
evidence on behalf of the Government of India before the 
Joint Select Committee of both Houses of the British 
Parliament on East Africa in June, reference to which has 
been made elsewhere. After finishing this work, Sastri 
wished to return to India, but was asked to stay on in Eng- 
land for the Second Round Table Conference which was 
expected to meet any day. But it met only in September, 
1931. The great delay was due to the change in the person 
of the Viceroyjand the attitude of the British bureaucracy in 
India. Lord Irwin, who negotiated the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, 
left India soon after and was succeeded by Lord Willingdon 
who was less sympathetic to the Mahatma and the Congress 
and who supported the bureaucracy w^hich was opposed 
to implementing the Gandhi-Irwin Pact sincerely and 
zealously. 

In the meanwhile, Sastri was busy in England with 
interviews and speeches in the cause of India. He attended 
a lunch given by Mr. h]velyn Wrench, of the Spectator, to 
meet Mr. Villers, of the European Association in India and 
a lecture by him at the Foreign Affairs Association. Villers 
explained that the Europeans favoured central responsibi- 
lity only because of the inclusion of the Princely represen- 
tatives by nomination and other safeguards. Sastri took part 
in the discussion of Lord Zetland’s paper before the East 
Indiaii Association and emphatically cojitended that the 
Mahatma and the Congress should be free to reopen the 
conclusions ‘hioted” at the First Round Table Conference, 
as even those who participated in it had reserved liberty to 
reconsider them on the emergence of the whole picture. At 
a meeting at the Friends House, Sastri assured that the 
Mahatma was coming to London to fulfil and not to destroy 
the work of the First Conference. He was gratified that, not- 
withstanding ChurchilFs opposition, the Conservatives in 
Britain favoured an early resumption of the Round Table 
Conference, and that Lloyd George disowned his fellow- 
Liberal, Sir John Simon. There was, however, much bitter- 
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ness in Britain against the Indian National Congress 
because of the boycott of British cloth and the depression in 
Lancashire. 1'he Indian mill-owners in Bombay were 
accused of having supported the Congress boycott of British 
cloth to feather their own nests and appear patriotic also. 
As a matter of fact, the depression in Lancashire was due 
more to Japanese competition than to Indian boycott. 
At the same time, the Christian missionaries, who were 
annoyed with the Mahatma because he disapproved of pros- 
elytisation, created an atmosphere unfavourable to him 
and the Round Table Conference. 

Nev/s arrived in Londoji that, as no communal settle- 
ment was reached in India, the Mahatma, who was to be 
the sole representative of the Congress, had told the Con- 
gress Committee that he w^ould not go to London but that 
he w^as overruled and mandated to proceed to London. Sastri 
sent a cable to the Mahatma supporting the mandate and in- 
viting him to give w^hole-hearted cooperation to the Round 
Table Conference as the only salvation for India. He plead- 
ed with the Mahatma to tread the w’cll- tried path of co- 
operation and reminded him that God fulfilled himself in 
many ways. A solution for the communal problem which 
suggested itself to the Mahatma was adult franchise, to 
which some of his colleagues were opposed. Sastri advised 
him not to contemplate adult franchise at the time. The 
Mahatma cabled back to say that he would attend the 
Confeience if at all it w^as possible for him to do so. 

Sastri arrived in Paris on July 5, 1931. He took ill with 
cold and fever and w^as confined to bed for about a week. 
Nevertheless, he insisted on keeping his engagement to 
speak on July 6 oji “India Today'’ under tlie chairmanship 
of M. Albert Thomas, the Director of the International 
Labour Office, Geneva, who specially came to Paris for the 
purpose. A local heart specialist, who was called in, strongly 
advised Sastri to cancel the engagement, but failed. He 
prescribed some medicine, some pills, which gave quick and 
sure, though temporary, relief. Thereafter, Sastri carried 
those pills wdth him always, and whenever he had an acute 
attack of angina pectoris, a pill or two gave him quick relief. 

At the lecture, Sastri spoke of the great and thrilling 
drama of the meeting in Delhi of two great personalities, 
Mahatma Gandhi and Lord Irwin, which resulted in the 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact. No man approximated to Christ, said 
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Sastri, more than the Mahatma, who had introduced new 
methods of political agitation, which, though unconstitu- 
tional, were nevertheless non-violent. Lord Irwin was a man 
of singular purity and greatness of character, brought up in 
orthodox Christian surroundijigs. What seemed impossible 
did happen when Ihc two met. Tlie Maliatma was a great 
mystic also, and like all philosophical anarchists, disbelieved 
in the government of man by man while the Viceroy was 
the repi'esentative of the greatest political power in the 
w^orld, an Empire second to none in its power and majesty 
and the scope foi* political development within it. Sastri 
also refuted the prevalent notion that India was not fit for 
democratic government. Having been apt pupils of British 
democracy, Indians might develop a new kind of democracy 
which the West might he willing to emulate. If some people 
in Britain grudged the extensioii of democracy to Iiulia, 
Sastri hoped that India woukl never grudge the extension 
to Britain of the better democi‘a(*.y slie might evolve. 

While in Paris, Sastri met His Highness Sir Sayajirao 
Gaekwar of Baroda, visited the Institute of Ljdian Civilisa- 
tion of Professor Sylvdan Levi and the Colonial Exhibition, 
and witnessed the celebrations of the French National Day, 
July 14. 

On Jiis return to London, Sastri pailicipab^d in the dis- 
cussion oji Sir Hu))ert Carr \s paper at the East Indian As- 
sociation and insisted that constitutional safeguards to pro- 
tect British commercial interests in India against discrimi- 
nation were opposed to Dornijiion Status and urged that 
Sir Hubert, who had supported Dominion Status, could not 
in the same breath ask for such safeguards. The better 
alternative was for British interests to negotiate with the 
Dominion Government of India and regulate commercial 
relations by a convention. A nationality law might permit 
Britons to become Indian nationals, but as long as they 
chose to remain non-nationals, it was humiliating to impose 
constitutional restraints on India from discriminating 
against non-nationals, a right wLich every Dominion en- 
joyed and exercised. Any convention entered into at the 
time was only an imposition by a superior authority over 
an inferior one. Only a free India could negotiate a conven- 
tion as between equals. Even the Indian National Congress, 
whose attitude the British commercial interests at the time 
distrusted, would perhaps be willing, as the GovernmenJ: of 
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free India, to accord to the British the privileges that they 
sought. 

Till the very last moment it was uncertain if the 
Mahal ma would go to London. One of his conditions was 
that Dr. M. A. Ansari, the Nationalist Muslim, should be 
included in the Indian Delegation. The Muslim League 
objected and w^on. Finally, after a last-moment interview 
with the Viceroy in Simla, the Mahatma agreed to sail. He 
had to travel by a special train to catch the boat in Bom- 
bay on August 29, 1931. 

Before the Coiiference met, Sastri expounded the policy 
of the Indian Liberals in a speech which was put on the 
air by the British Broadcasting Corporation. While all 
Indian political parties paid homage to Mahatma Gandhi 
and there were many elements common to them all, there 
were still some significant differences between them. All 
desired that India should soon be free and be the equal of 
Britain. The Liberals retained faith in Britain, while 
Mahatma Gandhi lost his very recently as the result of 
some unhappy events. But his participation in the Round 
Table Conference would be constructive. “His critics in this 
country will have the surprise of their lives when they dis- 
cover how easily the tenderness and chivalry of his nature 
can be touched and how privations of the flesh and wounds 
of the soul have left his reason without a cloud.” But that 
did not mean that the Liberals approved of the Mahatma^s 
Civil Disobedience, which provoked a debauch of emotional- 
ism, corrupted and coarsened young hearts and held out 
wild hopes of impossible prosperity and happiness and 
which exalted irreverence and disregard of law as virtues 
and which would menace society for a long time and be a 
thorn in the side of an indigenous government. He ex- 
claimed : 

^‘Alas for the perversity and contradictoriness of our nature I 
Though non-violence was the creed, love and peace the watch- 
words, and meekness and suffering the only means to be em- 
ployed, the air resounded with cries of campaigns and war coun- 
cils, marches and raids. . . . Boys and girls enlisted in the 
‘National Army^; and passionate appeals and provocations and 
incitements proper to a state of war were made day after day 
to all ranks and conditions of men. What if destructive weapons 
wer^ not employed? War reigned in the breasts of Congressmen 
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... to such an extent that one could not truthfully describe it all 
as a manifestation of soul-force/^ 

Sastri confessed that the Liberals did not foresee the 
magnitude of the people's response to the Mahatma's pro- 
paganda; they had not made the political education of the 
masses their duty, and the discovery came to them as a 
shock. The Government officials were even less in touch 
with public opinion and did not realise the gravity of the 
situation. 

What was the remedy, asked Sastri, and answered that 
the Round Table Conference held the only promise of find- 
ing a satisfactory one. Some had argued that a communal 
settlement should precede the political development but he 
felt that the latter should not wait on the former. He still 
hoped the unexpected might happen and the communal pro- 
blem might be solved })y agreement. Failing it, he suggested 
arbitration. “If aibitration was good to solve international 
disputes, as contemplated by the League of Nations, it 
might be adopted to solve the communal dispute in India. 
If it is not right for the Mussalmans to block progress be- 
cause their demands are not met, it is no more right for 
the Congress to hold up things because their ideal solution 
is unattainable.'’ Sastri insisted that the constitutional safe- 
guards and reservations should be in the “interests of India" 
and not a cloak for British interests to be invoked by the 
Viceroy at his discretion. He advocated that the Instrument 
of Instructions to the Viceroy should clearly state that they 
should be used only in the interests of India, though the 
better alternative was to drop them altogether and trust to 
the goodwill and good sense of India. In conclusion, Sastri 
said: 

“To sum up the position of the Liberal or Centre Party in 
India: we stand firmly by the magnanimous and far-sighted 
policy of conciliation adopted by Lord Irwin as the only policy 
that will save India and Britain. AVe believe in tlie British con- 
nection and would strive for its maintenance, but only on a 
footing of complete equality wdthin the Commonwealth, nowise 
inferior in status to any of the Dominions. We are opposed to 
direct action and hope, with the aid of the now spirit which 
makes for universal peace, to achieve the destiny of our mother- 
land through constitutional means. We shall work for a lasting 
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and honourable understanding between the various communities 
of India, so tliat all might work together for her welfare and be 
welded together into one nation. Towards these high ends the 
Round Tal)le Conference appears to us to he the only efficacious 
means. When through its agency the present acute dispute is 
ended and something like normal conditions are restored, we 
have full faith that we have a great part to play under the ban- 
ner of peace, progress and all-round reform.^’" 

The Second Round Table Conference, which began on 
September 7, 1931, was attended by Mahatma Gandhi as 
the sole representative of the Indian National Congress. 
While it elaborated the scheme of Federation, it was 
dominated l)y the problem of Minorities. The prospect 
changed for the worse not only because of the claims and 
demands of the Mahatma but also by the change in the 
British Cabinet i]i August and in the British Parlia- 
ment in October and above all, by the change in the 
person holding the office of the Secretary of State for India. 
In August, a Natioiial Government was formed wdth Sir 
Samuel Hoaro of the Conservative Parly, as the Secretary 
of State for India, though RaJiisay Alacdonald of the 
Labour Party continued to be the Prime Minister. In Octo- 
ber, tliere was a General Election, which returned to Parlia- 
ment a large majority of Conservatives who were averse 
to conceding central responsibility and federation. The 
Mahat-ma, for his part, alienated the British members by 
demai]ding independence without any reservations or safe- 
guards; he alienated most of the Indian members by claim- 
ing to represent all the Indian communities in British 
India, including Hindus, Muslims, Siklis. Indian Christians 
and the Depressed Classes. In India, the British Bureauc- 
racy and the Viceroy, Lord Willingdon, used their influence 
to sabotage Dominion Status, Federation and Communal 
Agreement. They would tolerate only provincial autonomy 
and even that subject to safeguards to be operated by the 
British. The British community and commercial interests 
in India, the Princes, the Muslims and the Depressed 
Classes raised their claims for special and excessive repre- 
sentation, which would make a mockery of Dominion Status 
and Democracy and Federation. 

Sastri took his full share in the discussions in the com- 

? Servant of India, July 16, 1931, p. 342. 
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mittees and in informal and private meetings of select in- 
dividuals, which often strained his heart as well as his 
optimism. The chief problem regarding Federation was 
whether the representation of the Princely States should be 
by popular election as in British India or by nomination 
by the Princes. Tlie Princes insisted on their sovereign right 
to nominate, while some British Indians pleaded for elec- 
tion. Mnhatma Gandhi was unwilling to antagonise the 
Princes or agree to nomination. His strategy was to consent 
to nomination formally and pi-ivately persuade the Princes 
to adopt election as far as was then possil)le. He was of the 
view that the Priiiees acted ns they did because of their 
fear of the Political Department and was confident that, 
once Federation was formed and British paramountcy was 
eliminated, they would soon read the writing on the wall 
and readily accept election. The first desideratum was free- 
dom for India from Ih’itish control, and for that, the help 
of the Princes was essential, even at a heavy price. On the 
communal question, the Mahatma was willing to tolerate 
separate electorates for the Musfims and the Sikhs, but not 
for the Depressed Classes. The Muslims took the view that 
unless all their demands were acceded, they would agree only 
to Provincial Autonomy and ojipose Central Besponsibility 
as well as Federation. All the Minoritic^s signed a pact more 
or less to this effect, partly l)ecause tJiey resented the 
Mahatma’s claim to n'prcsent them all. Except the Indian 
Liberals liki' Sastii and the British Tnbour Members like 
Wedgwood Bonn and H. B. Le^^s Smith, all other members 
of the Conference, including the Mahatma, wore anxious to 
wind up the Conference precipitately and blame others for 
it. 

At the instance of Sapru. the Mahatjna mot Prime 
Minister Ramsay Macdonald and Loid -Chancellor San- 
key the evening before the Conference met. Saslri v-as 
present. A few days later the Mahatma confided to Sastri 
that he would demand control over tlie Indian Army, and 
if it was refused, he would walk out. At one stage, the 
Mahatma disclosed that he vrould accept Provincial Auto- 
nomy without Central Responsibility. Sastri, along with 
some others, vigorously protested, and the Mahatma came 
round. On October 1, the Mahatma had a long talk 
with Sastri and revealed that he had made up his mind to 
demand that “independence” should be granted in the jirst 
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instance, and that the question of communal settlement 
should be referred to arbitration by a board of judges, ac- 
ceptable to all the minorities. Sastri felt that some transi- 
tional reservations regarding Defence and Foreign Affairs 
were inevitable, but he agreed with Ihe Mahatma that 
there w^as no need for financial safeguards. He also agreed 
with the Mahatma that the communal problem should be 
referred to arbitration. At the instance of Sapru, Sir Samuel 
Hoare met the Mahatma at the Dorchester Hotel, when 
Sastri w^as present. The Mahatma and Hoare got into a 
discussion about British rule in India and failed to reach 
the subjects relevant to the Conference. On another occa- 
sion, the Mahatma came to discuss the representation of 
Labour in the new^ Constitution with Sastri and some other 
members of the Conference. He reached the subject only in 
the last tw’o minutes of the long interview and agreed some- 
what casually that Labour should be a Federal subject. 

The communal problem dominated the proceedings, 
formal and informal, of the Conference. His Highness the 
Aga KhaJi broadcast a speech to America setting out the 
Muslim case. Some Hindu leaders, like Malaviya and 
Jayakar, thought that it needed some corrective and drafted 
a statement which Sastri also signed. No newspaper in 
London, except the Manchester Guardian, published it. The 
Times published a message from Simla that the statement 
was resented by the Muslims in India. Jayakar w^as furious, 
but Sastri just let it go. 

The wTangling about the communal settlement went on 
interminably, each trying to put the others in the wrong 
and seeking adjournments to avoid breakdowns of negotia- 
tions but without any hope of a settlement. In one of their 
mutual talks, the Mahatma said to Sastri that even if the 
Liberals did not support him, he w^ould give priority to the 
demand for full independence and defer the communal 
problem to be subsequently settled by arbitration by a 
board of judges acceptable to all the parties concerned. 
He realised that in taking that line, he would stand alone. 
But he did not mind it; he would not mind the breakdown 
of the Conference; he would return to India and forge more 
effective sanctions. He had offended Dr. B. R. Ambedkar 
by insisting that he, the Mahatma, and not Ambedkar, 
represented the Scheduled Castes. He formed the impression 
tha^. the Princes were making impossible demands at the 
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behest of the Political Department, but that when British 
paramountcy was withdrawn, they would conform to the 
democratic pattern. The Princes, however, were not agreed 
as to how the quota of representation for the Princes should 
be allocated between the nearly six hundred States, some 
large and some small. Sir Mirza Ismail, the Dewan of 
Mysore, saw no hope of agreement between the Princes and 
requested the British Government to decide. 

The Mahatma’s Suggestion that the communal problem 
might be referred to arbitration by Indians was opposed by 
the Hindu leaders as they feared that llic arliitrator w^ould 
be the Mahatma himself, and he w^ould giv(' a blank cheque 
to the Muslims. Sastri expressed the vieiv that whatever 
be the demerits of communal electorates, they could not be 
abolished without the consent of the Muslims, and jileaded 
that the Depressed Classes might be content with reserva- 
tion in joint electorates. The Mahatma was hurt that 
neither the Muslims nor the Hindus trusted him and 
insisted that the Congress, and he for the ('"ongress, more 
truly represented all the communities in Iiulia. Smuts of 
South Africa took a lumd. He felt that the breakdowji of 
the Conference would be a major disaster and offered to 
mediate for a setthnnent even as he did iii the Irish dispute 
some years ago. The Mahatma was greatly touched by the 
interest evinced by Smuts and ho])e(l that Smftts and Irwin 
would be able to suggest an acceptable solution. But 
nothing came of it. 

The final plenary session of the Conference began on 
November 28 and concluded on December 1, 1931. The 
proposals concerning Federation had not received the con- 
sent of the Muslim members of the British Iiulian Delega- 
tion who boycotted the Committee until the Minorities 
question was settled to their satisfaction. The Committee 
on Minorities reported failure to reach an agreement. Sastri 
spoke last on November 30 and before the Prime Minister 
made his vStatement of Government Policy the next day. 
In the course of his speech delivered after midnight, Sastri 
pointed out that the consent to the proposals of the Con- 
ference w^as “conditional” and subject to review when the 
whole picture became clearer. He wished that the Prime 
Minister had made his Statement on behalf of the British 
Government earlier and that it formed the basis of discus- 
sion rather than the reports of the Committees. 
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Though his original plea was for Dominion Status for 
British India, Sastri had become a convert to the idea of 
Federation and would not go back on it. 'We have all 
yielded our hearts to that great ideal. Our whole delibera- 
tions have been framed on the supposition that the Princes 
would come in, and T know nothing now to the contrary. It 
is a pity to ask us to go back to the original and smaller 
idea. I shall leave that subject there, hoping that we shall 
bo permitted to contemplate this vision of an India, includ- 
ing the Princes anrl their States, going forward as a Domi- 
nion from streiigth to strength and taking her place amongst 
the sisterhood of Nations of the great Commonwealth.^’ He 
refei'i’ed to his loyalty to the Commonwealth and pleaded 
that India should be enabled to be proud of it! 'T am one 
of those wlio, amiflst much advfTse criticism, have often 
made that confession of faith with honesty aiid with 
genuine trust. Prime Alinlsler, what is wanting in our 
loyalty to (he ('ommonwealth is not admiration for its 
greatness or of its material glory, but it^ is the lack of occa- 
sioji for us to lake pride in this Empire and to call it our 
own. The ojie thing wanting is that you should place us 
upon ee,uality with the self-governing parts of the Com- 
monwealth. We have asked for that slatus for a long, long 
time, and although I do nut wish to be so unfaithful to 
histoiy as to* say that you hai^e done nothing whatever and 
although I am grateful for the steps you have taken from 
time to time to I’ealise this ideal, it must be admitted that 
progress has been slow and fitful. The time has now come 
for you to take one long ste]> from which there shall be no 
returniiig." He insisted that nothing should be done beyond 
what was absolutely neccssaiy and unavoidable to mark 
off India, especially to her disadvantage, from the other 
Domiiiions. He felt that reservations written into the Con- 
stitution were "imnecessaiy and irritating deductions from 
Dominion Status.^’ He had no serious objection to them on 
merits, but they were a blot on the face of the Constitution 
and a humiliation io India. He had been no party to the 
secret and intimate confabulations which led to the framing^ 
of the safeguards in their present form. If they should still 
be retained in Ihe Constitution and were in the interests 
of India, he suggested that they should be open to revision 
by the Indian Legislature without needing the sanction of 
the ^British Parliament. He feared that as long as they had 
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to come to the British Parliament again, it would be hotly 
contested at every General Election in India and cause 
trouble between Britain and India. Ignorant candidates 
would play on the minds of even more ignorant voters and 
tell them: “We are not a free country so long as these 
clauses are there in the Constitution.” He also suggested 
that the Instrument of Instructions to the Viceroy should 
make it clear that the “safeguards” should be exercised by 
him “solely in the interests of India.'’ There should be some 
safeguard agaijist the possible al)use of safeguards. He then 
suggested tliat the future work of the Conference should not 
be left to the bureaucracy in Britain and India but should 
be entrusted to politicians. Referring to the “admonitions 
and exhortations” of the Prime Minister to the members 
of the Conference on a previous occasion, he said: “For 
many years in the wilderness of private mend)ership, now' 
enlarged and corrected by some years of the most exalted 
and difficult office in the Empir(\ you liave garnered the 
lesson that noble political ideals, generous national aspira- 
tions, do not thrive in official bosojns. We, non-officials, 
engender tliem, cherish them, aiul know how to I)ring them 
to fruition. In the long corridors and haunts of the India 
Office and of the great Secretariat tliat w^e have built in 
New Delhi there are many dark places where these beauti- 
ful and moving ideals are a])t to be strangled or at least 
they w'ill be delaycfl until they have no further significance 
to those w'ho have been deeply interesteil in them.” Among 
the statesmen and ]K)liticians to be entrusted w ith the task 
of carrying forward the w'ork of the Conference. Mahatma 
Gandhi should be included. 

Then, turning dramatically to tlie Mahatma, Sastri 
made a most vigorous exhortation and moving appeal for 
his cooperation. 

“Yes, Mahatma, if I may apostrophise you, forgetting for a 
moment the Prime ^Minister, your duly licreafter is wdtli us. 
You have acquired an unparalleled rejiiitation. Your influence 
.is unequalled. Your spiritual jiow-er to command men and to 
raise them above themselves is acknowledged all over the world. 
Shall not these great gifts be harnessed to the constructive work 
of the nation? Have you the heart, I ask you, still to lead your 
people, trustful and obedient, through the valley of humiliation 
if it be not necessary — and I contend it is no longer necessary? 
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The steps that we have taken so far round this table mark a 
distinct stage in advance. It may not be as satisfactory as you 
wish. It is certainly not. as satisfactory as I wish. Nevertheless, 
it seems tc me that you and I and other friends here, working 
togetlier, can frame this constitution and so shape it that, while 
deriving the most tliat it can yield, we can also look forward 
with confidence to a future when we shall be enabled to perfect 
it and that at no distant date. 

“The thing is in our hands today. This Imperial Parliament, 
dominated as it may be by a Conservative majority, this Im- 
perial Parliament in its debates tomorrow and the day after 
will set its iniprhnnti(/)\ I am perfectly assured, on the declara- 
tion that the Prime Minister makes tomorrow, a few hours from 
now. Yes, and when ihat work is done, believe me, Mahatma, 
that in your hands more than those of any other single Indian 
lies our future progress. Remember the days when some of us 
here ran between Raisina and Daryagunj to bring Lord Irwin and 
you together in mutual understanding and mutual cooperation. 
Yes, it seems to me tliat you cannot but have seen during those 
several weeks that you liave worked with us that there is some 
knowledge, some wisdom, some patriotism even outside the 
ranks of the Congress which you so much worship. We can be 
of some use to you. Take us in hand. Do not dismiss us as people 
whose ideas are still evolving and may be long in reaching the 
heights of Congress wisdom. Believe me that with you and your 
chosen associates wo can fa.shion our constitution to great ends, 
and India will have cause to be truly thankful that you changed 
your plans and came here. For the work of a great country like 
India, a growing nation like our people, lies in many directions. 
There is not onc' road to the salvation of our people and patrio- 
tism takes many shapes and works in diverse ways according 
as circumstances require. The circumstances today demand that 
you should change your plans, dismiss Civil Disobedience from 
your mind and take up this work in a spirit of complete trust 
in us and of faith in the British people too. I want to tell you 
this. I Imve read some history, and, believe me, the British 
people often do wrong, the British people often take unwise 
courses. Nevertheless, in the long run they come back to ways, 
of reason, moderation and justice. This is one such occasion 
when it seems to me that they are in their most winning and 
admirable mood. Take them now and victory is ours.”® 

® Servant of India^ December 24, 1931, p. 614, 
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Immediately after Sastri concluded, Prime Minister 
R^say Macdonald made a reference to his speech. He 
said: have come to the end of these sittings and it 

only remains for me tomorrow to make the Government 
statement and to say to you an revoir. Although it is after 
two o^clock in the morning, I cannot leave this Chair 
without one word of tribute to that magnificent statement 
to which we have just listened. That statement shows an 
insight into the heart of India; but, my friends, it does 
more than that, it shows an insight into the heart of Great 
Britain, and, approached that way, your approach is bound 
to be irresistible.” 

The speech created a great impression. TJte Tinica, Lon- 
don, described it as “brilliant.’* It created a sensation also. 
Some Indian Members of the Conference and some leaders 
in India, while admiring its style, regretted its substance; 
they thought that Sastri was indiscreet and that he had 
let dpwn the Mahatma and rebuked him in the presence of 
the Britishers. The Mahatma assured Sastri that he, for 
his part, did not take it ill, and added that, though Sastri 
and some others had advised him to accept what the British 
were prepared to give and arrive at a peaceful settlement, 
he was not fully satisfied with the British offer and had, 
therefore, no desire to enter into an agreement with them. 

Sastri deplored the practice of political organisatiojis in 
India tying the hands of their representatives at the 
Round Table Conference with inflexible mandates which 
made the phrase, the greatest common measure of agree- 
ment, meaningless. A treaty or pact, to which the parties 
were many, postulated that the various negotiators should 
have power to yield some points in the programme of those 
whom they represent in order to secure other points. The 
Mahatma came prepared for separate electorates for the 
Muslims and the Sikhs and unwilling to continue that pri- 
vilege to other communities or grant it for the first time to 
the Depressed Classes. From this position he did not budge 
an inch to the end. He started by asking for complete 
popular control over defence and external affairs. No argu- 
ment from any quarter could prevail on him to moderate 
this demand. On minor matters, like the examination of 
public debts, his attitude was equally firm. If he had only 
been a little more of a realist on the claims of the Minori- 
ties and on the reservations, what could he not have.ac- 
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complished? To speculate was to be unhappy. He might 
have been the leader of a united Nationalist Party. But he 
preferred to be a mere Congress mandatory. “To enunciate 
principles, to fight for ideals, to make propaganda — these 
are high duties and require rare ability. But when agita- 
tion had come to a head, it is no ignoble part to make the 
most of the occasion and get the people some return for 
their sufferings.” 

The Prime Minister declared on December 1, 1931, that 
the British Government’s policy favoured central responsi- 
bility on a federal basis, subject to transitional reservations 
and safeguards, and Provincial Autonomy in British India. 
A single statute would include both the aspects, to be im- 
plemented as far as possible simultaneously, though Pro- 
vincial Autonomy need not necessarily wait if Federation 
should take time. Inasmuch as the Conference failed to 
arrive at an agreed solution to the Minorities ciuestion, the 
British Government would be compelled to supply a. pro- 
visional scheme in order that constitutional progress might 
not be held up. 

In proposing the vote of thanks to the (ihair, the 
Mahatma announced that they had come to the parting of 
the ways. Nobody was moi’e distressed than Sastri. 

Both the Prime Minister and the Mahatma made sym- 
pathetic references to the strain on Sastri’s feeble health. 
The Mahatma remarked that the Prime Minister had 
“worked almost to exhaustion” his “friend and leader, Mr. 
Sastri.” There were several occasions when the strain of 
the Conference was so great on Sastri as to cause grave ap- 
prehension. One night, aboul three a . ai ., he dragged him- 
self to my bed-side in the next room, woke me up, and in a 
low and feeble voice, as from the grave, confided that a 
few moments ago he thought his end had come and he 
would not live to tell the tale. He desired me to be near 
at hand for an emergency. Immediately, I moved into his 
bedroom and from then on slept oidy as long as my sub- 
conscious mind was conscious of the rhythm of Sastri’s 
snoring and woke up with a start the moment it paused, 
to reassure myself that it was only a pause. 

It was a very fortunate circumstance thato there were 
in London a young couple who conceived deep affection for 
Sastri and nursed him with great devotion when he was 
stricken and suffering, Moshe a handsome sculptor, tod 
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Eva, his beautiful wife and model. In his letters, Sastri 
addressed them jointly as Einosa, a fanciful short for Eva 
and Moshe! They were attached to him as to a loving 
father and entertained him when he was well and nursed 
him when he was ill with filial love and solicitude. Day or 
night, a telephone message and tliey would drop every- 
thing and rush to his bed-side. She would sit by his side, 
lay her delicate hands tenderly on his foroheacL pat him 
like a baby, call him ^'Srini," tell him stories and entertain 
him with light and pleasant talk. Such ^vas her magic in- 
fluence on him that in a few minutes lie was fast asleep, 
happily snoring. Often and often, wlienever the Conference 
proceedings grated on his sensitive soul and caused physical 
pain, he would make a bee-line to tlie home of Emosa to 
seek relief, to recover and retuiJi to th(' Conferejice. They 
were his fairly constant companions, walked with him in 
the park, lunched and dined with him at restaurants and 
cafes and saw pictures and plays with liini. Th(^y accom- 
panied him to Paris in July and to South Africa in Decem- 
ber, 1931. On the voyage to Cape Town, Sastri spent hours 
with Einosa and other youjiger people, who travelled in 
the Second Class, and who hung oi] his neck, as it were, 
much to the envy of the many lathei* stodgy, solemn and 
elderly First Class passengia’s. During the Second Round 
Table Conference in ('Jape Town between India and South 
Africa, Eva and Moshe gave him their unsurpassed affec- 
tion and devotion and said a fond, tearful and moving 
farewell as he left Cape Town on his way back to India, 
never to meet them again in the flesh. They kept up for 
some years a fairly regular coircspoiulence, tejider and 
loving and romantic. From his happy home in Madras, 
Sastri once wrote: 

My dear Moshe, 

Having plenty of time mo])e, I muse very often. One 
thought occurs again and again. 

What a god-sent, brother, you were to me in London! I 
asked you boldly to give me a home. You gave me, you and 
Eva, the most affectionate, charming, noble home I have had 
or likely to have. Remember where I write from. I am very 
happy here. Still, Eva and you gave me a vast deal which I miss 
and miss sorely. 

How can I ever repay or even tliank you adequately? I^am 
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your debtor for life and can’t be redeemed. 

How you loved and trusted me! No friend in all the world 
like you. God bless you! 

Yours most affectionately, 
V. S. Srinivasan. 

In one of his letters to Eva, he said: ^^Dear, even you 
don’t know all that you mean to me.” In another he said: 

‘‘Need I say bow f^reatly 1 enjoyed your letter and blessed 
you for it? Don’t weary, I pray you of well-doing. . . . Unsatisfy- 
ing though it be, I look at your little picture now and then, and 
get some relief. Fate has come between us, I fear, with no gentle 
designs. . . . Dear, tell me, goddess that you are, if I meet you 
after a year or .so, will 3^011 bo the same to me? How diffident I 
am! And what a sad thought! Let me turn from it.” 

During the Conference on September 22, 1931, Sastri 
celebrated his sixty-second birthday with a dinner party 
which was attended by some of his personal friends and 
included Sir Mirza M. Ismail, Sir Pheroze Sethna, Sir 
Girija Shankar Bajpai, Sir Benegal and Lady Rama Rao, 
Mr. K. Srinivasan and Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar. Sastri 
was in high spirits. 

The Rev. John Haynes Holmes, an American admirer 
of Maliatma Gandhi, had an interview with Sastri and 
published a pen-picture of him in the Unity of Chicago 
of August 17, 1931. In the course of it he said: 

“Of course, I saw Indians — there are many of them in Lon- 
don. Most important among them perhaps is the distinguished 
Mr. Sastri, who played a great part in the last Round Table 
Conference and will do the same at the next. Thanks to his 
courtesy in dropping everything at a day’s notice, I had an 
hour with him and received important information about India 
and the Empire. Mr. Sastri is a charming and also a most im- 
pressive individual. He is, in a way, the most highly European- 
ised Indian I have ever seen. His appearance, his clothing, his 
speech are all Western. Were it not for the slight tinge of the 
skin and that liquid tenor quality in his voice, one might easily 
take him for an Englishman or American. His response to my 
questions was immediate. The light play of his features, the 
quick energy of his motions, the easy flow of his speech, these 
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were almost as illuminating as the extraordinarily clear ideas 
\yhich were poured out on me. Mr. Sastri is optimistic about 
the future. Perhaps he finds it good policy to appear so, but at 
bottom he has facts, or what he thinks are facts, to sustain his 
hopes of an Indian settlement. He refuses, at any rate, to be 
discouraged by the extremists on both sides. ... Mr. Sastri talked 
like a prudent far-seeing man whose labours are appointed as 
far ahead as he could see.”^ 


* Servant of India^ October 1, 1931, p. 475. 
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SECOND CAPE TOWN CONFERENCE 


Soon after the cojiclusioit of the Second Session of the 
Indian Round Table Conference in London, Sastri sailed 
direct for Cape Town to join the Indian Delegation to the 
Second Round Table Conference between India and South 
Africa. He was reluctajit to do so. He had left India in 
April, 1931; his health was very unsatisfactory and often 
caused serious concern. He was, therefore, very anxious to 
return to his family in India and rest in Bangalore. But 
the situation in Soutli Africa had reached another crisis, 
and he was asked to help. His resistance broke down when 
in the first week of November, 1931, Mahatma Gandhi 
emphatically pressed him to go to South Africa. That set- 
tled it once again. 

As stated earlier, the status of Indians in the Transvaal, 
most of whom were traders, caused deep concei’ii to Sastri 
in the last days of his Agency in South Africa. They were 
not tempted to take advantage of the voluntary As,sisted 
Emigration Scheme and thereby reduce their number. On 
the other hand, the Condonation Scheme legalised the 
status of illegal entrants. Malan had promised that, if the 
number was not large, he would permit them to introduce 
their wives and minor children. The prospect was that there 
would be more Indian traders than less in days to come 
and it alarmed their European trade rivals. If the uplift of 
Indians was taken seriously, the white traders feared that 
they would fare worse. Voluntary boycott of Indian traders 
by Europeans, even when supported on occasions by the 
Dutch Reformed Church, failed. So some of them invoked 
somew’hat ancient anti-Indian laws which were neither re- 
pealed nor enforced seriously in the past. Under the laws 
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as they stood, nobody could engage in trade without a 
licence; nobody was entitled to a licence who had no right 
to occupy or own premises; ajul Indians had no legal right 
to occupy or own land or premises in the Transvaal, except 
in locations set apart for them. In practice, however, 
Indians were allowed to trade in legally prohibited areas 
and acquired vested interests, sometimes through legal 
stratagejns. For instance, Indians would own land by form- 
ing com])anies, and companies harl no racial attribute in 
law. Or, they would own land in the names of their Euro- 
pean friends and employees. In 1919, anti-Indian agitation 
led to a review of the situation and the then existing 
vested interests were protected. Alaiined with Sastii’s 
growing influence and the danger from Indian uplift under 
the Cape Town Agreement, some European traders invoked 
the assistance of the courts of law to enforce the anti- 
Indian ]aw\s. Idle Johannesl>nrg Munici})ality w^as embai- 
rassed by a legal decision agai.n'^t Indian occupation of 
certain premises in that City and could not legally renew 
the trade licences of some Indians. On the eve of his depar- 
ture, Sastri appealed to Hertzog and Malan of the Union 
Government, Hofmeyr, the Administrator of the Transvaal, 
and the Mayor of Johannesburg to intervene to save the 
threatened Indian traders and received sym])athetic replies. 
The Johannesburg Municipality, precluded from renewing 
Indian licences, allowed Indians to trade without licences, 
pending some final solution. Thig enraged the wdiite traders 
who were baulked of their objective. The Indian traders 
continued to trade on prohibited land and without having to 
pay licence fees, w’hile wdiite traders paid theirs. The Police 
authorities w^ere embarrassed at having to condone trading 
without licences. The situation w^as further complicated by 
some judicial decisioiis wdiich favoured the Indians. The 
campaign to oust Indian traders by legal actions by private 
white traders began to spread to the w^hole province of the 
Transvaal. The situation developed into a major crisis, and 
called for a solution. 

The solution that appealed to the South African Govern- 
ment was segregation of Indians, a policy which they were 
persuaded to drop by the Cape Town Agreement. All the 
same, they introduced the Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure 
Amendment Bill, which would compel Indians to sell out 
their assets within five years and shift to locations ear- 
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marked for them. The Indians claimed that in view of the 
^'Uplift” promised in the Cape Town Agreement, the Bill 
should be withdrawn and all restrictions against Indians 
shouJd bo repealed. When the Government refused, they felt 
sorely disappointed and increasingly embittered and des- 
perate and asked for a Second Round Table Conference to 
find a more acceptable solution. Failing which, they advo- 
cated the severance of diplomatic relations between India 
and South Africa and the recall of the Indian Agent in 
South Africa. They even contemplated resort to passive 
resistance. 

In their agonised situation, tJjey appealed to Sastri to 
revisit South Africa for a short while and intercede with 
the South African Government. But Sastri was unable to 
do so, as he was then engaged with the Royal Commission 
on Indian Labour. He, however, met in London Hertzog and 
some other South African Cabinet Ministers, who were 
there in connection with the Imperial Conference.^ 

Further, both the Indians and the anti-Indians in South 
Africa were dissatisfied with the working of the Cape Town 
Agreement, though for opposite reasons. The Indians were 
increasingly opposed to Assisted Emigration and the reduc- 
tion of their number in South Africa. They were dissatisfied 
that the uplift promised in the Agreement was Jiot imple - 
mented with any enthusiasm; instead, they were threatened 
with segregation and the curtailment of their few existing 
rights. Some of them felt that the Indian Agency was more 
a handicap than a help since it advocated compromise 
rather than heroic resistance. The anti-Indians, on the 
other hand, felt that the Assisted Emigration scheme had 
not suflicicntly reduced the Indian population in South 
Africa, particularly in the Transvaal, and the ^TJplift^' 
Clause in the Agreement was a growing embarrassment be- 
cause it raised expectations among Indians which could 
not be fulfilled. They increasingly resented being discredit- 
ed by Indians who flung the ‘TJplift” Clause in their face 
and charged them with breach of faith. They felt it a 
humiliation that the Dominion of South Africa, equal to 
Britain in status, should have to consult India, a British 
Dependency, to legislate for the Indians in South Africa, 
over eighty per cent of whom were born locally and were 
South Africans. They were, therefore, determined to ter- 

* Indian Opinion, December 19, 1930, p. 419. 
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minate the Cape Town Agreement and deal with their 
Indians as their domestic problem and without the inter- 
ference of India. In any event, the Asiatic Land Tenure 
Bill was a purely domestic matter and had no place in the 
agenda of any Conference with India. On the other hand, 
the Indians were particular that the Bill should be a major 
item in the agenda. Deadlocks were inevitable. 

The South African Government were persuaded to post- 
pone consideration of their Bill to segregate Indians in the 
Transvaal till 1937, when a review of the Cape Town 
Agreement v/as due at a Second Rouiul Table Conference. 
The Indian Delegation, which was announced in December, 
1931, consisted of Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, then Member of the 
Government of India in charge of Indians overseas. Sir 
Geoffrey Corbett, Sir Darcy Lindsay, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
Sir K. V. Reddy, then Agent of the Government of India 
in South Africa, and Sastri, with Bainai as Secretary. Sastri 
and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu travelled direct from London and 
arrived in Cape Town on January 4, 1932. Sir Fazl-i-Hus- 
sain and the other members travelled from Bombay. The 
two sections of the Delegation were to meet in Pretoria and 
visit Johannesburg and some other places in the Transvaal. 
But Sastri was too ill to do the train journey to the Trans- 
vaal and so remained in Cape Town. 

The Mayor of Cape Town gave a civil luncheon to the 
Delegates of the Conference on January 12, 1932. In res- 
ponding to the Mayor’s toast, Sastri made a brief and 
humorous speech in the course of which he endorsed the 
Mavor^s plea that Municipal Councils should have no 
politics. 

‘^Thc Mayor has told us that his Municipality knows no 
politics. But he did not tell us whether he meant that as a com- 
pliment to the Municipality or as a censure. fLancrhterl If it is 
meant as a compliment, T personally endorse it. [‘Hear, heaF] 

I know of other municipalities where diear, hear^ would not be 
heard 

“Some time ago we had a controversy in India on this subject, 
and I remember being rapped on the knuckles several times 
merely because I ventured to suggest that municipalities . . . 
should not concern themselves with those lines of division which, 
sometimes fortunately and at other times loss fortunately, divide 
those who go in for the life of the larger representative body 
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which we call Parliament. May the Cape Town Council long 
continue to devote its attention exclusively to matters which 
come under its sphere!” 

Then he playfully referred to the i)resence of Mrs. Saro- 
jini Naidu in the Indian Delegation as a “mystery’' to be 
cleared, and wondered if she asked or was asked! Quick 
came Mrs. Naidu s brilliant and impromptu reply: 

‘^Mr. Sastri will be sorry tliat he demanded a public expla- 
nation. 1 only cenne here because my leaden- jlMabalma Gandhi) 
was not cjuite sin-(‘ td' (he wisdom of the nten of the East 
(Laup^htei’l and insisted on its b(‘ing reinforced by the im- 
memorial wisdom of the women of the East!”- 

The Round Table Conference met on January 12, 1932. 
Sastri, who was far from well, struggled bravely up the 
steps to the (V)nference room. Prime Minister Hertzog 
opened the proceedings. He thought that tlie earlier Con- 
ference of 1927 had been “fruitful” of the very greatest 
blessing to South Africa, no less than to India, in having 
inaugurated, fostered and encouraged a s])irit of mutual 
goodwill and esteem as between the two countries, such as 
was completely unknowm before. He hoped that the second 
Conference would be blessed wdth a similar harvest of good- 
will and understanding. 

In the absence of Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, who had taken 
seriously ill and could not attend the Conference except at 
the very end, Sastri responded. Strugglijig against his heart- 
attack he spoke softly in a hushed voice. He underlined the 
Prime Minister’s determination that the Conference should 
succeed like the former one. 

Two items loojned large in the Conference: the Trans- 
vaal Asiatic Land Tenure Bill and the Cape Town Agree- 
ment. The South African Delegation was firm that the 
former was a domestic affair anfl could not be included in 
the formal agenda of the Conference. The Indian Delega- 
tion was equally firm to the contrary. Ultimately, a com- 
promise w^as effected. The Bill was discussed but informally 
betw^een two members from each side. The Indian Delega- 
tion pressed that the principle of segregation of Indians 
should be dropped from the Bill. This was finally agreed to. 

® Indian Opinion, January 22, 1932, p. 26, 
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The South African Delegation offered to protect existing 
vested rights as far as possible at the discretion of the 
Minister of the Interior. The agreement regarding the Bill 
was not published as part of the formal conclusions of the 
Conference. 

As has already been stated, the South African Coveni- 
ment was subjected to strong criticism that, though a sove- 
reign Dominion, it had to wait on the consent of another 
Governmejit to legislate with reference to its own subjects. 
The only consideration which reconciled it to consult India 
was the hope tliat India would help to reduce the Indian 
population iii the I^niojn In 1914 Mahatma (xandhi had to 
agree to reduction of the then Indian populadou by volun- 
tary repatriation in order to secure better rights for those 
who remained behind. Similarly, the Habibullah Delega- 
tion had to agree in 1927 to Assisted Emigration to reduce 
the Indian 'population if the T^nion Government was to drop 
segregation and promise ^T'^plift” to the resirluary Tjidian 
population. It was admitted at the Seconrl Bounfl Table 
Conference that Assisted Emigration to India had exhaust- 
ed its possibilities of reducing the Indian poj)nlation in the 
Union. The only other way was to organise emigration to 
other countries, as envisaged in the AgreemeTit of 1927 . Rut 
it was to be ^^eolonisation,” to be promoted by both India 
and Ponth Africa for Indians both from Tmlia and South 
Africa. The scheme was open to the consoling interpreta- 
tion that Indians were not induced to emigrate from South 
Africa because they were “undesirables,” but because India 
and South Africa were anxious to promote colonisation for 
the bettpnnent of the colonif^ers, something like the Japa- 
nese colonisation in Brazil. In any event, it was to be 
voluntary and to a country selected by the two Govern- 
ments and the South African iiHlian Coiu^res^ Tt was an 
improvement over Repatriation and Assisterl Emigration. 

The South African Delegates were dead against the re- 
newal of the “Uplift” Clause in the Cape Town Agreement. 
The Indian Delegation insisted that it was that clause that 
reconciled them to the Colonisation idea. Idtimately, the 
Union Delegates agreed. 

The Conference lasted longer than originally planned, 
due to deadlocks and protracted negotiations in reaching 
agreement. Its publication was further delayed because the 
Select Committee of the South African Parliament, which 
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drafted the Asiatic Land Tenure Bill, was reluctant to ac- 
cept some of the recommendations of the Conference. In 
consequence, the conclusions of the Conference were an- 
nounced only in the first w^eek of April, 1932. The Cape 
Town Agreement was renewed, subject to the modification 
that Colonisation replaced Assisted Emigration. Some 
modifications in the Land Tenure Bill were also made. 

The friendly Natal Advertiser, which thought that the 
Cape Town Agreement was a victory for India, felt that 
the Second Round Table Conference was a defeat to her. It 
observed that “the Indian Delegation has returned to India 
with empty hajids,” and that South Africa had politely 
given notice to India not to interfere on behalf of the 
Indian subjects of South Africa. It advocated that, since 
South Africa would not deal fairly with Indians, their best 
course was to find another country where they would 
not encounter racial discriminations.'’ The Natal Witness, 
equally friendly to Indians, said that India paid too high 
a price for the Agreement. It said: “As for the Cape Town 
Agreement, the application of the Colonisation Scheme 
would certainly be nothing short of the denial of the birth- 
right of a section of the population who have equal claim 
to consideration as any other section of the South African 
comniunity.”* The Natal Mercury always hostile to 
Indians, said that further cooperation between India and 
South Africa depended on the extent to which the Colonisa- 
tion Scheme reduced the number of Indians in South Africa. 

Sastri felt tolerably satisfied with the results of the Con- 
ference and commended them publicly. He said: 

^^Our brethren in the Transvaal have been relieved of the 
worst features of their recent trouble. No Indians will return to 
India unless they choose to do so. . . . The Uplift Clause conti- 
nues. The Agent of the Government of India will, as during the 
last five years, watch over the interests of our countrymen and 
be their guide, friend and philosopher, besides serving as the- 
medium of communication between the two Governments. A 
South African Indian chosen by the Congress will be a member 
of the committee which explores on behalf of the two Govern- 
ments the possibilities of colonisation for Indians from both 
countries to such places as Brazil, British Guiana and Tan- 

“ Indian Opinion, April IS, 1932, p. 117. 

* Ibid,, April IS, 1932, p. 119. 
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ganyika. No period is prescribed for the life of the renewed 
Agreement/^® 

The Asiatic Land Tenure Bill, as revised at the instance 
of the Conference, deleted the clause which provided in 
terms for the segregation of Indians, but Sastri had no 
illusions that in practice it would to some extent be brought 
about.. 

Speaking on another occasion, he said: “Our country- 
men live there in circumstances that do not make for self- 
satisfaction. There are many disabilities still. . . . Very often 
indeed their position is one that can be described as humil- 
iating. . . . But it is not altogether that ])oint of view from 
which our labours should be judged. It is with reference to 
the circumstances in which the Tnrlian Delegation began 
their work that you must formulate your estimate of our 
work. Judged by the extremely perilous condition to which 
our countrymen had been brought, a condition verging on 
material ruin, the results that have been published . . . must 
be considered to bo not unsatisfactory. More upon this head 
I ought not to say: less, perhnps, T could not well have 
said.’"'' 

Though the results were not as satisfactory to India as 
they might have been, Sastri was sure that Mahatma 
Gandhi would have appreciated them, if he had been con- 
sulted as on the previous occasion. But the Mahatma was 
in jail. In the course of his reply to the address presented 
to him and vSir Kurma Beddy by the Madras Municipal 
Corporation on April 26 , 1932 , Sastri referred to the value 
he attached to the opinion of the Mahatma and his antici- 
pation of the Mahatma's assessment of the Conference. 
“Twice before it has fallen to my lot to return from South 
Africa after fulfilling certain missions. On both those occa- 
sions, it was felt by all my colleagues that the first thing 
to do on return to the shores of India was to go to Mahatma 
Gandhi and report to him of our doings. To no one could 
a prior report be made. If he approved of our work, that 
was enough. . . . How sad I must feel now you can imagine 
when it is not possible for me to make a similar report to 
the one man in nil India who has a right to form a judg- 
ment of South African affairs and lead public sentiment 

“ Indian Opinion, May 6, 1932, p. 136 

® Servant of India, May S, 1932, p. 148. 
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in the country! But I have a feeling that if it had been 
possible to do so, as I did on the two previous occasions, 
the result would have been exactly similar. The Mahatma 
would. I think, have ):)lessed our work and would have said 
tlial die Indian Delegation could not have done better.’^^ 

The Indians in South Africa were dissatisfied with the 
results of the Conference. Tt was with great difficulty that 
they were persuaded to agree to the Colonisation Scheme; 
they were bilteily opposed to the Transvaal Land Tenure 
Act which left the fate of Indians in that province to the 
discretion of tlie Minister. The South African Indiaii Con- 
gress de(n‘ded lo boycott the Act and resort to passive resis- 
tance and suffer the consecpiences. They were sorry that 
the Indian Delegation and the Government of India were 
parties to the unwelcome agreements. But some Indian 
traders in the Transvaal broke away from the Congress and 
decided to conform to the Act. 

When Sa'^tii learnt of the resolve of the South African 
Indian Congress to resoit to ))assive resistance to the Act, 
he felt dee])ly ccmcerned h's^ the end should be worse than 
the beginning. lie srnt a cable to the Indian Agent in 
South Africa, Raja Sir Maliaraj Singh: 

^Talk of j^assivc roust ance alarms and grieves me. Our com- 
munity is without doubt sorely tried and is passing through 
terribk' crisis. But T am podtive jiassive resist anee is no remedy. 
It is likely to end in disaster. India herself is in travail and 
cannot help erfee(i3Tly thongh her heart hlcf'ds. Pray plead in 
my name and abo warn our jieoplf' from irretiic'vahle f)lunder.’' 

Manilal Gaurlhi. writing editorially in the Indian 
Opiriioii, recognised that if, after having embarked on pas- 
sive resistance, Indians retraced their steps, they would 
suffer more humiliations than loss and thought that it was 
that fear which iinpelk'd Sastii to advise against it. In his 
bitterness, Manilal discounted the services of the Indian 
Agents, starting from 8adri, and wished that they resigned 
office and returned to h^dia when they failed to persuade 
the South African Govei’n^nent to reverse its anti-Indian 
policy and der.ounced South Africa to the world. In un- 
fathomable anguish he said: ‘'A. self-respecting people will 
much rather suffer to be kicked out like men than merely 

^ Servant of India, May 5, 1932, p. 148. 
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suffer to be treated like serfs/’® His desperate advice was 
more heroic than practical. Sastri’s fear was unfortunately 
realised. 

The status of Indians in South Africa steadily grew 
worse as the years rolled by, as notJiiny eaino out of the 
colonisation idea and Assisted Emigi’alion tapered off and 
the number of Indians increased. The anti-Indians pressed 
increasingly for country- wide segregation and the formal 
termination of the Cape Town Agreement and the Indian 
Agency in South Africa. Indians in South Africa contem- 
plated passive resistance in 1039 but were persuaded to 
drop it by Mahatma Gandhi. f‘ven as Sastri had advised 
earlier. They proposed that tin' Goveru-nenl of India should 
retaliate against South Africa and apply trarle sanctions. 
The demaufl for retaliation was takcm up iii India vigor- 
ously, and, in consequence, the Inriiau Legislature enacted 
the Reciprocity Act in 1943 and apjdied it soon after. 
Swann Bhavani Dayal and Mr. IVL A. Jarhvat, of the South 
African Iiulian Congress, and Dr. Lanka Simdaram author 
of Indian Ovcr,^ras, advocated “blov' for blow" policy 
and said: “Trade and economic sanctioir'? arc* the best and 
the surest measures which India ^‘an adopt to l)riiig South 
Africa to her knees.”'’ Sastri was opposecl to retaliation, if 
only because they were bound to be ineffective" and would 
make matters worse. 

The Government of India was. however, persuaded by 
pressure of public opinion in India to a])])lv trade sanctions 
and finally recall the Indian .'\a^nit. Sv. aim* Bhavani Dayal, 
who anticipated that trade sanctions would bring South 
Africa to her knees and redress Indian disabilities in that 
country, regrett'^d his advice not long after and appealed 
to the Government of India to lift the sanctions as they 
were hurling the Indians in South Africa rather than the 
whit.es; the oppressed rather than the oppressors. As long 
after as 1957, the Indian (fplvlon deplored retaliation 
against innocent South African whites! It said that such 
action betrayed small-mindedness, unworthy of the India 
which produced Mahatma Ganflhi; further, it was ineffec- 
tive; it could be iiistified only a-^ a prelude to war. It plead- 
ed that Nehru would lose nothing if he did nol seek to 
excel South Africa in humiliating individual South Afri- 

* Indian Opinion, September 9, 19.32, p. 27l. 

® Economic Sanctions against South Africa, 19^-^, p, 6. 
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cans, some of whom might be champions of race equality. 
In this connection, it is perhaps worth while to recall an 
incident of retaliation, the unfortunate victim of which 
was the Rev. W. Satchell, a South African white. On his 
arrival iji Bombay to join the Christa Seva Sangh in Poona, 
he was held by the Police as a prohibited immigrant until 
he was rescued by his host, the Bishop of Bombay, who 
reached the ship too late to receive his guest on the boat. 
It was subsequently discovered that Satchell had so far 
identified himself with the Indian cause in South Africa 
that he too joined the passive resistance campaign and 
suffered jail! Satchell himself denied that he was subjected 
to any indignity by the Indian Police and that, in any 
event, it was nothing compared to the real indignities in- 
flicted on Indians in South Africa and refused to complain. 
When they were told about the incident, Sastri and Gandhi 
felt deeply hurt, and the Government of India expressed 
regret. 

Sastri watched from India the growing deterioration of 
the status of Indians in South Africa with sorrow, disap- 
pointment and indignation. As early as 1924 , he had advo- 
cated that the matter should be referred to the League of 
Nations.^^’ The Government of India referred it to the 
United Nations in 1946 , at which Smuts defended South 
Africa. Practically on his death-bed, Sastri burst out with 
a vehemence unusual to him: 

cannot but think that this fact should be made known 
to the United Nations in its hellish character and their inter- 
vention invoked in all solemnity. The Field Alarshal [SmutsJ 
and his sonorous hypocrisy should be exposed to the gaze of all 
honest men, and that section of the British people, who have 
made themselves responsible for this outrage on all that is 
redeeming in human character, must be disowned lock, stock and 
barrel, not only by the inhabitants of the British Isles but by 
all that is progressive and upward-looking in the world. 


Servant of India, April 10, 1924, p. 113, 
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On the conclusion of the Second Round Table Conference 
in Cape Town between India and South Africa, Sastri 
returned to India on February 27, 1932, and went to Delhi 
along with the Indian Delegation to report to the Govern- 
ment of India. No sooner had he returned to his home in 
Madras than he was summoned again to Delhi by the 
Viceroy in connection with the Agreement with South 
Africa. He returned to Madras and stayed there for some 
weeks and then visited Bangalore, Trichinopoly, Coimba- 
tore and other places, speaking on South Africa as well as 
the political situation in India. 

Early in 1932, the British Government appointed several 
committees in England and in India to work out details of 
its policy for Indian political refoim as declared at the 
end of the Second Lidian Round Table Conference in I^on- 
don on December 1, 1931. Powerful influences in India and 
Britain were, however, bent on postponing, indefinitely if 
possible, the implementation of the Federation at the centre 
and on hastening provincial autonomy in British India. 
Sastri joined other nationalists in disapproving of the move. 
Those who approved of an interval between provincial auto- 
nomy and central responsibility on a federal basis did not 
wish the second step. The difficulties in shaping the Federa- 
tion were exaggerated in the interest of reaction. To delay 
was to deny. He earnestly entreated the Muslims in pressing 
their claims not to block, intentionally or unintentionally, 
the country’s advance. Excessive eagerness for one step 
necessarily weakened the cause of the other. Instead of 
proving British good faith, the hastening of provincial auto- 
nomy would engender profound suspicion and stimulate 
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the forces of disorder. He reminded the Princes that at their 
instance British Indians had agreed to a Federation of All 
India in the place of reform in British India only. By 
undue hesitancy, by proposals to attenuate the federal tie 
and by demands which British India could not accept, they 
only strengthened the elements of obstruction in India and 
in England. Remembering that the failure of Federation 
would involve both British India and the States in an 
inevitable disaster, he implored them in the name of peace- 
ful progress to coJitinue a]]d coinplctc the good work they 
began In 1930 by introducing a comprehensive idea of 
Federation. He supporter! the suggestion tiiat the British 
Indian Provinces, after they achieved autonomy, should 
not be permitted to veto Federation. 

The Conservative Secretary of State for India, Sir 
Samuel Hoare, took another reactionary step when he pro- 
posed to dispense with tlie Conference method and rely on 
committees of experts and of the British Parliament. Sastri 
vigorously protested. 

The change in the policy of the British Government 
dominated by the Conservative imperialists humiliated the 
Indian Lif)erals and cooperators so grievously that they 
resolved on non-cooperation AA'ith the consultative and 
other committees, appointed by Government! Sastri 
balanced the rele\'anl considerations and backed the boy^ 
cott. Though the Liberals were realists enough to get the 
best terms they could for their country by cooperation and 
wen; oppressed by the probability of a combination, open 
and avowed, of the IMinorities and the British, with the 
attendant risks and acute communal warfare, he could not 
blind himself to the fact that, even if there were a possibi- 
lity of effective service, it was blocked by the humiliating 
conditions. The authorities, who changed procedure and 
certainly meant to change policy, must have made up their 
minds that they could do without the help of persons who, 
while carefully disavowing the methods of the Congress, 
were always supporting the main part of its aims and plead- 
ing for its being conciliated and brought back to the coun- 
sels of Government. The proceedings of the Round Table 
Conference in its last days produced the suspicion that the 
India Office might feel relieved if its dubious allies dropped 
out and left it with those ‘^friends’^ with whom it could not 
break and who would not break with it. It was difficult in 
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such conditions to offer cooperation. And when Sapru and 
Jayakar, with whom the Liberal Party had collaborated 
fully, found themseh'os reduced to impotence and despair, 
only one course was open to tlie Liberals. Sastri w^as the 
first' signatory 1o the Cuoi)era[ors’ Manifesto announcing 
their iion-cooperation ! It said: 

‘We consider that tlic new pi ‘UH'diire, announced by tlie 
Secretary of State for India on the 27tli dime, i'^ so grave a 
departure from the Round Table ('onfeivnce uK'thod as to be 
unacceptable. It does away will* ih(‘ !d(‘;i^ of cejuahhj during, 
discussion between Britisli and Jndiau delegates, and agreement 
between them as the basis of tho ]n’o])osals to bi' laid before 
Parliament. ... In the circumstane(‘s w(‘ ar<' clearly of the opinion 
that the best interc^sts of tlie eountry uMiiiiie that those of our 
countrymen wdio may b(‘ invited to in the further stages 

of constitution-making should widihold coojieration unless and 
until the former metliod is restored 

The Manifesto was signed by a. greal many leaders of 
all-India reputation and re|)iifation for coo])eratioJi. As a 
result of it, the Bidtish ( ioxaaaiinent modified its decision 
and restored the LoidVrence i)i-()eedure to some extent but 
reduced the numbei* of iindtees to it on the ground that 
a small group w-oiild bc' more effieienf aiul exjK'ditious! 

Ill concludiug the Second Round Table Ckmference, 
Prime Minister Ramsay Macdonald mentioiK'd that the 
British Govcriiinent would siigg('st a tenialive solution to 
the Minorities problem, as the Conference did not reach 
an agreed one. Accordingly, he announced on August 17, 
1932, his scheme which came to be called the ''Communal 
Axvard'M It was more or less oii the lines of the Lucknow 
Pact of 1916, the only agreed arrangement betxveeii Hindus 
and Muslims. It contained two ikwv items: w^omen wore 
given some reserved seats in the legislatures, to be elected 
by women only, and the Depressed Classes w^re for the first 
time distinguished from the Hindus and treated as a Mino- 
rity community. The Award was temporary and provi- 
sional; it could be varied before enactment by agreement in 
India and after enactment at the end of ten years. 

The Award was a bitter disappointment to the national- 
ists, including the Liberals, in India; it struck the deadliest 

* Servant of India^ August 11, 1932, p. 287. 
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blow to the growth of Indian nationalism. It undid the 
achievement of the British in India. It forced separate 
electorates on women and Indian Christians, who had 
denounced them. The Depressed Classes were to vote in 
the general as well as in communal constituencies, with 
reserved seats. Sastri was not less disappointed than any 
nationalist but would not reject the Award. He said: ^‘An 
adverse criticism of the Communal Award is easy and 
would in several aspects be deserved, but it ill becomes 
those, who by their failure cast odious duty on the Govern- 
ment, to take up a censorious attitude. Seeing that the door 
is not closed yet on an agreement of the communities and 
that in any event the Award is subject to alteration at the 
end of a })eriod, those who value peace must accept the 
Award with as much grace as possible. The big constitu- 
tional issues to follow will tax all our wisdom. Let us await 
that supreme test.” 

The day after the Award was published Mahatma 
Gandhi, who was behind the prison bars, announced that 
he would ''fast unto death” if the provision of separate 
electorates for the Depressed Classes was not withdrawn. 
His main argument was that such electoral segregation 
w^ould perpetuate social segregation and prevent assimila- 
tion, as desired by the social reformers. Muslims and Chris- 
tians might remain Muslims and Christians for all time and 
be proud of it. But Depressed Classes might Jiot remain 
Depressed Classes for all time and be proud of it. During 
the Second Round Table Conference, the Mahatma had 
said that he would resist political segregation of the De- 
pressed Classes with his life. He had meant it literally. He 
must now redeem his promise. He was not satisfied that the 
Depressed Classes would under the Award vote with the 
Hindus in the general constituencies on a common electoral 
roll and thereby maintain their unity wdth the Hindus and 
that the reservation on a separate roll was only supplemen- 
tary and that in any event the arrangement was temporary. 

After giving ample notice to the Government, the 
Mahatma commenced his fast on September 20, 1932, in 
the prison. While many people felt that the fast was un- 
justified, everybody felt that the Mahatma must be saved 
from self-immolation, and to that end something to satisfy 
him had to be done and done at breakneck speed. Hectic 
negotiation between the leaders of Caste Hindus and De- 
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pressed Classes resulted in the Poona Pact on September 
24, which satisfied the Mahatma. On its acceptance by the 
British Government, he broke his fast on September 25, 
to the immense relief of millions of people all over the 
world. In his reply to the Address presented by the Coim- 
batore Municipality on September 22, his birthday, Sastri 
referred to the Mahatma's fast in Poona. 

these days of anxiety no proceeding, whether public or 
private, may be begun without the hearts of all who are engaged 
. therein turning towards what is happening within the walls of 
the Central Prison at Yerwada. . . . We follow with trepidation, 
and after the morning news in the papers, with some hope, 
what is going on amongst the leaders of India assembled near 
Poona. It is a great relief and satisfaction to know that the 
messages received arc full of hope.”^’ 

On hearing the news that the Mahatma had broken his 
fast, Sastri sent the following telegram: “Million homes 
rejoice and bless your superb service, performed in your 
'superb style. I confess I trembled in doubt, but the result 
vindicates and establishes you indisputably the foremost 
^Untouchable’ and 'ITnapproachablo’.” 

While the Poona Pact brought about a mighty upheaval 
of public opinion in favour of the uplift of the Depressed 
Classes, it was, in its political aspect, worse than the Com- 
munal Award of the Government. Most people had second 
thoughts about the Pact, once the Mahatma’s life was saved. 
In a private letter, dated October 3, 1932, Sastri said: 

“India breathes freely again. The Mahatma has ended his 
dreadful penance. In our joy we call it a miracle. But soon 
perspective will return to our vision, and we shall begin to per- 
ceive that our gains are dubious. Some people will even call it 
a mad bargain, somewhat like Moses and his spectacles in The 
Vicar of Wakefield. Also, the Mahatma will find he has shot his 
bolt. The tension of feeling in the ten days of his fast has been 
so severe people won't submit to it another time. Even once was 
possible only in this superstitious country. For the moment, 
however, the feeling of relief is extraordinary. One first class 
dispute is also put out of the way." 

* Servant of India, September 29, 1932, p. 365. 
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The Third Round Table Conference in London lasted 
from November 17 to December 24, 1932. None of the 
major Prijices attended it. The British Labour Party boy- 
cotted it. Of course, the Indian National Congress was not 
there. The results of the Conference were published by the 
British Government in a White Paper, which was submitted 
to a Joint Select Committee of Parliament, assisted by an 
auxiliary committee of some representatives of the Princes 
and the British Indians in a consultative capacity. 

Sastri was not invited to the Third Round Table Con- 
ference or the subsequent Auxiliary Committee as a member 
or a witness. He w^as sorely disappointed. I]i a personal 
letter to an intimate friend he wrote on May 1, 1932: 

“Once more I am disappointed. They don’t want me, these 
Tories. I fear my dream is utterly shattered. ... I am not to be 
on the Committee, or witness before it. Is that not a sorry finale 
to my career? But I am not to blame; my conscience is clear. 
Political vicissitudes can’t be helped.” 

The official reason for dropping Sastri was his pooi‘ 
health. The Secretary of State for India communicated, 
througli the A^iceroy, that he w^is so concerned about Sastri’s 
unsatisfactory health that he did not wish to trouble him! 
The Viceroy added sweet words of consolation and offered 
Sastri the Presidentship of the Council of State and pressed 
him to accept it as he wished to have at hand one whom he 
knew well and for long and whom he trusted. While thank- 
ing the Viceroy, Sastri respectfully declined the offer, as 
acceptance would cut him away from the political life of 
the country. Sastri suspected that the real reason for ex- 
cluding him and his like was to sabotage Federation. That 
was apparent from the selection of the Princes; it included 
only those who had no faith in Federation. 

The Spectator of London was critical of the exclusion. 
Its Editor said: 

^Tor what inscrutable reason, I should like to know, has the 
name of Mr. Srinivasa Sastri been omitted from the list of 
Indians invited to cooperate with the Select Committee of the. 
two Houses on Indian Reform. Fourteen years ago I aske4 
Edwin Montagu — just when he was drafting the Bill on his 
proposals — ^wdiat Indian public man he regarded the ablest and 
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most effective cooperator with this country. ‘Sastri,’ he re])lied 
without a moment^s hesitation, and desx)ite the tensions and 
frictions of the last half-a-dozen years, I would make bold to 
say that there is no man in all India whose counsel and coopera- 
tion the Select Committee should seek with greater advantage. 
An article by his ])en in the recent issue of his pa])er, The Servant 
of India, on the White Paper shows how c-andid and at the same 
time how temperate his criticism is. Mr. Sastri was not invited 
to the Third Round Table Cemference ostensibly on t]ie grounds 
of his h('alth, and (lie same (‘xcuse iiresiimably do(‘s service still. 
I have reason to know that, so far from being too ill to come, 
Mr. Sastri has been assiduously and succ(‘ssfully — husbanding 
his strength to enable liim to discharge what might have lieen 
the crowning task of liis long c'areci' of public seiA’ice Jl is both 
foolish and unjust to disregard liim.”'* 

The Aladras ( 'orjior.'ii ion. as iiieiiiit)i)ed ah‘(‘iuly. pre- 
sented an a(ldr(\ss to Sastri, along with Sii* K. \\ Reddy, on 
April 26, 1932. The then Mayor, who was an adinii’er of 
Sastri, felt that the Corporation, dominated by the* aiiti- 
Brahmin majority, would not agree if Sastii, a Brahmin, 
was singled out for the honour. So he coupled him wdth 
Sir K. V. Rodfly, a non-Brahmin, who sueceecied Sastri as 
Agent of India in South Afiiea and had just returned to 
India. 

The Madras University conferrefl on Sastri. along with 
eleven others, on August 3, 1932, the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Laws. He was, however, too ill to speak on the 
occasion. In a humorous letter to a lady-friend, Sastri said: 
“Beware how you address me hereafter! ...The only fly 
in the ointment is the expensive rolie one has to buy. . . . 
Like the Society Lady’s wedding dress, it has no use beyond 
that occasion. If you can make something of the material, 
please apply promptly!’’ 

Considered in some competent quarter's as even a greater 
distinction than the University honour was the “unanimous 
invitation” to Sastri to become a member of the Cosmo- 
politan Club of Madras, a quality club of Indians. Even 
normal admissions by application had become difficult 
because the Brahmin and non-Brahmin members in it 
“black-balled” applicants of the other community! Sastri 
never applied. He had, however, the unique honour of being 

® Servant of India, May 11, 1933, p. 221. ^ 
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“invited” to join and by a unanimous vote! Writing to a 
young friend, Sastri said: “In the history of the Cosmo- 
politan, no man has till now been ‘invited’ to join it! Don’t 
despise me any more! I have made good!” 
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LECTURES ON GOKHALE 


Gokhale intended to write the biography of his Master, 
Ranade, and promised tliat if love, reverence and gratitude 
could accomplish the task, he would do it. But he did not. 
Sastri intended to write the biography of his Master, 
Gokhale, and he too did not, partly because of other and 
immediate tasks, and partly because of ill health which 
discouraged him from facing the heavy and sustained strain. 
He collected over the years the necessaiy and available 
material and classified it but yielded to the temptation to 
postpone the task. 

Almost every year, on the anniversary of the passing 
away of Gokhale, Sastri made a speech on some as])ect of 
Gokhale’s life and work. Some of his intimate friends in 
Bangalore were keen that he should somehow be persuaded 
to do something more than an annual lecture, if less than a 
standard biography. So, without his knowledge, they 
hatched a plot, as it were, and moved the Mysore Univer- 
sity to invite him to deliver University Extension Lectures 
on Gokhale. That fixed him. He had not the heart to say 
110 , whatever his heart might do. And so it came to be that 
he gave three lectures in Bangalore and three in Mysore in 
January, 193S. 

Commenting on Gokhale’s failure to write the life of 
Ranade and his own failure to write the biography of 
Gokhale, he said: “Well, perhaps you expect me to say why, 
I have been wiser than Mr. Gokhale in ray time. I never 
undertook seriously to w’rite his life. But there has been 
a general expectation, and T have been blamed in some 
quarters for not performing this most necessary duty. I 
plead guilty. And may I say that the lectures that I jiow 
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deliver here may, God willing, form the foundation, if not 
a full-blown biography, at least the foundation for another 
course of extended Extension Lectures where I may treat 
adequately the life and career of Gokhale.”^ The expecta- 
tion did not materialise. 

In the course of his lectures Hastri touched on some of 
the highlights of Gokhale’s life, such as his early life of 
poverty and struggle for education, work in the Fergusson 
College, pupillage under Ranade and G. V. Joshi, differences 
with Tilak, evidence before the Welby Commission on 
Indian Finance, apology in connection with the Poona 
plague relief operations, the Servants of India Society, the 
Indian Press Act, the Morley-Minto Constitution, the 
Hindu-Muslim problem, compulsory primary education, the 
South African Indian (piestion, the Congress compromise 
controversy, and his last political ieslament writteji in his 
own hand a couple of days before his death. He corrected 
several misconceptions about Gokhale. The Lectures were 
subsequently published by the Mysoi’e University. 

Though Gokhale was just three years senior to him by 
age, Sastri’s attitude towards him was one of reverence as 
to a Gvru. Rut that did not prevent him from differing from 
Gokhale when he thought fit. An occasion arose soon after 
Sastri joined the Servants of India Society in 1907. Gokhale 
had been accused by his opponents in India as having been 
rosponwsible for the prosecution and conviction of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak in 1908. Gokhale, who was in England at 
the time, receiA^ed fairly full reports of the trial from Sastri 
w^ho attended it in Bomba^^ In his letters to the Servants 
of India Society, Poona, Gokhale said that the prosecution 
was a 'Tearful mistake” and the sentence "shocking’’ and 
undertook to do his very best in the matter through personal 
representations to the authorities in England and in India 
and without publicity in the press. But his enemies carried 
on a vile campaign against him. Finally, Gokhale decided 
to prosecute two periodicals for defamation, Sastri advised 
against it in his letter of October 12, 1908, to a colleague 
in Poona. 

‘‘I cannot say tliat I have read wilh satisfaction [Gokhale’s] 
decision to prosecute the defaming papers. The libel is out- 
rageous, . . . Mr, Gokhale has borne so much, more perhaps than 

^ ^Life of Go pal Krishna Gokhale, p. 42, 
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I know. Shall he not bear this too? Docs his good name need to 
be buttressed by the judgment of a law court? . . . Gokhale's 
favourite saying is that public life in India has more penalties 
than rewards; and T should like to think tliat the most malignant 
personal attacks wore not siifficient to exhaust his patience. I 
remember once his saying to me fhaf lie liad taken a vow never 
to lift his hand againsi, a brolhor-Indian. Perhaps I gave it a 
more unqualified form than he gave if Put I was struck by its 
magnificent courage and the profound, if unconscious, self-confi- 
dence that it l^etokened in one familiar witli the dt^pressing con- 
ditions of Indian public life. That tlie hand is lifted only in 
self-defence and for the protection of larger interests is a consi- 
deration that gives nu' pause. vStill, after making every allowance 
for it, I cannot hel]') wishing that the ruh' had beem observed in 
this instance also. I have thought it my duty to speak out my 
mind on such an occasion. Certainly, it can do no liarm to any- 
body but myself. If you agree at all with me, please convey our 
opinion to Mr. (i(»khale It m/iy annoy him. But would lie not 
be even more displeased if he knew that we f(‘lt so differently on 
an important matter and did not deal candidly with him?^’^’ 

Sastri roealled how ho too suffered similarly. For in- 
stance, he was accused of being responsible for llie intern- 
ment of Mrs. Annie BesanI and Iku' colleagues during the 
First World War, He took no action against his traducers. 
He had the satisfaction that Mrs. Besant herself never 
believed the story and the relations between the two were 
not soured by it. 

He droAv pointed attention to Ookbah' s view that the 
moral authority of the Govei’nment of the day was of super- 
lative importance to tlie stability of the country on which, 
in turn, depended peaceful j)rogress. Gokhale had said that 
he would not defeat the Government, even if it were pos- 
sible for him to do so. He had advised the ineuibers of the 
Servants of India f^oeiety in 1908 to nmiember that, what- 
ever be the shortcomings of the British Government and 
however inloleraVde at times the insolence of individual 
Englishmen, they alone stood for order in the country at 
the'time and that without that order no progress was possi- 
ble. It was not difficult, he proceeded, to create disorder in 
our country; it had l)een our portion for centuries. But it 
was diflficuit to substitute another form of order. It was for 

* Life of Copal Krishna Gokhale, p. 31. 
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that reason that Gokhale, along with Ranade, Joshi and 
Pherozeshah Mehta, held that the British connection with 
India was not the work of a punishing God but of a wise 
and benign Providence, which he would consider sacred and 
preserve for as long as he could foresee. To the question 
as to what Gokhale would do if he were alive in 1935, Sastri 
answered that he would seek by constitutional agitation 
Dominion Status within the Commonwealth and not In- 
dependence outside of it. Gokhale was asked in Madras in 
1904 if any subject-country had attained freedom by consti- 
tutional means. “Maybe, no country has done so” said 
Gokhale, “but why not India do so for the first time and 
start a precedent in history? The history of the world is 
not at an end. Many chapters have yet to be added to it, 
and India and England, acting together for the consumma- 
tion and fruition of India’s destiny, may yet write a bright 
and lustrous chapter.” 

When Mahatma Gandhi himself doubted if any country 
had attainerl freedom by constitutional means, Sastri com- 
mented: 

“Is tliis the time, when the National Congress itself has by 
universal consent i-eturned to the constitutional method of politi- 
cal strategy, is this the moment for Gandhi, who has actively 
blessed this return to constitutional methods and not merely 
passively acquiesced in it, is this the moment for him to put this 
question? And tlien, is it right, I ask, for the progenitor for the 
first time in the history of the political world, as he says, of a 
new method of peaceful political warfare, possibly bloodless and 
quite legitimate and honourable, is it for him to demand that 
the verdict of history should be sought?”^ 

In concluding his lectures, Sastri marvelled that he was 
able to stand the exertion and the strain of the task and 
thought that its very sacredness enabled him to do so. In 
a letter, written from Bangalore on January 24, 1935, he 
said: 

“Here I liave just finished a trilogy on Gokhale. I spoke for 
an hour and a half each day to an audience which was 3,000 the 
first day, 4,000 the second and 5,000 the third. The attention I 
commanded was so profound, I felt flattered and proud. I had 

® Life of Gopal Krishna Gokhale^ p. 121, 
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no notes. The Vice-Chancellor was struck dumb with astonish- 
ment and read a three minutes’ praise of me, calling my perfor- 
mance a tom (le force. To me the greatest wonder was that I 
felt neither pain nor exhaustion. I fell and said I was perform- 
ing a sacred duty like a parent’s oh<!e((ui(^s and was therefore 
immune from disease or infirmity.”’ 

Parallelism between Gokhale and Sastri is indeed very 
striking. Both were born poor; both w(Te teachers turned 
statesmen; both played a conspicuous part in the evolution 
of the Indian Constitution and in the legislatures of India, 
provincial and central; both made several political visits 
to England; both took a hand hi the South African Indian 
question; both suffered from bitter and unfair attacks from 
a section of Indians and were soinetinu's discounted by the 
British Government; both stood for (‘(institutional methods 
of political agitation and TIoininion Status within the 
Commonwealth; both admired the Mahatma peisonally and 
differed from him politically; and both failed to write the 
biographies of their Gnrm. Both did some of their best 
public work struggling against (‘hronie ill healtli. What 
Gokhale was to Morley, Sastri was to Montagu. Sastri, 
however, had a wider arena than Gokhale in that he visited 
not only Britain and South 7\frica but also the Dominions 
to plead for full political rights for Indians settled in them. 
He went to Geneva for the League of Nations and to 
Washington for the Limitation of Armaments Conference. 
While Dominion Status was a distant goal to Gokhale, it 
was the immediate objective of Sastri. There was another 
parallelism between the two: both died as wddowers. 

Sastri was very fond of, and devoted to, his wife, Sri- 
mati Lakshmi Animal, to whom reference has been made in 
another chapter already. Genei’ally, she accompanied him in 
his tours in India and attended on her ailing husband with 
selfless devotion and solicitude, until her own health became 
worse than his. early in 1934. Diagnosed first as pleurisy, 
her disease was later discovered to be tuberculosis of the 
lungs. After a prolonged and painful illness of over six 
months, she passed away on June 16, 1934. A few weeks 
before the tragic event, Sastri was in a “terrible state of 
fenxiety^’ and bore testimony to her angelic patience and 
cheerfulness and her brave struggle to keep back her tears. 

* Letters of Srinivasa Sastri, p. 341. , 
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Soon after the event, he said, “I do the same things more or 
less at the same times in the same style. I fear, however, 
that my inside may not long continue the same/' Writing 
on June 24, 1934, to me as T was going abroad for a year, 
he said: ''Only I must be alive when you return. It is by 
no means to be taken for granted.'’ In Mrs. Sastri's death, 
Sastri lost his anchorage. In his letter of June 21, 1934, to 
Mr. A. Krishnaswami Aiyar. a very dear friend of both, 
Sastri paid a well-deserved tribute to both and more parti- 
cularly to his wife: "Funny little problems arise caused by 
her not being with us. With strange folly, I say every time 
she would solve this in a trice! Yes, between her and you 
there was an unavowed bond of sympathy and regard. I 
watched it with pride and complete satisfaction. 'What 
does the old one say?’ slie would ask with the affection and 
trust with which she would ask an oracle. She bore no 
grudges; she did no harm. So far as 1 could see, my relations 
cherished her and my friends honoured her. In matters that 
came within her range, her instinct was sound and her 
judgment trustworthy. Her daughter and her grandchildren 
she loved with a measureless love; for me she had a feeling 
as for a god. Often she taught me to be just and forgiving. 
Hard as it may be to believe, she guarded my good name as 
her own and kept me from thoughts and deeds that might 
have injured it. Well, she was too good and too noble for 
me. Now and hereafter, I hope her memory will keep me 
straight.""' 

Sastri's bereaveineni evoked much sympathy, love and 
affection even beyond his immediate family circle. Mr. R. 
Suryanarayana Rao, who was a member of the Servants of 
India Society at the time, and his wife, Mrs. Anasuyabai, 
were among those who were drawn to him in unsurpassed 
love and service. Mrs. Anasuyabai gave Sastri intellectual 
companionship, nursing care and filial love in abundance 
for nearly ten years and more particularly during his last 
illness. She watched over him as his guardian angel. She 
published his lectures on Sir Pherozeshah Mehta in 1945. 

As has been said above, Sastri did not return to the task 
of writing a fuller biography of Gokhale. He regretted that 
no member of the Servants of India Society, who learnt 
public life at his feet, attempted it either. Two Indians; 
who were not members of the Society, offered to write 

’'^Letters of Srinivasa Sastri, p. 335. 
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Gokhale^s life under certain conditions, which were, how- 
ever, unacceptable to Sastri. Surprisingly enough, two short 
biographies were written by foreigners! One, by Rev. John 
S. Hoyland, was published in 1933 by the Y.M.C.A. in its 
Builders oj Madcrii India Series. The other by Mr. and Mrs. 
H. G. D. Turnbull was published in 1934, and Sastri contri- 
buted an appreciative Foreword to it. 

Sastri toured the then Central Provinces and Berar in 
February and March, 1935, and addresserl several meetings 
and received Municipal Addresses and other marks of 
public appreciation. On March 3. 1935, he opened the 
Gokhale Memorial Library in Nagpur and spoke on ''Learn- 
ing and Leadership.” Gokhale, he said, had insisted that 
patriotism aiul public spirit \vere not enough for leadership, 
for the mistakes of well-intentioned people did as much 
harm aJid mischief as those of ill-ini eutioned ones. The past 
should be studied in order to build the future well. Accumu- 
lation of knowledge was not enough; it shoukl be assimi- 
lated and should inform one’s thoughts and actions. He 
discounted the then current idea that the wise man should 
scorn books and trust to nature. The former should be the 
foundation for the latter. He recalled how his mother, who 
never knew the inside of a book, often helped her very 
learned husband when he was struggling for the name of a 
hero or an incident in the sacred lore of India. She had 
heard the stories narrated and was able to preserve a faith- 
ful record of them in her memory. But, ho averred, if she 
had scholastic training, she would have been far more 
useful. Whatever might have been the case in the begin- 
ning of history when unlettered men and women did heroic 
things, it was inconceivable after centuries of history for 
anybody to serve humanity efficiently, who did not know 
its past and know it well. 

"Can a Politician be a Gentleman?” was the subject of 
Sastri's discourse to the Nagpur University Union, which 
in its Address complimented him on being both and on his 
habit of seeing the other man's point of view. Though it 
was sometimes accounted as a weakness in him, Sastri urged 
that the cross-bench mind was not a disabling handicap, 
though some people thought that "to show tenderness or 
chivalry to the opponent is but another name for weakness, 
for tepidity of conviction on your part, for failure to serve 
your party as a partisan should serve it,” There was §ome 
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truth in it, but there was more of it in the other proposition 
that, where sharp differences divided parties, the impartial 
man would deliver his verdict only after hearing both sides. 
Politics in India was not yet a profession and he hoped 
that it would never be, though the prospect seemed un- 
favourable. Politics was ideal when public interest prevailed 
over personal and party interests but degraded otherwise. 
Often it was the latter. In politics it was common for men 
to differ honestly. Their Adews might be questioned, but 
not their personal character. It was gentlemanly, noble and 
human in the best sense of the word to believe well of a 
person as long as possible. He recalled how a British aristo- 
cratic lady refused to visit Wales because it gave birth to 
David Lloyd George who had sponsored the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, which she disapproved! A very devoted 
friend of Sastri, who was not permitted by the Congress 
authorities to attend a dinner at which he was the chief 
guest, called on liim at dead of night, unbeknown to the 
Congress people! The right attitude towards the Opposi- 
tion, Sastri pleaded, w^as to look upon it as a corrective, as 
a supplementary, as deserving of honourable recognition. 
The Leader of the Opposition in Parliamentary Democracy 
was recognised as not less of a servant of the public than 
the Prime Minister and was paid an almost equal salary. 
Politicians could and should be gentlemen, though some 
fell below^ the standard. 

The Deccan Educalion Society and the Fergusson 
College, Poona, celebrated their Golden Jubilee in 193S. 
Gokhalc w^as the most outsbinding leader of the institu- 
tions for nearly two decades. On retiring from them in 1905, 
he founded the Servants of India Society on a hill-top. He 
took the Vows of the Society first and then administered 
them to his colleagues, the Foundation-Members. As part 
of their Jubilee Celebrations, the authorities of the Fergus- 
son College decided to erect a tablet to commemorate the 
founding of the Servants of India Society on the hill-top 
and invited Sastri to perform the unveiling ceremony on 
April 20, 1935. As Sastri could not climb the hill, the 
ceremony was performed at the foot of it with a replica of 
the tablet. Sastri mentioned that the idea of the tablet 
was not mooted by any of the Foundation-Members then 
living but by himself who was not one of them. In the 
courjse of his speech, he emphasised that the Society and the 
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Fergusson College were not organically connected; there 
was no common membership. The College, which was an 
educational institution receiving grants from Government, 
should not suffer by being inixod up with the Society which 
was a political body precluded from accepting Government 
grants and which was often viewed with suspicion by the 
Government for its political activities. 

Gokhale had given the Society an idea and an ideal. 
^The idea was that Indians in those days, much more so in 
these days, could combine together for purely secular pur- 
poses and apply to the achievement of these purposes the 
devotion and self-sacrifice which are usually consecrated 
only in the service of religion. The ideal w^as the ideal of 
self-help.^ In these twx) respects the Society carried a step 
forward the idea and the ideal of the Fergusson College, 
of which it might be said to he a lineal descendant. ^Tf it 
be true that a father delights to be excelled by his son, may 
I ask the Professors of the Fergusson College and the 
Managing Body to look upon us wdth a kindly eye and to 
throw round us . . . that mantle of patei’ual care and paternal 
pride which it was such a joy to receive this morning.^^^ 

Commenting on the spot chosen by Gokhale to found 
the Society, Sastri said: 

“While there was no human being round about, could there 
have been, I ask, a more approindate spot upon which to take 
vows of a deep and abiding nature, vows that are calculated to 
change your whole life and your w’hole outlook, vows the faithful 
observance of which may transform you altogether, effect radical 
changes in your character, in your conduct, in your attitude 
towards your fellow-beings and tow’ards your Creator? Yes, an 
open spot, high above the rest, with the sky and the air to wit- 
ness, in the midst of the elements, certainly w^as tlie most ap])ro- 
priatc spot upon which to enrol the first members under the con- 
secration of the serious vows.’^® 

The strain and excitement of the ceremony was so great 
that Sastri had a severe heart-attack and was laid up in 
Poona for some weeks under examination by heart special- 
ists. Gradually he recovered and was fit enough to travel to 
Madras. His health was still so delicate that reassuring 
telegrams were despatched en route and soon after his 

® My Master Gokhale, p. 123. ’ Ibid., p. 124. “ Ibid., p.^ 129. 
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arrival in Madras and subsequently in Tiruppur. 

In the course of his annual Gokhale Day speech on 
February 19, 1937, in Madras, Sastri referred to the eminent 
people, Indian and British, who influenced Gokhale. They 
included Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Professor Agarkar, Mahadev 
Govind Ranade, G. V. Joshi, V. Krishnaswami Aiyar and 
Professor^. Rangachari of Madras, Principal Selby of the 
Deccan College, Poona, and Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. Selby 
was responsible for softening the severe discipline which 
Gokhale had intended for the members of the Servants of 
India Society. Pherozeshah Mehta, on the other hand, 
disapproved of the sacrifices demanded of the members of 
the Society who were likely to consider themselves superior 
and select and give themselves airs. 

In November, 1935, Gopal Krishna Devadhar, who suc- 
ceeded Sastri as the President of the Servants of India 
Society in 1927, suddenly pa.ssed away. He was one of the 
Foundation-Members of the Society. In a tribute to him, 
Sastri said that Devadhar ’s death was a shattering blow to 
the Society and as dire an occasion foi- mourning as 
Gokhale’s death in 1915. Devadhar 's special forte was Co- 
operation, relief of distress and women’s uplift. Work was 
his religion; the doing of good was his very nature. He did 
not take active part in politics. From movements which 
tended to disturb peace and order he turned away in^some- 
thing like horror. 
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By Deceniljrr, 1932, tlir oiidiiK's of tlio proposed Federal 
Constitution were fairly clear. Sastii siibjeott'd them to a 
searching analysis. His main eriterion was the extent of 
the transfer of power from London to Delhi. The new Coii- 
stitutioii, he said, must eontain '‘as feu suhtraetions as 
possible from Dominion Status. Every reservation or safe- 
guard is such a subtraction.’’ If Indians were asked to trust 
the British to use', the safeguards with “eomnionsense and 
goodwill” the Bi'itish might also trust tlu' Indians to act 
with similar eoiumonsense and goodwill. He was 0 ])pf)sed to 
the exercise of safeguards and reservations by an ext('riial 
authority. He said: 

“A safeguard is an aiTaiigenient by which the precipitate or 
unwise action of one arm of the Oovernment may be corrected 
by the action of anoth(*r arm, or by the requirement that more 
than an ordinary majority would be necessary, or by a second 
affirmation after the lapse of a ecTtain period. Expedients like 
these have the merit that they are strictly within the Constitu- 
tion and do not look to an outside agency for their being put 
into operation. It would be necessary to institute an extra- 
constitutional safeguard only if it were made clear that a consti- 
tutional one was not feasible If these principles be borne in 

mind it is possible that the resulting constitution could be de- 
scribed as a close approximation to Dominion Status.”^ 

He then proceeded to show that the proposed Constitu- 
tion which reserved large powers to the Viceroy violated one 
or other of these principles and made an enormous inroad 

* Servant of India, December 15, 1932, p. 506. ^ 
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into Dominion Status. 

Sastri and those who agreed with him in his criticism 
of “safeguards” to be exercised by the British representative 
in India, were criticised by some other nationalists on the 
ground that they had acquiesced in much worse reservations 
in favour of the Princes who were to nominate the repre- 
sentatives of the States, and in communal electorates for 
the Minorities. But that w'as a short-sighted view. Both 
Sastri and the Mahatma took the view that once the British 
hegemony was eliminated, both Princely nominations and 
communal electorates stood a good chance of being elimi- 
nated. And that is what happened when India attained 
Independence and evolved her ow)i Constitution. 

The Indian members of the Third Round Table Con- 
ference in London were subjected to severe criticism even 
by some Liberals. Sastri defended them against such criti- 
cism. Not that he was satisfied with the results of the Con- 
ference. He was particularly critical of the demands of the 
Princes to induce them to join the Federation. “At the first 
session of thr; Round Table Conference, when the Princes 
offered of their own accord to join British India, they were 
acclaimed as saviours. The daimios of Japan could not have 
got more praise for their self-abnegation. St. James’s Palace 
rang with our hallelujas. The hotels where the Princes 
stayed reeked with the incense that w'e burned. To use Lord 
Beaconsfield's words, we laid it on, not with the spoon, but 
with the trowel. Like the gods, whose kindred they are, 
they were greatly pleased, but unlike the gods, their boons 
are slow, puny, begrudged.” He then described how puny 
and begrudged they were. “To begin with, they render the 
Dominionhood of India fundamentally defective by look- 
ing to the Crown for the maintenance of treaty rights and 
the exercise of paramountcy. Then they reduce the scope of 
federation until it is thin and anaemic, and many Indian 
politicians think it is not worth while. . . . They cannot 
tolerate a federal citizenship. They will not hear of funda- 
mental rights. They will nominate their own agents to the 
legislature. . . . We have met them on most, if not all, of 
these demands. Yet, their utterances are full of the sacri- 
fices they have made for the sake of Mother India.” With 
the cross-bench mind, which has all along been his distin- 
guishing characteristic, he made allowance for the difficul- 
ties, of the Princes. “But it is no use getting vexed. They 
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have their own difficulties and some of these are great. By 
heredity and by training they abhor democracy and may 
well have vague fears from association with a big partner 
long used to the ways of democracy. . . . Still I pay glad 
homage to the statesmanship and high courage of many 
members of the Princely order. Mysore and Baroda, Bika- 
ner and Bhopal have been steadfast in the cause of federa- 
tion and are today fighting 'valiantly for it. ... Through 
these we make one last appeal to the representatives of 
the ancient houses: ‘Pray, don’t holri uj) things any mure, 
come in and carji undying glory’."’ 

Sastri presided over a public nH'oling in Madras in 
February, 1933, to consider the results of tlie Round Table 
Conference, and while frankly dissecting its defects and 
asking for improvements, made it clear that the Indian 
nationalist representatives at the ('Conference did not 
deserve to be censured; they had done their best, and it 
was not their fault that they did not succeed. 

The British Government publislied a ^\dii(e Paper con- 
taining their concrete proposals fo)’ IndiaJi constitutional 
reform, which raised a storm of j)rotest since they were 
more reactionary than expected. Sastri subjiiitted it to a 
searching and restrained analysis. The jdirase “Dominion 
Status” was conspicuous by its absence; federation was held 
up; safeguards were inserted in “the common inlerests of 
India and Britain”; safeguards exclusively in the i}iterest 
of Britain were inserted; the Govenimenl of India was 
weakened by the sej^aratioji of the Viceroy and the Gov- 
ernor-General; and the subjf'cts of the Indian States were 
left severely in the cold. He also criticisexi the Debate in 
the House of Commons on the White Paper anrl contrasted 
the promises of the erstwhile Laboui’ Government with the 
performance of the Conserva^^ives then in powei’. Lord 
Irwin, later Lord Halifax, the Conservative Viceroy under 
the Labour Government, had expressly used the phrases 
‘^Dominion Status” and “safeguards in the interests of 
India.” The Conservatives avoided the use of the first and 
expanded the latter to include British interests. With bitter 
sarcasm, Sastri said: ^True, too true, it was a Halifax who 
first let the fatal syllables (Dominion Status) profane his 
lips. But was he not then in the service of those enemies of 
the Empire, the blaspheming socialists? ... It was the 

* Servant of India, February 9, 1933, p. 65. 
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Labour men that perpetrated the enormity!” 

So many were the reactionary features in the White 
Paper that nationalist Indians preferred the status quo ante 
to the proposed reforms. Sastri thought that it was a doc- 
trine of despair and pleaded that, though repulsed, Indians 
should make concerted attempts to better the reforms and, 
in any event, not boycott them. He appealed to Govern- 
ment to release Mahatma Gandhi who was then in prison 
and implored the Congress leaders to take their share in 
the reconstruction of Indian polity. ^'They must remember 
that in this sphere there is no standing still; if places are 
not filled by the right men, they will be filled by the wrong 
men; if things are not done w^ell, they will be done badly; 
if the interests of the nation are neglected, those of the 
minorities and their allies will be consolidated; and every 
day lost will mean a year lost to our children with less and 
less chance of repair. Meanwhile, we must l ally our forces, 
sadly demoralised by the White Paper and the Commons 
debate, and endeavour at the next stage to gain a hearing 
for our views. 

In April, 1933, Sastri attended the session of the Liberal 
Federation held in Calcutta to consider the White Paper 
and made, as usual, a weighty and constructive speech, 
advocatijig improvements in the scheme of reform. In June, 
he went to Poona and during his short stay there he met 
Mahatma Gandhi every day while the Conference called by 
the Congress was in Session and pleaded that Civil Disobe- 
dience should be dropped and Council Entry favoured. His 
appeal failed at the moment. Though the proceedings of 
the Congress Conference were sought to be kept secret, 
there was wholesale leakage, much to the satisfaction of 
the Government and discomfiture of the Congress. The 
Mahatma would not abandon Civil Disobedience, and as 
mass action was found to be impracticable, he would con- 
fine it to individuals like himself. The other Congi'ess 
leaders were against Civil Disobedience, mass or individual, 
and in favour of entering the legislatures, but would not 
forgo the Mahatma’s leadership. As a compromise, mass 
Civil Disobedience was not abandoned but suspended 
till August, 1933, when it was to be resumed if the 
Government did not come to terms with the Mahatma* 
The Viceroy unceremoniously and even insolently , l?e* 

* Servant of India^ April 13, 1953, p. 172. 
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fused to meet the Mahatma unless Civil Disobedience 
was abandoned. 

There were differences among the nationalists also. Some 
of them, including some members of the Servants of India 
Society, were in favour of “rejecting" the reforms, while 
Sastri and others favoured working them for what they 
were worth. There was no difference as to the unsatisfactory 
nature of the reforms, but there was as to the course of 
action to be adopted. In a letter dated Xovember 9, 1933, 
to a colleague in the Servants of India Society, Sastri 
observed: 

point of dijforence between ns as to llie desirability of 
allying ourselv('s wit!) Clnireliill in order to gel the Bill thrown 
out by th(' TTouse of ('oninioiis is ji vtay good illiistratioii of the 
differenee of iiH*ntahly belwedi T :iin clear that it is 

futile and that therefore we should not waste labour aial thought 
on it but find some agrc'ed item of w’ork whieli may hav(‘ little 
more promise. You juid others are equally clear that, whether 
it proves futile or not, the mere effort is worth making. It is a 
question entirely of judgment. 

^^You arc not just to me if you believt‘ that I advocate in- 
action; I airi keen on oj’ganising for C^ouneil entry, so that, with 
the best men in, the jiiiseliief of the communalists and special 
interest peui)le may be countered as far as possible. The mis- 
govermnent of the next few years will be ap])alling, and every- 
thing that can be done must be done to mitigate it. The good 
men will be in a minority. I admit. But a minority may be a 
powerful check on the majority, if they are not dispirited or 
liable to be bought. 

“Congressmen who are out of this j)rogrfiinine are not eager 
to work with Liberals in this part of India. On your side the 
same contempt for Liberals is not manifested, but there may be 
other difficulties of which I am not aware*. 

“You cannot say that I have been reticc'nt. My views have 
been clearly stated more than once Time, T liaveri’t written in 
the Servant of India. But is it necessary that more than two 
members should use the Society\s organ for mutual disputation? 
Kodanda Rao represents my side well enough. 

The other view, namely, rejection, was presented by 
another Member of the ^rvants of India Society under 
. the pen-name 'Dbserver.^^ Sastri commented : 
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“It is difficult to get me to use the word reject I have a 
rooted dislike, since the days of the Montagu-Chelmsford Con- 
stitution, for the word. It is nothing, in my opinion, but an 
empty brag. The Constitution is certain to come. The Country 
cannot reject it. Tlien, those who use tiie war-cry must at least 
reject it, ?.e., have notliing to do with it. Do you ask the Liberal 
Party to non-cooperate now? . . . Then you must not use a word 
that commits you to non-cooperation. 

“But 1 am clear that the Liberal Paily must cooperate. I 
have given the reason already. Kindly do not suspect me of any 
personal ambition.” 

Sastri continued his argument in a letter to another 
colleague. 

“To complete my argument, 1 have to state why I consider 
it futile to get Parliament to throw out the Bill. Two considera- 
tions clinch the matter. The minorities and the special interests,^ 
inclusive of the Princes, are keen on the new changes. The 
party in jjower in Britain are anxious to frame a constitution 
which will maintain their hold by giving the domination in India 
to their natural allies, the conservatives. It may be said that 
even Sapru contemplates noii-cuoi)eration in case the constitu- 
tion in the end is too bad. I am not sworn to follow Sapru. I 
think him wrong. ... As for our representative capacities, Sapru 
confessedly cannot sjieak for anybody but himself. I represent 
a party, small and uninfluential, it is true. In my judgment that 
party must cooperate and will. Not for love of the Government 
or the constitution but to be a chock on the communalists.”^ 

The controversy continued between Iavo sets of members 
of the Servants of India Society and Sastri returned to the 
subject in another letter to a colleague. 

“Cei tainly, you understand my position. You do not approve 
of it. That is anotlier matter. As to condemning the White 
Paper, I have done as much as any member of the Society who 
is not actually a journalist, and my condemnation is unreserved. 

. . . Kodanda Rao is, generally speaking, representative of my 
way of thinking. In a long argument, he and I must differ on 
some detailed steps. On certain points I agree more with 
server.’ On the meaning of the word 'Reject’ I believe you are 

^ 5.7.5. Weekly Letter ^ November 16, 1933. 
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wrong. ^Condemn/ ‘Loath/ ‘Detest/ ‘Execrate/ ‘Abhor^ — any 
word will do” 

In a communication dated November 29, 1933, to a 
colleague in the Society, Sastri expressed pleasant surprise 
that the President of Ihe T3engal Presidency Muslim League 
took a line similar lo his, wlien he said that the constitu- 
tion was rotten but to talk of rejection was moonshine and 
mentioned that the Muslims and the non-Brahmins of 
Madras were eager for the new 1 ‘egime. 

Sastri participated in the annual session of the National 
Liberal Federation of India held in Madras in Christmas 
week of 1933. He declined to preside over an all-parties con- 
ference which was proposed by some Bombay Liberals on 
the ground that ho had disqualified himself for the office 
by having coimnitted himself to the view that there w'as 
no hope of securing improvements in the White Paper 
and that India had no choice but to work the new constitu- 
tion. The proposed conference was dropped. In January, 
1934, Sastri gave important lectures on the White Paper at 
the Ranado Hall, Madras, in which he reviewed it compre- 
hensively and indicated the comse of action which should 
be followed. At the outset, he denied Winston Churchill’s 
allegation in the British House of CVnnmons that Sastri 
had recommended the White Paper to Indians because of 
its several advantages, including the right of secession. 
never recommended the White Papei*,” affirmed Sastri and 
asked: ^TTow could I?” Every forwai'd step towards demo- 
cracy was neutralised by two anti-democratic safeguards. 
He attached great significance to the deliberate omission 
of Dominion Status in the White Paper. He revealed its 
'^secret history” as applied lo India. When sympathetic 
British statesmen j^roposed to insert the phrase in constitu- 
tional documents, objection was raised by the other Domi- 
nions on the ground that India was not their equal in status. 
“India cannot wait,” declared Sastn, “on the pleasure of 
the Dominions to acquiie Dominion Status.” In Britain, 
Lord Salisbury, who was very influential, had gone the 
length of saying that Britain was not bound to honour the 
pledge of Dominion Status because it was conditional, and 
the conditions were in)practicable, and so it was more 
honourable to break it than to keep it. Lord Reading, the 
JLiberal ex-Viceroy, supported it at the first session of the 
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Round Table Conference but evaded it when the Conserva- 
tives came to power. Lord Irwin, who had himself {Pro- 
claimed the pledge when he was Viceroy under the Labour 
Government, also by-passed it later. ^Tt grieves me beyond 
words,” exclaimed Sastri, ‘'to have to say that he too ran 
away from it.’' Even more heart-breaking was the change in 
the attitude of Ramsay Macdonald who, as Prime Minister 
in the Labour Government, authorised it but who, as the 
head of the National Government which was dominated by 
the Conservatives, shied away from it. In bitter humour, 
Sastri remarked that he behaved like his “constitutional 
sovereign” — as advised by his ministers! Lord Willingdon, 
the Viceroy, was alone in repeating the pledge of Dominion 
Status. He had, however, been warned by Sir Samuel Hoare, 
the Conservative Secretary of State for India, that it was 
inadvisable to do so as Dominion Status was a far-off 
dream. But he was permitted some indulgence and excused 
some escapades in view of his “success” in putting down 
the Congress and rectifying Lord Ii'win’s “mistakes"! When 
Lord Willingdo«i said that he expected in his own term of 
office to become a “constitutional” Viceroy, he was trounced 
for it by ('Churchill, and Sir Samuel mouthed that forbidden 
phrase for the solo purpose of explaining that Lord Willing- 
don did not mean it! 

The Conservative Government spoke in two voices on 
the safeguard^. When addressing Indians, they said that 
they would be invoked only in (unergoncies and would fall 
into desuetude in course of time when they might be 
formally repealed. When speaking to the Minorities and the 
British vested interests, they assured that the safeguards 
were meant to l)e used normally and not exceptionally! “The 
mere existence of these safeguards,” observed Sastri, “is 
a menace to the growth of the Constitution.” 

Sastri had little doubt that the objective of the British 
Conservatives was to make progress towards Dominion 
Status under a future Labour Government extremely dif- 
ficult, if not impossible. But as an optimist, he would not 
give up hope of better turns of fortune, if only the national 
spirit was kept alive, and not allowed to be swamped by the 
cominunalists. “I look forward to the time, it will not be 
long, when this blight will pass away from our land; the 
rains will fall; Ihere will be green all round and the air will 
be once more fragrant with hope. When that day dawns^ Go4 
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grant that the national spirit should be there so that our 
children and our children's children may reap a rich and 
sustaining harvest.’' But at the moment he saw no hope of 
the Constitution being improved in the national and demo- 
cratic direction. He also saw no hope of Indians uniting 
to reject it. ''The White Paper Constitution is coining. We 
have got to reconcile ourselves to it. It is impossible for us 
to reject it. We cannot g»'f India to do so, for India is not 
united.” He was opposed to non-cooperation. It was one 
thing to disobey a law considered immoral and incur the 
penalties, but it was quite a different matter when in cold 
blood the statute book of the land was ransacked to dis- 
cover a law in order to break it just for the sake of break- 
ing a law and going to jail. The two things were absolutely 
unlike. 

It was pushing to '‘romantic lengths” the doctrine that 
every freeman liad responsibility for every wrong done 
which he did not resist actively. "This is an unfortunate 
world," said Sastri, "where so many profound and wide- 
spread wrongs have thriven for long ages. If a man is to go 
to jail because there is some' wrong arounfl him, he can 
never come out of it.” He contijiued. "In this world the 
only place where a man can call his soul his own is the jail. 
Once you go there you are divested of your responsibilities. 
Somebody else takes charge of you. ... In other words, by 
getting into jail, by depriving yourself of your freedom, by 
putting yourself entirely uiifler the authority and direction 
of other people, you cease morally to lie responsible for the 
evils around you.” 

Sastri did not agree with this ])hilosophy of running 
away from the befalling evil; he would stay and try to 
mitigate it. If a family was threatened by some catastrophe, 
should its head run away and seek his absolution elsewhere, 
or stay with it, bear the incidental hardships and privations, 
and, if possible, take more than his share of them and 
shield the members depending on him? In passionate and 
solemn tones, he exhorted: 

"It is when trouble is acute, when the difficulties are greatest, 
that is to say, though it seeras hard to say it, when the Consti- 
tution is the worst, it is then that the duty of the citizen to 
perfonn all his functions is most strong. If I realise my duty, it 
is just the time when I should not close my eyes, when I should 
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not fold my arms, and when I should not shut up my brain in 
inactiviL} . It is a {*hallcnfj;e to whatever is best, most active and 
most efficient in me.” 


Sastri gianted that (^ivil Disobedience had met with 
some success as long as Government met non-violence with 
non-violence, though even then the people suffered more 
than the Government. But when it was met with violence, 
it failed. He challenged: “If you can tell me something 
which will hit the Government without hitting the people 
far more, T shall be pleased. But nobody has devised such a 
remedy till now. And it will be a miracle of an argument 
w^hich \vill persuade me to. hit our people terribly in order 
that Government may be Idt slightly.” He acknowledged 
that such little success as Civil Disobedience achieved was 
due to the fact that the opponent was the British Govern- 
ment, which was slowest to use full force and quickest to 
abandon it. 

Sastri’s anticipations regarding India's attitude towards 
the White Papew (’'onstitution came true in due course. 
Those who stood for its “rejection” started explaining that 
they did no! mean to boycott it, nor seek to destroy it from 
within, but make the best use of it and prevent worse 
hapi^ening. There was a mighty shift of opinion in the Con- 
gress and the great majority of Congressmen preferred 
entering the Councils to boycotting them. Mahatma Gandhi 
retired from the Congress but gave his blessing to the co- 
operators so that thev worked as part of the Congress and 
with the goodwill of the Mahatma. Sastri welcomed this 
new move towards constitutional cooperation. 

The Congress had taken an equivocal position regarding 
the Communal Award, which u as really the decision of the 
British Government and not an award. It would neither 
accept nor reject the Award on merits and argued that 
since it rejecterl the White Paper, the Communal Award, 
which was part of it, was automatically rejected! Sastri 
discounted this plea. The new legislatures would be elected 
on the basis of the Awarrl, and it was not possible to ignore 
it when entering the councils. He ])ointed out that the Bri- 
tish Government had given several opportunities to Indians 
to settle their communal problem between themselves and 
stepped in only when they failed. “Indians had no right to 

^ Servant of India^ May 17, 1934, p. 239. 
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quarrel with it/’ said Sastri, 'dt was a bitter pill, but they 
fully deserved it.” 

The Congress Parliamentary Party proposed to “reject” 
the new Constitution by voting against it in the legislatures 
and organise* a Constituent Assembly to draft a constitution 
for India. Sastri discounted the j))’ 0 ]^()sal of constituent 
assembly as impracticabl(\ considering that Indians could 
not compose their conujuinal differences. The attempt would 
be a complete and ignominious failure. 

It is interesting to recall that the idea of a Constituent 
Assembly had been mooted l)y Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon 
on behalf of the India League of Lond(>]i and had been 
supported by some of the most prominent leadens of the 
British Labour Party, including David Crenfell, M.P., 
Harold Laski, H. N. BiaiDford, and above all, by George 
Lansbury. The last had said that ?!ie fntin*e constitution of 
India should be settled by hidians themselves as none made 
by Britain was likely to receive willing acceptance. “There 
was only one way out for a Socialist Governmenl. They 
should summon, or ask Indians themselves to summon a 
Constituent Assembly and hand over to that Assembly the 
task of fleciding the future Government of India.'"' 

Sastri was opposed to aiiy apprecial)le interval between 
the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy and Federation 
under the White Paper plan because he beared that some 
of the autonomous provinces might delay oi* even defeat 
Federation and invoke the Gon^tituejit Assembly for the 
purpose. 

The Indian National Congress met in Bombay in the 
last week of October, 1934. The session was significant in 
that the Mahatma retired from the Congress, that it for- 
mally dropped Civil Disobedience, reserving it to the 
Mahatma, that it changed its Constitution an(l sanctioned 
Council-entry. It was a major crisis for the Congress. The 
changes in the Congress ConstitTition were made at the 
instance of the Mahatma, though he himself left the organi- 
sation. Sastri criticised tho changes. One of them was that 
the phrase “legitijiiate and peaceful” was replaced by 
^'truthful and non-violent.” If raised a storm of protest in 
/the Congress itself, but the Mahatma’s wash prevailed. This 
amendment laid on Congressmen, said Sastri, a moral obli- 
gation which few would be able to fulfil. “If each Congress- 

, " Servant of India, July 19, 1934, p. 336 
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man has to take a vow to be truthful and non-violent in 
thought, word and deed, we may have to establish confes- 
sionals in every street, and every one of us should assume 
the role of censor or a sort of sleepless constable prying 
not only on the deeds but also on the speech and thoughts 
of our neighbours." The Indian National Congress, remark- 
ed Sastri, was not a religious organisation meant for the 
purification of the character of its members but a political 
bodj'. If a man was truthful and non-violent in thought, 
word and deed, he would be entitled to highest reverence. 
But it would be wrong to foist such standards on ordinary 
men, who, if they took the vow, would disobey it. “Such 
was the complexity of this world, such was the difficulty of 
the doctrine of truth psychologically and morally that it 
was a sober fact that every one of them made statements 
which were variations, half-variations, or fractional varia- 
tions of the truth. Such doctrines would promote hypocrisy 
or the morbid consciousness of violating impo.ssible vows. 
They would keep out of the Congress sincere patriots and 
make united action difficult.” 

The Congress Parliamentary Party said, among other 
things, that if would vote against the White Paper and 
insist on a Constituent As.semblv based on adult franchise 
or as near it as possible. The Party would not, however, 
convene the Assembly and draw up a constitution, which 
was bound to be rejected by the Covernment. On the other 
hand, it would insist on the Government calling the 
Assembly, .as it alone had the authority to do so, unless the 
people made a successful revolution, which the Party did 
not contemplate. The Party would miss no opportunity to 
render the maximum national service possible under the 
limitations of the Constitution and. in particular, secure 
the repeal of repressive laws. Constitutional cooperation 
could go no further! 

The Partv reiterated that it would neither accept nor 
reject the Communal Award, because the Muslims in 
general welcomed it and the Hindus and Sikhs rejected it. 
It hoped to secure an agreed solution when possible. As the 
White Paper was worse than the Award, the Party would 
concentrate on the “rejection” of the former. The Muslim 
Unity Board, representing all the Muslim organisations, 
said that it could not accept the White Paper because it 
did iiot provide for full autonomy for the provinces and. 
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give residuary powers to them. It would not, however, allow 
any change in the Communal Award till such time as an 
agreed settlement was reached. The Hindu Mahasabha 
manifesto confined itself to the Communal Award and 
rejected it and insisted on the abolitioi^ of communal electo- 
rates ami weightages. It also ijisisted Oiat residuary i)owers 
should vest in the Federation and uot in the provinces. 
When Sastri did not hesitate to give out his personal 
opinion, the Liberal Party merely repeated in August, 1934, 
what it had said in April, 1933: it disapproved the White 
Paper but did not indicate what to do about it. 

It happens that during election cam})aigns. contestants 
decry their rivals, not alwa^^'s w'ith justification. Sastri was 
rouscrl to intervention when Rhulabhai Desai, the leader 
.of the Congress Parliamentary Party, in his speech in Bom- 
bay on September 17, 1934, referred to a private conversa- 
tion between him and Sastri in Coimbatore some wToks 
earlier on the implications of ^Vonstitiitionnl’^ in political 
agitation and traduced the Liberals and Cokhale. Bhulabhai 
Desai said that the Liberals interpreted 'Constitutional’^ to 
mean cowardly selfishness and attributed it to Cokhale. 
Sastri indignantly repudiated the "cruel caricature” which 
was neither truthful nor non-violent, neither legitimate nor 
peaceful. Cokhale had defined constitutional agitation in 
unmistakable terms. It included appeals to justice at one 
end and passive resistance and non-pavment of taxes at the 
other but excluded violent revolution or action indepen- 
dently of the Government of the day. At the same time, 
all that was constitutional was not expedient and wise. 

In November, 1934, before the publication of the Report 
of the Joint Select Committee of the British Parliament on 
the White Paper, elections were ordered in India under the 
existing Constitution. It was clear by then that the Com- 
mittee's Report would be more reactionary than the White 
Paper. It was suspected that Government wished the elec- 
tions took place before the worst was confirmed and perhaps 
provoked a boycott. As soon as it was known that elections 
would take place, political parties accelerated their election 
campaigns. 

Ill the general elections held in November, 1934, the 
Congress obtained large majorities. The Report of the Joint 
Select Committee was published on November 23, 1934, 
/ft few days after the elections. As anticipated, it proved to 
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be more reactionary and disappointing than the White 
Paper. The Bombay Liberals noted with profound dis- 
appointment that the Report, instead of removing the 
serious defects and shortcomings of the White Paper, 
had introduced further very undesirable features which 
tended seriously to make the responsible self-govern- 
ment that it professed to construct for India almost 
entirely illusory and asserted that the new constitu- 
tion would not be acceptable to India and would, instead 
of allaying, intensify political discontent in the country. 
The Congress said that the Report was in several respects 
worse than the White Papei* and resolved that it should 
be rejected. 

At the annual session of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion of India held in Poona in the Christmas week of 1934,^ 
Sastri moved the principal Resolution which said that the 
Report of the Select Committee was not wanted. In the 
course of his speech, he made it clear that ^Sve wish with 
all our heart that we were let alone.’’ But he recalled that 
Government had announced that the new constitution was 
workable and there were people willing to work it. He re- 
called how he had all along pleaded that l^ominion Status 
and Federation should be achieved together and that the 
one should not be sacrificed for the other. He was disap- 
pointed that the Princes set more store on Federation and 
weakened Dominion ‘Status. He implored the Princes to 
“guard themselves against the fate which might overwhelm 
them, the fate of those who are content to be used as 
blocks in the way of India’s march towards her destinJ^ 
They may be safe today, but one day India will be fully 
aroused and competent to express herself and treat properly 
those that dul not help but allowed themselves to be used as 
hindrances to her destiny.” This was a grave warning to 
the Princes, as grave as Sastri's temperament permitted. 
The Liberals, said Sastri, might be “chronic cooperators,” 
but the Government non -cooperated by rejecting every 
single suggestion they made and was not, therefore, entitled 
to their willing cooperation. “It is impossible for the 
Liberals,” declared Sastri, “to give an atom of cooperation.” 
But cooperate they must in the sense of performing a duty 
under difficulty and discouragement, lest worse befall, 

Sapru was not surprised or hurt by the deliberate omis- 
sion of Dominion Status by Government and suggested that 
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it was due to defects in Indians themselves. Sastri dis- 
agreed. The defects were there, he said, when Government 
declared for Dominion Status and did Jiot emerge since 
then. India might be unable to exact the fulfilment of the 
promise, but was not called upoti to smile when she was 
insulted. He contested Sapru's thesis that the Report of 
the Joint Select Committee was the result oi negotiations 
on equal terms between the British and the Indian repre- 
sentatives. Indians had full opportunities to ventilate their 
arguments but not one of them was accepted by the Com- 
mittee. The Constitution ajuouiited. therefore, to imposi- 
tion by a superior authority on a lielpless body. He, how- 
ever, agreed with ,Sapru that the proposed Constitution was 
in some respects an impiovement on the existing one. but 
the advance was so slight as to be negligible, particularly 
when judged by the hopes laised at the first session of the 
Round Table Conference in 1930. He also agi’eed with 
Sapru that India had not the powei’ to reject the proposed 
Constitution and should, therefore, work it for what it was 
worth. Technically it would be. cooperation, but it would 
not be enthusiastic and pleasurable and satisfyiiig but a 
painful duty to be undertaken under ditficiilty and dis- 
couragement. Sastri did not. liowe\er, siiai’O Sapru's loss of 
hope of a brighter future. He had tlie ho])c that the British 
Labour Party, which promised Dominion Status when it 
was last in office, would, when it came to power next, redeem 
the pledge. 

Sastri confessed that, like Mahatma Gandhi, he had a 
soft corner for the Princes and pleaded with them to make 
common cause, with their subjects and the British Indian 
nationalists to secure Dominion Status for India rather 
than listen to the flatteries of the British and block India’s 
progress. They were looking to the British rather than to 
their subjects for their survival. Ho repeated his warning 
that time was against them. “The British Crown had no 
charms by which it could shield the Princes of India from 
the change which it has itself undergone under the pressure 
of popular ideas. Their subjects and the people of British 
India are rapidly learning how closely they are inter-depen- 
dent and cannot be kept after Federation in different poli- 
tical strata. The safety of the Princes is in guiding and 
directing democracy, not in thwarting it. Fortune is not 
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going to be kinder to them than nature to King Canute.”’ 
The Princes did not heed the earnest appeal and friendly 
warning of Sastri. Time overtook them in 1947 when the 
British Labour Government renounced paramountcy and 
the Princely States ceased to be. 

The Government of India Bill, based on the Joint Select 
Committee’s Report, was presented to the British Parlia- 
ment on December 12, 1934, and received the Royal Assent 
on August 4, 1935. In the meanwhile, the Indian Legisla- 
tures, Central and Provincial, discussed the Bill. In the 
Indian Legislati\'c Assembly Government shrank from 
facing the vote of the elected members only but insisted 
that the official members also should vote and, of course, 
they voted for the (lovei nment. Tlie Congress moved a reso- 
lution that Jio legislation based on the Bill be proceeded 
with. It was defeated. Jinnah's aJiiendnumt, which approved 
of the Communal aAvard, disapjwoved of the Provincial part 
of the Bill and denouiiced its Federal ])art, was carried, 
in spite of the oppo,sition of the Govermnent. The defeat 
made no appreciable difference to the British Government 
which went ahead witli the Bill and enacted it. The Pro- 
vincial part of the Act was brought into operatio)i in April, 
1937. 

While rejecting the Constitution as reactionary, the 
Congress decided to op]30se it not only from without the 
legislatures but also from withiti them, and accordingly 
contested the General Flections. Its object was partly to 
display its strength and partly to prevent non-Congress 
politicians from working the Act. It obtained clear majo- 
rities in several provinces, but declined to accept office. 
Whereupon, the concerned Governors Jiominated interim 
ministries. Madras was one of them. Sastri was invited to 
head the Madras Ministry, but he declined to do so because 
it was against the democratic spirit of the Constitution. 
Later, the Congress changed its mind, and Mr. C. Raja- 
gopalachari became the Chief Minister of the Congress 
Ministry in Madras. Sastri heartily congratulated the Con- 
gress on having taken office in order to work the Constitu- 
tion and not to wreck it from within. He himself accepted 
nomination to the upper chamber, the Legislative Council, 
on July 14, 1937. 

In his speech on January 31, 1938,, Sastri supported tihe 

' Strvant of Indio, January 10, 193S, p. 14. , ■ 
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Madras Congress Government’s Resolution that the British 
Government, instead of imposing the Federal part of the 
Constitution, should devise an alternative plan, if transi- 
tional, for the Central Government in consultation with 
the Responsible Provincial Goverjiments and other national 
leaders. He supported it because it did not ask for an Indian 
Constituent Assembly to draft a Constitution to be auto- 
matically endorsed by the British Government; it did not 
assert that the Congress alone represented India; and it did 
not refuse to work the Federal part of the Constitution even 
if imposed, but only reqiioste(l the British Government to 
formulate an alternative arrangement, free from the defects 
of the Federation as envisaged in the Act of 1935. He was, 
however, doubtful if such an alternative was f(*asible. At 
the same time, he emphatically repiidialed the assertion 
of a non-Congress legislator that the Aei of 1935 was the 
result of cooperation between Bidia and Britain and 
pointed out that every single Indian suggestion was rejected 
by Britain, and the Act was, tJiereforc, an unmitigated 
imposition. 

The Congress Government proposed salaries for Minis- 
ters which were more than what Maliatma Gandhi had 
advised and less than what Sastri would approve. In the 
course of his speech on September 10, 1937, Sastri described 
himself as a ^‘timid and humble Freshman from the Univer- 
sity of self-denial," while the (\)ngress Ministers had takeii 
the ^'Doctorate degree”! While he acknowledged the very 
great self-sacrifice which the Ministers had made, he con- 
gratulated them on treating Mahatmas advice for still 
lower salaries as a '^counsel of perfectioJi” and ventured to 
depart from it to some extent. At the same time, he wished 
that the Ministry did not set a precedent of inadequate 
salaries which would embarrass their successors. He pointed 
out that only a Ministry in office could propose an 
increase in Ministerial salaries, and it would be most embar- 
rassing to any Ministry to do so, and suggested that perma- 
nent salaries should not be based on the priiiciple of self- 
sacrifice. In his reply, the Government spokesman twitted 
Sastri with having violated his own advice; for Sastri had 
asked for and accepted, as Vice-Chancellor of the Anna- 
malai University, a salary which was much less than the 
statutory one, and thereby set a bad precedent! 

Sastri favoured the pruning of the higher salaries of 
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Government servants but not of those who received Rs. 100 
a month or less. He supported Prohibition as an experiment 
and not as a settled policy to be universalised in three years, 
as proposed by the Ministry. He pleaded that Basic Educa- 
tion and Hindi should be treated as experiments and not 
be made compulsory, and noted with satisfaction that the 
Resolution on the Wardha Scheme of Basic Education, 
passed at the Haripura session of the Congress, did not 
mention “self-support” as one of its essential features. He 
opposed the (lovernnient's Agriculturists’ Relief Bill on the 
ground that it did not go far enough and did not protect 
the wives and children of agriculturists a)id the labourers, 
and that it proposed merely to scale doAvn their debts and 
not to wipe them out altogether. When the Government 
proposed to constitute a committee to enquire into the 
zamindari system and restricted its member, sliip to members 
of the Legislature, Sastri advised that the committee should 
represent all interests concerned, and should have a judicial 
officer as its chairman. He opposed the Government’s policy 
of penalising mill cloth in order to help the hand-loom 
industry. He opposed also the Temple Entry Bill, which 
proposed to thr'ow open Hindu temples to Harijans. In his 
view, the refonn .should be brought about by public opinion 
and not by law. 

When a Ministerial spokesman criticised him of unfair 
attacks, Sastri rejoined: “It is not my idea to make any 
improper accusations of the Goverimient, nor do I think I 
shall be entitled to come under the description of an intelli- 
gent, capable and well-informed person, but I have good 
intentions and 1 think they are sufficient substitutes for 
these admirable and rare qualities.” 

In 1939, when the Second World War broke out and 
Britain committed India to it without her consent, the 
Congress Ministries resigned, and the Governors carried 
on the administration with appointed “Advisers” and 
without legislatures. 
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Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar, his great friend and admirer, 
and founder of the Annamalai University, had recjiiested 
Sastri to be its first Vice-('hance]lor in 1929 . But on account 
of his deputation abroad, he was unable to take up the 
office. In 1935 , the Raja persuaded him to do so. As he was 
contemplating retiring from political work, Sastri was 
attracted by the opportunity to return to his first love, 
education, and consecrate the last years of his life to it. He 
would not accept the statutory salary of the office, but only 
a small honorarium. He took charge on June 26 , 1935 , for 
three years. He found the work easy and interesting and 
spoke of enjoying his holiday from politics. 

The Raja named the main hall of the University as the 
“Sastri Hall” and presented a portrait of Sastri which was 
unveiled by the Chancellor, the British Governor of 
Madras, Lord Erskine, on October 31 . 1935 . Erskine paid a 
tribute to the “Sastri spirit,” the .spirit of renunciation and 
service of the sanyasin of old adaptofl to modern life and 
hoped that “a life nobly lived such as his will surely call 
out what is noble” among those who came into contact 
with him. Commenting on the event, the Indian Social 
Reformer of Bombay said that Sastri looked with equal eye 
on praise and frown of the multitude no less than of the 
official world. And added: “At the first two Round Table 
Conferences Sastri outshone the Labour Premier in elo- 
quence and rather piqued him by his sincerity. He was 
unceremoniously dropped out of the third and subsequent 
proceedings. Sir Annamalai Chettiar, the founder of the 
University that bears his name, did a public service by 
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persuading Mr. Sastri to accept the honorary office of Vice- 
Chancellor. He has enhanced it by the presentation of this 
magnificent portrait to the University. Sir Annamalai Qiet- 
tiar is no longer in the good books of the Justice Party. 
Mr. Sastri, as a Brahmin, is as hateful to it as a Jew to a 
Nazi. Lord Erskine’s association with the foundation which 
concerns the two men is sure to cause heart-burnings in the 
Ministerial camp. As a sign that His Excellency intends to 
be above politics, his attendance and speech at the function 
will be justly appreciated.”^ 

Sastri was reappoinled Vice-Chancellor in 1938 for a 
second term of three years but resigned earlier as prolonged 
strikes and disturbances by students, incited by commu- 
nists and others, caused him much sorrow, pain and distress. 
He was disappointed that the Government did not stand by 
him. It was hoped that if Mahatma Gandhi thought that 
such conduct was opposed to non-violence, his advice would 
be respected bj'^ the strikers. When he got to know of the 
seriousness of the situation, the Mahatma promptly issued 
a press statement that in his opinion the methods adopted 
by the strikers was positively violent and implored them to 
desist from them. But his advice was rejected by the strik- 
ers who discounted it as the help rendered by one old man 
to another old man. On the same day, February 23, 1939, 
the Mahatma sent a telegranr to Sastri in which he said: 
“My heart goes out to you. I pity the students who have 
been unworthy of your great stewardship.” Sastri was most 
grateful for it and wired back: “Magnanimity, thy name 
is Gandhi.” 

In his letter of March 13, 1940, informing the Raja of 
Chettinad of his resignation of the Vice-Chancellorship, 
Sastri expressed his sadness and grief at having to lose the 
opportunities of teaching which he enjoyed at the Univer- 
sity and which had been to him “sources of unalloyed satis- 
faction and happiness.” As regards the strike, which was 
aggravated by “officials and non-officials alike by ill-con- 
ceived and mischievous interference,” he acted without 
malice or the desire for vengeance and with mercy and for- 
giveness, and while rusticating two students, readmitted 
some fifty students in spite of the risks involved. 

Next to his own conscience, Sastri valued the goodwill 
and confidence of the Raja, the founder of the University, 

* Servant of Indian November 7, 1935, p. 577. 
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which never wavered and which was ‘^bliss beyond com- 
pare/^ Sastri made the modest claim that he had left the 
University sounder than when he took it five years ago. 
you allow this claim, T ask for no higher recompense. He 
had it in abundance. 

While he w^as Vice-Chancellor at Aiinamalai University, 
Sastri went to Malaya. It was his last mission in the interest 
of Indians abroad. Rubber has been one of the inain pro- 
ducts of that country, and the great bulk of labourers on 
the rubber estates were Indians, recruited from India. When 
there was a depression in the industry about 1930, the 
standard rates of wages were reduced. II lerl to tlie demand 
by some Indians in Malaya that labour (unigration from 
India should be prohibited in the interest of Indian 
labourers already settled in Malaya, while the British plan- 
ters pressed for greater flow of labour supply from India. 
In response to a persistent demand for an eiuiuiry, the 
Government of India deputed Sastri. In aecepling the as- 
signment, he wrote to the Servants of India Society on 
November 10, 1936, for permission. In the course of his 
letter he said: '^Bored and tired, I readily accepted an 
invitation from the Government of India to go as a solitary 
delegate to Malaya and enquire into the conrlitions of 
Indian labour. It didn^t occur to me to ask whether it 
would be easy or hard work, upto or beneath my dignity. I 
merely stipulated that it should be honorary and that iny 
son should be allowed to accompany me as Private Secre- 
tary. ... I have glided into this business without delibera- 
tion. It isn^t dishonourable; it isn’t for private profit; it 
isn’t communal or anti-national. It is service of our people, 
similar in kind, though perhaps not in ]:)restige or oppor- 
tunity, to missions undertaken by our members in the past. 
What more to recommend it? Rather, what was there to 
discommend it? My personal rank and dignity is irrele- 
vant.” 

It was the period of non -cooperation of the Congress 
with the British and Indian Governments because of the 
enactment of the unsatisfactory and in some respects re- 
actionary Government of India Act in 1935. But Sastri 
had no hesitation to cooperate. ^'As to propriety of coope- 
rating with Government at this juncture, my political 
mentality is such that I haven’t the tiniest dot of scruple, 
doubt or compunction. On the contrary, let me own^to a 
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wee bit of malicious glee — I grant it is not conducive to 
serenity of thought — that I am in a position to demonstrate 
in my person that I am wholly opposed to the view that 
leads the Congress High Command to exact surrender of 
titles, abstention from Government-tainted social parties 
and other proofs of an artificially worked-up hatred from 
candidates for election.” 

Sastri’s journey to Malaya was delayed en route in Ran- 
goon, because his son took ill and had to undergo an opera- 
tion. After spending about four weeks in Malaya, Sastri 
returned to India via Ceylon and submitted his Report to 
the Government of India. 

He reported that the conditions of Indian labourers on 
the plantations were not as bad as were depicted by some 
Indian leaders, though capable of improvement, and re- 
commended that non-recruited assisted emigration of 
Indian labour to Malaya should not be prohibited but per- 
mitted to continue. Among several improvements, he sug- 
gested that standard rates of wages, as they prevailed 
before the depression, should be restored as the industry 
had recovered. 

His report was well received in India. The Bombay 
Chronicle, not too friendly to Sastri, said that it was “a 
most satisfactory document,” and that both India and 
Malaya had reason to be grateful to Sastri.*' It was also 
well received by the British planters, but it was hotly and 
bitterly denounced by the Indian leaders in Malaya who 
had asked that assisted labour emigration to Malaya should 
be stopped; if allowed, it must be in return for full citizen- 
ship rights, which should include the right of unrestricted 
emigration and employment of educated Indians in Malaya. 
In his letter of March 20, 1937, to the Government of 
India, Sastri said among other things: “While I should 
rejoice to see our men being entertained outside India in 
service, I cannot reconcile myself to the idea of refusing 
labour to the countries which wish to protect their educated 
men from unlimited competition with ours. . . . My critics 
say that I have discovered in Malaya a paradise for Indian 
labour. I don’t make any such egregious claim. But I main- 
tain that our labour profits in every conceivable respect by 
being allowed to emigrate to Malaya; and it is a sin on 
our part, besides being a most silly bargain, to deny to tens 

® Servant of India, March 11, 1937, p. 99. 
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of thousands of labourers their chance in life in order to 
get half-a-dozen educated men decent employment.”® Since 
nobody in Malaya had political rights at the time, Sastri 
thought it was inappropriate that India should insist on 
Indians alone having them in return for permitting labour 
emigration. 

He realised that his report went counter to the senti- 
ment which had been built up by the Mahatma and 
Andrews against emigration of Indian labour and which 
had been more or less accepted by the Government of India. 
So, he felt much concerned to think that he had made the 
Government’s position difficult, and as.sured it that, if it 
decided to compromise and take a safe line, he would not 
feel hurt in the least degree. “Believe me when I add as 
my particular wish that no consideration for my personal 
feelings ought to turn you one jot from tlie course that 
justice and expediency sugge.st.’’ 


" Letters of Srmivasa Sastri, p. 353. 
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Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru iu his Autobiography, published 
in 1936, was highly critical of Sastri. He had not met Sastri 
often and long enough to form a close personal friendship 
which could rise above political differences. When he had 
freshly returned from England about 1912 ho heard a speech 
of Sastri in Allahabad which gave him a “great shock,” 
because Sasti i, according to Nehru, had advised students to 
obey and be respectful to their teachers and observe the 
rules and regulations of constituted authorities. The advice 
seemed to Nehru to be “goody-goody” and “platitudinous” 
and “somewhat undesirable.” Though he admitted that 
Sastri had not used the “hard word,” he formed the im- 
pression that Sastri advocated students’ “spying” on one 
another and acting as informers! He was aghast at such 
advice and fc'lt that there was a great deal of difference 
between his morality and Sastri’s.' To those who knew him 
more intimately it is incredible that Sastri would have 
advocated spying by students! He and his Master Gokhale 
had suffered from police spying. Tt is most unlikely that he 
would have said or meant what Nehru imagined. It is chari- 
table to conclude that Nehru completely misunderstood 
him. It is doubtful if Nehru would approve today the active 
and premature participation of students in political agita- 
tion and their indiscipline. In fact, he has been discourag- 
ing it. 

Nehru felt “considerable disappointment and resent- 
ment” that Sastri was silent when Mrs. Annie Besant and 
her colleagues were interned and formed the growing con- 
viction that Sastri was not a man of action, and a oisis 

* Nehru: Autobiography, 1947 Edition, p. 30 
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did not suit his genius. There are two kinds of action: 
public agitation and private persuasion. Each has its advan- 
tages and disadvantages. While public agitation gives due 
publicity to the agitator, it may act as a challenge and 
harden the opposite party to mulish obstinacy and delay or 
deny the desired relief. Private persuasion, in so far as it 
involves no open challenge, may produce the desired relief, 
for which the opponent may claim credit. Sastri adopted the 
latter. He used his personal influence with Lord Pentland, 
the Governor, and Montagu, the Secretary of State for 
India, against the internment in the first instance and for 
release in the second. The accusation that Sastri was a 
silent, if not a consenting, party to Mrs. Besant's intern- 
ment is as unfair as the accusation that Gokhale was a 
party to the prosecution of Tilak. As mentioned already, 
Mrs. Besant, at any rate, did not mistake Sastri. 

The characterisation that a crisis did not suit Sastri is 
partly true, for his whole endeavour was to stave off a crisis 
which does nobody good. His cross-bench temperament and 
training did not induce him to be a hot-gospeller for a par- 
tisan cause, and he hesitated to take hasty decisions. He 
himself admitted it frankly, though he perhaps exaggerated 
it. In praising the quick and firm decision of the Govern- 
ment of Travancore in throwing open Hindu temples to 
Untouchables in 1940, Sastri admitted his “weakncvss,” 
though he humorously remarked that he did not want to 
be a witness against himself to posterity: “I may make a 
general confession that I am particularly weak-minded. I 
cannot come to strong and decided resolutions. T am in the 
habit of looking round and round, of weighing things in 
the scales of right and wrong; and, as you know, a man 
who thinks too much of right and wrong is apt to land 
himself in utter confusion. For, the moment of action is 
gone; time for decision is left behind.'’” While impulsive 
action may serve right on occasions, they also serve who 
pause to weigh. 

Nehru was annoyed that Sastri became an Imperial 
Envoy, and while abroad criticised the Congress which was 
then engaged in the struggle against British imperialism in 
India. He was not alone in this respect. Even some of the 
members of the Servants of India Society shared Nehru’s 
resentment. Sastri had, however, repeatedly explained that 

* Thumbnail Sketches, p. 249. 
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his missions abroad were in the interests of India and that 
he rated his love of his country above his regard for the 
Congress and the Mahatma. His attitude was not un^ue 
and unpatriotic, for the Mahatma took the same view. In 
the course of his letter of January 17, 1928, to Nehru, the 
Mahatma said: 

*'The difference between you and me appears to me to be so 
vast and radical that there seems to be no meeting groimd 
between us. I can’t conceal from you my grief that I should lose 
a comrade so valiant, so faithful, so able and so honest as you 
have been; l)ul in s(M’ving a cause, comiadeships have got to be 
sacrificed. The cause must be held superior to all such considera- 
tions.”^ 

Sastri was in good company in holding a cause above a 
person, his country above a party. But political differences 
need not, and should not, disrupt personal relations of res- 
pc'ct and tolerance. Tn the above letter itself, the Mahatma 
referred to his fundamental differences with Sastri in poli- 
tical matters and his cordial personal relations with him. 
Much as the Mahatma regretted that Sastri non-cooperated 
wdth his Non-cooperation, ho did not question Sastri’s 
moral principles and indulge in disparaging remarks. Said 
the Mahatma to Nehru: ^'But this dissolution of comrade- 
ship — if dissolution must come — in no way affects our per- 
sonal intimacy. We have long become members of the same 
family, and we remain such in spite of grave political dif- 
ferences. To take Sastri, for instance, he and J differ in 
political outlook as poles asunder, but the bond between him 
and me that sprung up before we knew political differences 
has persisted and survived the fiery ordeals it had to go 
through.” 

Nehru accused Sastri that by his personal association 
with British officials and with the Round Table Conference 
in London, he gave comfort to the enemies of Indians free- 
dom. In several of his speeches over the years, and more 
particularly in his speech to the Nagpur University Union 
in 1935, Sastri denounced with unusual passion and vehe- 
mence the thesis that political differences should be accom- 
panied and emphasised by social boycotts, and insisted that 
politicians could be and should be gentlemen and be scru- 

* Nehru: A Bunch of Old Letters, p. 57. 
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pulously fair to their political opponents and did not regret 
that it was considered a ^'weakness'^ in him. The Mahatma 
and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu attended the Round Table Con- 
ference in 1931, but not to give comfort to India's enemies. 

vSastri was, as mentioned already, as critical as anybody 
of the British Government's White Paper proposals for 
Indian political reform but had pleaded that Indians should 
work them for what they were worth, instead of resorting 
to boycott and Civil Disobedience. Nehru construed this 
to mean that Sastri advocated that Indians should submit 
to the British GovernnK^it however much they might be 
insulted, crushed, humiliated and exploited. “A worm 
may turn, but not the Indian people, if they followed 
Mr. Sastri’s advice” for, it was v^astri’s “religion.’’ In 
consequence, Nehru concluded that Sastri had “no ])rin- 
ciples or moral or political standards vdiatever.” He 
came to this conclusion notwitlistanding that in several 
speeches and articles Sastri h«ad explained that the 
British proposals could not be effectively boycotted be- 
cause there were a number of Minorities who were willing 
and even anxious to cooperate and they were liable to 
govern the country, with British help, in the interests of 
themselves and sacrifice the general interests and that the 
last position would consequently l)e worse than the first. 
He repeatedly maintained that if he advocated cooperation, 
it was not out of tenderness for th(‘ British I)ut out of solici- 
tude for India. Nehru may admit in ]‘e1rospect that it was 
not Non-cooperation, even when it was led by the Mahatma 
and hiniself, that won independence for India. British rule 
was at its weakest in 1942 when Britain suffered heavily 
i]i the Second World War and the Japanese invasion of 
India was imminent, and the Congress passed the “Quit 
India’' Resolution and even countenanced departure from 
its policy of non-violence to expedite the departure of Bri- 
tain from India. Nevertheless, Non-cooperation was 
crushed. It was only after Britain and the Allies had won 
the War and a Labour Government came to power in Bri- 
tain that India was helped to attain freedom. Even then it 
was Lord Mountbatten’s plan of partition that prevailed, 
accompanied with an unprecedented holocaust, a distressing 
fimle for the preachment of non-violence for over twenty 
years by the Mahatma, Nehru and the Congress. 

When he thought of Sastri, Nehru was reminded of 
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Winston Churchill and the British die-hards. He said: “Mr. 
Winston Churchill could have expressed himself in identical 
language without doing violence to his convictions. And 
yet Mr. Sastri belongs to the Left Wing of the Liberal Party 
and is the ablest of its leaders.” To put it very mildly, the 
comparison between Sastri and Churchill could not have 
been more inappropriate. 

Nehru was greatly antagonised against Sastri on reading 
a press summary of a speech in 1933 in which Sastri was 
reported to have pointed out the danger, if British power 
was suddenly withdrawn, of political movements being 
marked by acute hatred, persecution and oppression of one 
party by another. To judge by the events of 1947, when the 
Mountbatten Plan of revolutionary withdrawal of British 
rule on a proximate and pre-dotermined date superseded the 
Wavell Plan of evolutionary and gradual transfer of power, 
even Nehru might find it hard to deny that Sastri’s cau- 
tious foresight was truer than his own impetuous and opti- 
mistic anticipation. 

Edward Thompson, a great friend of Nehru, in his 
review of his Autobiography , said: 

“And to Srinivasa Sastri in partictilar, he [Nehru] is consis- 
tently and grossly unjust. I would ask him one question on a 
matter dear to him. How many Congressmen have shown Sastri’s 
concern for the Indian Princes’ subjects? Some kinds of courage 
arc ciieapcr than others in India as elsewhere; and Sastri’s 
courage has not been of the cheap kind.”‘ 

In his personal letter of December 6, 1936, to Nehru, 
Thompson said that Nehru’s harshness to Sastri was felt 
by most readers to be the worst flaw in a fine book, and 
hoped that Nehru had probably realised it. Nehru does not 
seem to have realised it yet. 

The Mahatma was apparently uneasy about Nehru’s 
criticisms of Sastri. He propo.sed to write to Nehru suggest- 
ing his seiiding a copy of his book to Sastri. But Sastri dis- 
couraged the move. In the course of his letter of June 11, 
1936, to Mahadev Desai, the Mahatma’s Secretary, Sastri 
said: 

“I endorse and applaud your sentiment: ‘There is nothing in 

* Servant of India, June 4, 1936, p, 266. 
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the world equal to an understanding of those from whom you 
differ/ It is beautifully put. Your good oflSccs and those of the 
Mahatma are always available in this sphere. May I say I am 
grateful for the effoi*t which, as you stale in your letter, has 
already been made? 

^‘But, for this i)ur]u)sc, it is not necessary tliat Mr. Nehru 
should be induced to give me a copy of his book. If he were to 
give a copy to eacli person that stands in his circle of acquaint- 
ance at the distance at which I stand, he should give away 
thousands.* What he would not do in the natural course, he 
need not be made to do. He wouldn^t hesitate to act on the 
Mahatma’s suggestion. But in the corner of his mind the thought 
might occur: 'Why am I asked to do this?’ 

‘*1 won’t labour it any more. My recpiest still is that you 
forbear to write.”"’ 

Ill his letter of July 12, 1936, Sastri said of the 
Mahatma: ^‘His faciilt}^ of keeping private friendships alive 
amidst publio differences is marvellous, and o]ie wishes his 
followers learnt that virtue.” This was obviously a reference 
to Nehru. 

Sastri refrained from replying to Nehru^s criticisms, and 
preferred to put up with them silently. Years later he 
revealed his reaction, which he called his “draw^back,’’ in 
his Tamil arti(d(% 'df 1 Live Again" (freely translated here) ; 

“When one criticises me in the papers or on the platform it 
is not my practice at once to enter into a controversy and imme- 
diately answer the criticism. If any mis-statement has been made 
I would correct it. For a long time I suffered greatly on account 
of this. Some time back, a few years ago, a patriot of unparal- 
leled eminence wrote a book. It sold in lakhs. Few were there 
who did not read it. In that hook he criticised me at great 
length and subjected me to humiliation. Several friends of mine, 
feeling that it was unjust criticism, prompted me to reply in 
defence. To me it appeared unnecessary. Though I had the fear 
that the younger generation on reading this book would have a 
very low opinion of me I thought that there was no way out 
and put up with it. But this idea of mine is by no means the 
outcome of the Gita doctrine that we must treat praise and 
blame alike. Nevertheless, I do have an immense faith and 
desire to live up to that doctrine.” 

* Letters of Srinivasa Sastri^ pp. 135-136. 
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It would be charitable to conclude that Nehru’s harsh 
and unfair criticisms were due primarily to his lack of 
acquaintance with Sastri and to the fact that much of his 
knowledge was based on press summaries which he read in 
jail when he wrote his book. He might have made greater 
efforts subsequently to understand Sastri’s character and 
revised his criticisms in the subsequent editions of his book, 
if he thought it fit. He was good enough to note with evi- 
dent satisfaction that Sastri, of his own accord, made 
amends for a speech which he made in Edinburgh and 
which hurt Nehru because Sastri was reported to have made 
contemptuous references to jail-going by Congressmen. 
Nehru has yet to follow Sastri's example in this respect 
unless he still believes that his estimate of Sastri was justi- 
fied. It is to his credit that he was good enough to make 
some amends, if only negative. He frankly admitted that 
his criticisms of Sastri and the Indian Liberals applied also 
to ^^nany of us in the Congress.” It is more significant that 
the Mahatma, who did not share Sastri ’s political views, 
did not share Nehrus low estimate of Sastri’s moral 
standards. 

Nehru was disappointed that Sastri did not join his 
Civil Liberties Union. He acknowledged that the Servant 
of India did not differ from him in his view^s on civil liber- 
ties and enquired if it represented the Liberals as a whole. 
The Editor replied that the Liberal Party was not homo- 
geneous in tliat respect, even as the Congress was not, since 
they were both formed on the basis of the means for the 
transfer of power from Britain to India. The question was 
broached by Mahatma Gandhi with Sastri in June, 1936, 
to which Sastri made a reference in his letter marked ^^confi- 
dential” and dated June 10, 1936. 

'T mot the Maliatma yesterday in his place by appointment. 
Mahadov Desai, C.R. and Sardar Patel were present. The first 
topic was- Nehru’s circular on the proposed Civil Liberties Union. 
The ]\Tahatma expressed concern that the credit of India was in 
some danger in British Labour and Liberal circles on account 
of the opinions publicly stated by leaders of the Liberal Party 
in India. On being asked, I gave my views frankly. Then, the 
suggestion was made, and later pressed, that I should publish 
my views. The reason was the necessity of correcting the bad 
impression created in Britain by the opinions of Setalvad 
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Sapru, Chintamani and Sivaswami Aiyar & Co. I said these 
things were inevitable and I saw no reason to change my attitude. 
That is to say, having sort of retired from active public life, 
I had not thought it necessary to get into the press, and what 
they said was not sufficient to cause me to seek publicity.” 

Sastri expressed his views in personal letters before this 
interview with the Mahatma and soon after he received 
Nehru’s circular. In the course of his letter of April 29, 1936, 
he said : ■ 

“I am in favour, though I should stipulate for this and that. 
It is true we seem in tliis country to be better in tlic matter than 
people in most parts of the world. Only England, France and 
one or two small countries are more fortunate than we. Still it 
is necessary to take a firm stand against the increased menace 
to freedom. The terrorists more, and the Congress less, arc^ 
responsible for this state of things. At the same time, Covern- 
ment is taking advantage of some disorder there undoubtedly 
is and going too far in its own non-Indian interest.”'' 

In the course of his letter of May 9, 1936, to Sir P. S. 
Sivaswami Aiyar, Sastri said: 

have read your draft j*epiy to Jawaliarlal Nehru. It seems 
to me censorious in tone and, unless revised with care, will bring 
odium on the signatories. 

^Ts it necessary to condemn Congress policy and methods in 
our answer? It would he on the assumption that you obviously 
make that Nehru wishes an association of j)ubJic organisations. 
He addresses us not as Liberals but as freedom-loving citizens. 
Criticism of Congress ])olicy and methods does not appear to be 
called for. 

^‘But it may well come in if our determined purpose is to 
give a negative reply. For I agree with you that as soon as, on 
any important occasion, definite action has to he taken, the 
members of the new body, of whom a considerable majority will 
be Congi'essmen, will adopt methods, which we have consistently 
condemned, we shall be compelled to come out. 

'^But I am not clear by any means that our reply should 
be negative. The juster as well as more prudent course is to con- 
5jentrate on the aim which is irreproachable and receive propo- 

® Letters of Srinivasa Sastri^ p. 344. 
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sals and examine them with earnestness. A forecast of the pro- 
bable course of events, however convincing it may appear to us, 
is but a forecast and it is, on an occasion like the present one, 
not wise or prudent to act upon it as though it was a certainty. 
When it does become a fact, it will be time enough to point out 
how things make it impossible for us to remain in and then 
come out. Only so shall we prove that the cry of co-operation 
on our lips is not a convention or mockery as it seems to be in 
the case of others. Nor can we ignore tlie circumstance that 
English Liberals have always regarded the protection of civil 
liberties as their special privilege. Our own steps in the direction 
having been rather feeble and ineffectual, we had best prove 
our earnestness by joining an organisation or rather by seriously 
considering proposals for starting an organisation which may 
function both wisely and efficiently.’'^ 

In the event, Sastri and the Liberals did not join the 
Union started by Nehru. The Servant of India commented: 
“To draw from it the inference that these leaders were 
opposed or indifferent to civil liberty would be no more 
reasonable than to infer from the refusal on the part of 
Mahatma Gandhi to join a body, if one were projected by 
Dr. Ambedkar, for the uplift of the untouchables, that 
Mahatma Gandhi was opposed or indifferent to the uplift 
of the untouchables. Obviously, many factors enter into a 
decision on such questions.”® 

In view of Nehru's unflattering opinion of the Liberals 
generally and of Sastri in particular, it was rather naive of 
him to value their cooperation aJid invite them to join 
under his leadership, particularly when Mahatma Gandhi 
declined to do so. It was magnanimous of f^astri to take 
Nehru's invitation seriously, overlooking the scorn he 
poured on him. 

The wheel has turned since then. The Indian Civil 
Liberties Council was inspired by the very Editor of the 
Servant of India who refrained from joining Nehru’s orga- 
nisation in 1936. 


^ Letters of Srinivasa Sastri, pp. 345-346. 

® Servaitt of India, June 25, 1936, p. 294. 
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While he was Vice-Chancellor of fho Aiinamalai Univer- 
sity, Sastri accepted the invitation of tlie Mysore Univer- 
sity to give the first Abhayainbal Memorial Lecture. In 
two lectures, delivered on January 29 and 30, 1940, he 
dwelt on the Rights and Status of Women in Inrlia. He 
pleajded for equality of status and opportunity for women 
with men. He regretted that at the lime there were many 
men who denied equality of opportunity to women. He saw 
no justification for it, except tradition which was pretty 
universal. Women in Europe and Amei ica were well on the 
way to emancipation in inost walks of life. Women in India 
should have similar opportunities. While lie was in favour 
of ‘'equal pay for ecjual wwk'^ both for men and women, 
he feared that for a time men would bo preferred to women 
by employers. Marriage and motherhood should not be the 
sole or compulsory occupation for women; they should be 
free to remain unmarried and choose other professions. 
Women should have economic independence and not be 
dependent on men. The laws of propei ty should be changed 
to permit of women inheriting along with men. He wel- 
comed the changes in the law then contemplated. The ill- 
treatment of some women in India w^as a degradation and 
disgrace, which would not be permitted elsew^here. He sadly 
recalled that a man of the eminence of a District Judge had 
upheld the right of man to inflict “physical correction’' on 
women and denounced it as social infamy. He pleaded for 
co-education and for the same standard of education for 
men and women and for the highest education of women 
£^ccording to individual capacity;. Mother-craft and music 
might be added to the curricula of women, but othei;wise 
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they should be the same for boys and girls. He was all along 
opposed to separate colleges for women. For that reason, he 
declined the pressing invitation in 1925 to accept the Vice- 
Chancellorship of the Indian Women's University, Poona, 
founded by the great social reformer, D. K. Karve, for 
whom Sastri had great personal regard. Women should be 
admitted to all places of authority, the professoriate, the 
Senate and Syndicate of Universities. He was happy that 
women in India had the political franchise without going 
through the same struggle as women in Britain did. He did 
not share the presumption that Avomen, as women, had 
views on public questions distinct from those of men, nor 
that they would necessarily vote with their husbands. They 
were as much individualistic as men. and opinions would 
cut across sex. He did not grant that women opposed com- 
munalisni or stood for peace any more than men. The estab- 
lishment of women's francliise in India Avas a definite step 
in advance. Wheji further progress Avas made and perfect 
equality betAveen the sexes in matters of legislation and 
the entry into the legislatures and into the learned profes- 
sions was attained, conditions in India would improve 
palpably. He looked forward to a happy time when in the 
councils of the country all available and trained wisdom, 
whether from one sex or the other, would be brought to 
bear upon public matters and bear abundant good fruit for 
succeeding generations. 

Marriage among Iiidians. particularly Hindus, said 
Sastri, was founded on religion, and every detail of it was 
invested with religious significance, Avhich made its dis- 
cussion somewhat delicate. He ventured to assert that 
“marriage is today a bondage more than anything else to 
women.” She abandoned all notions of freedom from the 
moment she was claimed by man as his own. It was im- 
possible to maintain that the current marriage institution 
was productive only of happiness and promoted the welfare 
of the race. If there was still some harmony and happiness, 
it was because Avomen were brought up from childhood to 
be compliant to men, to be resigned to their lot and to 
honour the notions of Paathivratya to an almost incredible 
extent. But this harmony, peace and happiness were diffe- 
rent from what they should, and would, be if men and 
women learnt to treat each other as full and honoured 
companions, shared their confidences and anxieties together 
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and ruled the family affairs in common. He admitted that 
in the West, where greater equality prevailed, there were 
instances of unhappiness and disharmony. But a remedy 
was available in divorce. He would, however, proceed 
cautiously and hedge divorce in India with conditions which 
would do no great violence to ancient (l adition. He abhorred 
the practice of buying and selling girls in marriage, which 
was still prevalent in some parts of the country. He was 
opposed to compulsory marriage of girls, whether they were 
fit or unfit, whether they were blind, lame oi* deaf or fatally 
diseased. In the homes of their husbands they weie treated 
with great contempt and cruelt^^ Such girls should remain 
unmarried and live with their j)aronts who had greater 
loye, affection and pity for them. He advocated the sterili- 
sation of the unfit who had tlie fatal tcmdency to reproduce 
themselves. He condemned the praetiee of exacting vnra~ 
dakshirm from the ])aronts of girls to mairicd. Th(‘ ])i‘ice 
rose with the status of the bridegroom-to-be; it was highest 
when he was an I.C.S.! It would bo much betler if the 
price paid to the bridegroom was given to the bride as her 
dowry, which she could fall bac^k upon in need and which 
would give her self-respect and self-confidence. The daugh- 
ter should have an lionoured shar<' in the patriarchal pro- 
perty. And finally, he advocat(‘d birtli control through the 
use of contraceptives, notwithstanding that the proposal 
might sound astounding and l)0 opposed to popular senti- 
ment of the day. He granted that the reforms he advocated 
w^ould take long to materialise, for even women of the day 
were not all ready for them, inucli less did they clamour 
for them, but were content with their lot. uncomplaining 
and even cheerful, and contributed their best to the welfare 
of the community. He would not have them lose that 
quality. In his tribute to Indian women, lie said: ‘'Let it be 
added that in spite of pressure of circumstances, incredible 
in certain cases, that in spite of every temptation, in spite 
of every call of the flesh, our women have, upon the whole, 
maintained a degree of chastity to the marriage vow, un- 
exampled perhaps in the history even of our nation and 
certainly unequalled in any part of the world today/’^ 
Women would be able to maintain this standard willingly 
and intelligently if their rights were enlarged and their 
minds improved and their economic independence secured. 

* Sastri, Rights and Status of Women in India, p. 50. 
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“And then, what they contribute to the future of Indian 
society will be a benefit of which, today, we have no idea and 
which I can only call absolutely incalculable. To that destiny 
I venture to call uur women; to that destiny I venture to bid 
you help her to come; and that destiny she must fulfil along- 
side of you as creators of a future generation of free people in 
which India today places her full faith. And may God grant 
that that faith be never betrayed. 

In advocating property rights for women on a par with 
men, choice of marriage and profession, birth cojitrol and 
sterilization of the unfit and similar other reforms, Sastri, 
who was then seventy years old, showed a remarkably pro- 
gressive and scientific outlook which was very little short 
of revolutionary. As a matter of fact, he himself practised 
birth control long before he preached it. In a letter dated 
October 3, 1914, to a friend he expressed definite views in 
support of birth control. 

About that time. Sastri was, as stated already, very busy 
promoting a bill in the Madras Legislative Council to 
permit the post-puberty marriage of girls, particularly 
Brahmin girls in ]\[adras. He was prepared to practise it in 
his family but he shrank from inter-caste marriages, though 
he was opposed to the caste system itself and even found 
fault with soi7ie Theosophists who at the time justified the 
caste system and opposed the remarriage of Brahmin 
widows. In a letter, dated December 9, 1914, to a friend in 
Madras, he said: 

“Though I iniglit entertain radical ideas on certain reform 
questions, I am not able to carry them out. For example, with 
regard to caste, I am disi)osed to let the institution go, but I am 
not prepared to carry out the reform myself. If a clean liver, 
acceptable in every way, offered himself as bridegi-oom, I can- 
not undertake to give my girl in marriage to him, if he be a 
non-Brahmin. The reason is, not that I think it wrong or sinful, 
but I shrink from the social penalties and family difficulties. 

“Re. post-puberty marriage, I am prepared to carry out my 
idea because these troubles are not likely to be serious. That is 
sufficient to indicate my meaning.” 

On February 26, 1920, a non-official Bill was discussed 

^ Sastri, Rights and Status of Women in India, p. 51. 
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in the Indian Legislative Council to legalise marriages 
between different castes among Hindus. A small but grow- 
ing number of progressive Hindus were contracting such 
inter-caste mai riagos, but their legal validity was not above 
question as the courts weio expected to administer the pre- 
vailing customary law which prohibited such marriages. 
While he admitted that the Bill had no wide public support, 
Sastri welcomed it as it was permissive and would remove 
doubts. All reform started with a few ])ioneers. He sug- 
gested, however, that such mandages should })e betweeJi 
adults and Jiot children, and <hat they shoulrl be registered 
with the civil authorities. He appreciated the hesitation of 
the Government, foreign in personnel and Christian in 
religion, in championing reform in such highly personal 
matters as marriages among Hindus unless it was satisfied 
that it was merely giving legal form to the settled and 
ascertained views of the great majority of (he Hindu com- 
munity. Sastri never quite got ovei* his jirejudice against 
inter-caste marriages, though he was (juick to reconcile him- 
self to a fait accompli. Nor did lie quite get over his in- 
herited prejudice against the Tbitouchables in the sense of 
admitting them to the domestic sancfiun sanctorum. Per- 
haps the only occasion when an Untouchable actually lived 
in his house w^as when Mahatma Gandhi and his wdfe w^ere 
his guests in Madras in 1915. about which he said in a letter 
dated May 3, 1915: 

“It happens that tlic Gandhis arc here. ... A Pariah boy of 
about 10, son of a passive resister wdio was shot dead in South 
Africa, is here with him. He annexed him in Tranquebar, 
washed him himself and cleaned his hair. He is now engaged in 
making handkerchiefs for him and mending his old clothes. 
G. A. Natesan^s family and mine have had to take him; we 
couIdn^t have the Gandhis on any other terms.” 
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Quite unexpectedly the Secojid World War, which created 
a crisis in human history, also created a crisis in the life 
of Sastri and nearly resulted in his resignation from the 
Servants of India Society. The proposal for the partition 
of India created another crisis in his life and on this occasion 
he actually submitted his resignation. But happily both the 
crises were staved off and he continued to be a member of 
the Society till his death. 

During the last two decades of his life Sastri s interest 
in the Society gi-adually waned. It was partly due to his 
chronic ill health and partly to the compulsions of public 
life which claimed priority and drew heavily on what little 
energy his ill health left him. It was also partly due to the 
failure of his first efforts to reorganise the working of the 
Society and streamline it, as it were. Further, the tendency 
was pretty universal for the high idealism of the founder 
of an organisation to wear off in course of time while the 
disciples became increasingly conscious of their mutual 
faults and foibles and grated on ojie another. When in 1929, 
he was requested to resume the Presidentship of the So- 
ciety, and like Gokhale, reside in Poona, train the proba- 
tioners, enthuse and inspire them to feel the Society was 
their homo, their sanctuary and their all-in-all and make it 
a vital force in the public life of India, he replied: 

“You sketch a highly attractive programme for me in Poona. 
I wish it were within my compass. In the first place, you build 
too much on my health. I know better. In three months the 
South African benefit will all be squandered. Moreover, I have 
got thoroughly stale in the Society, and don^t mean to resume 
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the Presidentship. I have been tried long and found wanting, 
‘ Routine jobs I am equal to. But I shrink with horror from large 
questions of policy, administration or discipline. 

^*Now I am on it, let me make one more confession. I have 
always believed in retirement. Tlio desire has come on me with 
double force since I iindert»)ok the lecture course in South 
Africa. Our ancient literature make.s irresistible appeal to me. 
It is a family licritage. Some day, I shall ask to be allowed to 
retain a nominal or honoraiy membership of the Society and 
devote my declining yeans to my favourite study. Of course, the 
Society need not then keep me. This is still in the future and 
dependent on so many contingencies. God help me!” 

It was natural tJial ho felt more at home in Madras in 
the company of his wife than alone in Poona, for the So- 
ciety had then a convention that the wives of members 
should not live in its Headquarters. He felt vsomewhat em- 
barrassed and apologetic wh(*n the convention was quietly 
ignored and Mrs. Sastri, who came to Poona to look after 
him on his return very ill from London in 1923 after his 
Kenya disappointment, was inviterl to live with him in 
the President’s Bungalow in the Headcjuarters of the So- 
ciety. Language was also a factor. Mr. Sastri knew more 
Tamil than IVIarathi, and Mrs. Sastri had more Tamil- 
speaking friends in Madras than in Poona. For those, 
among other reasons, Sastri prehurcfl to stay in Madras. 
His occasional visits to Poona when the Society’s business 
called him became rarer and hi.s membtu.ship of the Society 
more formal. But tlien* was no (|uestion of his severing it, 
though he was aware, as mentioned elsewhere, of the widen- 
ing gap between himself and .some loading members of the 
Society in the matter of Federation, the Biitish Empire, 
etc. The gap was stretched almost to breaking point by the 
Society's policies coneerning the War and Pakistan. 

The policies of Adolf Hitler, since his I’ise to powder in 
Germany, had created deep revulsion amoiig Indians who 
feared that they might lead to a world war. The dreaded 
^.nticipation came true. On September I, 1939, Britain 
declared war against Gf'rmany and two days later the 
British Viceroy of India proclaimed that India also was at 
war with Germany. India being then a Dependency, it was 
constitutionally correct that she Avas automatically involved 
in the war without her express consent. The British Domi- 
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nions, ou the other hand, were not automatically commit- 
ted; they did so by their own choice. It was, however, open 
to the British Government to have sought the consent of 
the Indian political leaders, whose iiitejise antipathy for 
Hitler and equally intense sympathy for democratic Britain 
were obvious to them. Biitish statesmen had contemplated 
India’s political advance by convention, in anticipation of 
advance by constitution. They would not have violated any 
cojistitutional proprieties if they had consulted India before 
committing her to the AVar. Theii' action was a slap in her 
face and was most humiliating to her. It was only after the 
commitment tliat the Viceroy, sought her cooperation for 
the war effort and constituted War Committees and other 
consultative bodies. 

Indian nationalist opinion was divided. Mahatma 
Gandhi, who felt deeply for democratic Britain and 
abhorred Hitlei-’s violence, favoured cooperation which was 
to be unconditiojial but non-violent. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru personally favoured unconditional cooperation but 
i]ot necessarily Jion-violent. Other nationalists, while 
willing and anxious to cooperate, felt that India, as long as 
she was not free, would not be al)le to give inaximum co- 
operation [ind ask('d that she should be made free as a pre- 
requisite to Slid) cooj)eration. While the freedom of Britain 
was essential for the frecflom of India, India’s own freedom 
was equally essential for her willing and enthusiastic co- 
operation. Th(^ British autlmrities refused to free India in 
w^ar time, aiid the Congress refused cooperation. Accord- 
ingly, the Congress Mijiistries in the Provinces resigned. 
The Liberal Federation offered unconditional cooperation, 
and, while not wishing to bargain, advocated India’s politi- 
cal advance, by convention, during the War and promise of 
Dominion Status at the end of it. In consequence, a great 
many Liberal leaders accepted invitations to serve on the 
War Committees. 

Sastri was among the first to be included in the Madras 
War Committee. At its first meeting, he emphasised that 
it was to the interest of India that Germany should be 
defeated and Britain should win. At the same time, he made 
it equally clear that India’s political status should be 
advanced by liberalising the Government of India. He 
regretted the resignations of Congress Ministries in the 
Provinces in which they held office. 
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Subsequently, the Servants of India Society adopted a 
slightly different policy. While wishing Britain every suc- 
cess, it would not overlook India’s own humiliating status 
and the obstinate refusal of the British Government to 
accept even the mildest recommendation of the Liberals to 
advance her constitution and decided that its members 
should not join the War Committees, and, if they had 
already joined, they should resign. 

Sastri was Jiot present when the Resolution was passed. 
He thoroughly disapproved of it. Ho respected the Resolu- 
tion to the extent of not attending any more meetings of 
the Madras War Committee and ignored it to the extent 
that he did not forthwith resign from it. More than a year 
after, his conduct was questioned. Thougli he was by an 
earlier and special Resolution of die Society exempted from 
its discipline, he did not invoke it. If he was “ordered” by 
the Society to resign from the War Committee, he might 
prefer to resign from the Society, instead! It precipitated 
a crisis. 

In the course of his letter to a colleague dated Marcli 8, 
1941, he wrote: 

“Thougli you neither wished nor expected it, I am much 
distressed. I am a inemher of the "Madras Chrnmittee and 
receive copies of its proceedings occasionally. I paid Rs. 100 
towards the War Fund. But I ad ended only the inaugural 
meeting, where, a.s you know, T ]Hille<l uj) some anti-Congress 
speakers. I didn’t mean to att(‘nd any iiKading. Th(‘ Society’s 
resolution on the AVar and its attitude to it was passed when 
I wasn’t there. I was siiiprised to read it anrl einjdiatically dis- 
approved of it. I liave eea.sed for some years to take active 
part in the Society’s work and dcliherations. 

“I am guilty of indiscipline. A menihcr demands the Society’s 
attention to it and aiipropriate action. Other tongues wag too, 
and there is general embarrassment. I am loath to withdraw 
from the War Committee. My position in luihlie life almost 
forbids it. If the Society orders me to resign meinhership of the 
Committee, I shall have to weigh comj)lianee against alternative 
courses of action. 

“It is likely that my ceasing all connection with the Society 
brings relief. But I reckon that only a few members will be 
pleased while the majority will lament it. Moreover, the fact 
cannot be kept secret. It is bound to transpire, if only by the 
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crowing of the section that brings it about. I much fear that 
the Society will lose by the proceeding more than it gains. 

am, next to Dravid, the member holding the longest record 
of service. I was the Society's President from 1915 to 1927. It 
will be a bitter draught for me when I am about to die. 

“Think of these things and tell me what to do. I don't 
promise to comply but I shall take it as the advice of a very 
dear and very loving friend.” 

In a subsequent letter dated March 12, 1941, to the same 
colleague, he clarified the fundamental divergence of views 
between the Society and himself: 

“I am distressed to discover the extent to which our ways 
of thought have diverged. . . . You seem to share with Mr. J. 
Nehru the obsession that India must grab now or be for ever 
lost. I do not. We shall have to struggle hard, may be later, 
for our freedom. Let us do so. We are not making things easier 
for ourselves by the present activity.” 

In yet another letter dated March 15, 1941, to the same 
correspondent, Sastri said: 

“There is a big gap in thought between the dissatisfaction 
[with the British Oovernment] and refusal to help in India’s 
war effort. I am now asked to jump that gap. If I were not a 
member of the Society, I wouldn’t do so. Should I do so be- 
cause I am? I feel strongly the intrinsic inappropriateness of 
that action and cannot bring myself to consider it seriously till 
I must. That is as far as I shall go now in discussing the matter.” 

In his letter dated March 24. 1941, to another colleague, 
Sastri said: 

“I recognise my duty not to embarrass you by an act of in- 
discipline however good my explanation of it may be. Please be 
sure that, if you . . . decide the point, I shall obey without further 
question. ... I think it beneath ino to hide the facts or wish to 
escape by the desire of the authorities to avoid a disagreeable 
duty. If I resign from the War Committee now, shall I not be 
expected to give some reason? Think it out and tell me.” 

Sastri returned to the subject in another letter^ dated 
May 2, 1941: V 
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“You half imagine that I am anxious to resign and only 
look out for a good excuse to put forward. I am not, was not, 
anxious to resign. I believe, believed, that our interest is bound 
up with Britain's. 

“One more misunderstanding of yours must be cleared up. It 
is m^ost important. Generally speaking, especially at this point, 
my attitude is not determined by what is good for Britain, or by 
what is our political duty to Britain, but by what is good for 
India. In my rule of conduct cooperation is proj)er if it is bene- 
ficial to India, thougli it be at tlie same lime beneficial to 
Britain. Of this I give indubitable proof in my latest speech 
calling on Congressmen to come back not only to positive work 
but office and power. 

“I am not so eaten up with hatred of lii*itnin (T am sorry for 
those who an') that 1 would rath(‘i* India siifl'i'rcd without her 
than she prospered witli her. 

“Besides, my dear K, J hate political theatricality mon' than 
ever I did. To resign, walk out, non-eooi>erate, seek the jail — 
are manifestations of displeasure that make no ap|)eal to me 
now, if ever they did. 

“If I resign from tlie War Committee it. must be because the 
Society’s discii)liiio comjK'ls hk*. 1 shan’t transgress It. If the 
reason must be disclos(‘d, it shall be the reason, not a faked one. 
I fear my resignation will be canvassed in ])ublic. But I can and 
will curb my tongue and my pen.” 

In yet another letter, dated May 23, 1941, he said: 

“You are a formidable polemist. As you say, age and temi)era- 
ment determine our attitude. We discover i'(‘as<')ns for it sub- 
sequently — not always to our satisfaction and seldom to others’. 

“I advocated boycott! Yes, I did. You are right to remind 
me. Would I do it now? Can’t be sure. We are such strange 
creatures: often ai war with ourselve.s. 

“I have told the Jh-esident to give me an order and ])romiscd 
to obey. The original order is now old and enfeebled by my 
continued hreachc's. Just l('t nx* he n'lninded. I see you may be 
unwilling to scold or punish.” 

In yet another letter dated May 27, 1941, Sastri said: 

“I am awaiting the President’s order. I fancy I overdrew the 
picture of a puzzled public trying to piece out my action. Who 
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is going to bother about what I do? A few friends and a few 
critics. Even they will give it up in two or three days/^ 

Happily, the order was not issued. Sastri felt that he 
was put on liis honour to do the right thijig and thought of 
resigning in the next few days. But the fear that it might 
expose the Society to a gratuitous sensation held him back. 
The threatened crisis faded out. 

Sastri faced another crisis when C. Rajagopalachari 
mooted the idea of conceding Pakistan and canvassed in- 
creasing. though reluctant, support for it from non-Congress 
leaders. In January, 1943, the Council of the Servants of 
India Society, by a majority vote, lent secret support to 
the partition of India and directed its members to refrain 
from opposing if. When the decivsion and the directive were 
conveyed to Sastri, who w\as firmly and fundamentally 
opposed to partition, he felt so shocked and distressed that 
he forthwith submitted his resignation from the Society. 

In his letter of February 27, 1943, to a colleague he said: 

^Tn my letter to the President I had explained why I did not 
feel at liberty to ask for the subject being reconsidered, fie had, 
Ijcsides the official summons, sent me a letter in his own hand 
begging me to attend tlie meeting. That precluded my having 
it reopened. S. and K. had told me besides that my strong 
objection to Pakistan was more than once referred to at the 
meeting and that even the Founder\s original prospectus w^as 
read, !)ut failed to jmxluce any impression. Moreover, I had 
been lulled into complete security by our President's previous 
pronouncements, one of wdii(‘h had been made only a few days 
before at the Conference of political associations. I felt unhappy 
and hel])Icss when I realised that one of the basic doctrines of 
our Society and my owm boyhood^s articles of faith was cast 
aside summarily without sufficient cause and that it was to be 
kept a secret and we were to vsay nothing one way or other till 
it might be expedient to declare ourselves. You remember, too, 
how I had already been made uncomfortable by continuing a 
member, though in name, of a War Committee here against the 
policy of the Society and put the President and the Council in an 
awkward situation, seemingly unable to bend a recalcitrant 
senior. These thoughts drove me to seek release from the So- 
ciety, however dear, wdiere I had become an encrusted encum- 
brance. 
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‘^Your words show that there is still a kindly feeling for me 
and that the bond of tender memories is not wifi oily snapped. I 
should love to be assured that your attitude is not singular. 

am conscious I am no longer useful or a source of strength 
to the Society. Age and conformity to old ways of thought make 
me a relic of a former age! It is as much as I can expect to be 
tolerated as an object of interest. Time has run rapidly, while I 
stand still. I realise that I must not become a positive obstruction. 

understand from S. that the President has restored the 
statics quo and allowed members to speak and write against 
Pakistan if they are so minded. If this he the case, I need not 
press my application for release. My sense of relief is almost a 
positive happiness. A tie of thirty-five years, dear to me as life 
itself, to which I owe all I care for and with which I am identi- 
fied in the eyes of the world, is not to he snapped. A man whose 
life is forfeit has been pardoned and reinstated, estates and 
honours and immunities restored as if nothing had happened. 

“Be sure I am to the Society the same as ever. Your letter 
was a balm to my bleeding heart. 

Sastri was pained and hurt that his letter of resignation 
sent in the last week of January, 1943, was not even 
acknowledged for three months! lie was then told that, the 
majority decision of the Society was contingent on a num- 
ber of factors and was not to b(‘ acted upon immediately, 
that it was no more than a possibility and that circum- 
stances had since changed and thei’efort' (he temporary 
restriction on the expression of anti-Pakistan views had 
been done away with. He ’was, how(wer. informed that there 
was no other solution of the constitutional problem open to 
the nationalists. If they did not concede Pakistan, they 
might have to make other and more objectioJiable sacrifices. 

The crisis which faced 8astri was thus staved off. He did 
not live to see the worse crisis which overtook the country 
in 1947. It w^as as well. 
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At the meeting of the Congress Working Committee in 
Delhi in July, 1940 , Mahatma Gandhi demanded that the 
British Goveriiniont should acknowledge then and there 
India’s claim to complete independence and, in return; 
offered India’s non-violent cooperation in the war-effort. 
The Committee endorsed the demand but not the offer and 
accepted Rajagopalachari s proposal of all-out cooperation, 
which meant good-bye to the creed of iion-violence. In con- 
sequence, the Mahatma and some others resigned from the 
Congress but, surprising!}^ enough, the Mahatma com- 
mended the Rajagopalachari resolution to the Government! 
Sastri received a telegraphic request to suspend his com- 
ment till he heard Rajagopalachari personally. Soon after 
the interview and at the insistence of Rajagopalachari, 
Sastri wrote a long letter, marked confidential, to Mahatma 
Gandhi on July 16 , 1940 . In the course of it he drew out 
the Mahatma’s inconsistencies and their contradictory 
results. The Mahatma had averred that those who did not 
believe in non-violence could not belong to the Congress. 
Commenting on it, Sastri said: 

'^True. But see what follows. Those who ought by this test to 
be in the Congress are out, . . . Those who ought by this test to 
be out of it arc in! Strange result after twenty years of undis- 
puted sway. The saddest paii of tliis sad story is that among the 
dubious Congressmen there arc still many that still believe they- 
practise non-violence. IJttlc do they see that in the high altitude 
of truth, partial rectitude is no rectitude. Those that place 
ethical values above all values must have great satisfaction to 
see you at least disentangling yourself from this Serbonian bog. 

' 396 
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It is a noble enterprise, when one comes to think of it calmly, 

to make divinity out of human clay. Failure in it is noble too 

Go on, brave soul, your faith is inextinguishable; it is not of 
this earth. Yet the question keeps vexing me: How, after the 
hollowness of the Congress creed lias been exposed as by the 
touch of Ithuriel’s spear, you continue to champion its resolution 
and commend it to the acceptance of Britain? No doubt, you 
have made the Congress and you love India ms few of her 
children do. These facts go far to exjihiin it. But tlic}’^ cannot 
justify it from a philosophical standfioint. . . . You have no such 
double standards: what is not truth is untruth. Non-violence is 
the highest dharnia. . . . Violence is its stark negation; it is blas- 
phemy, sin. Partial abandonment of non-violence is abandon- 
ment. How can you have truck with it?” 

Some friends excused the Mahnliua on the giound that 
he was a politician, no doubt above the ordinary run of 
them, but still a politician, limited by tlu' \*ery nature of 
politics. But said Sastri: 

“I judge you as a saint who has the gift of seeding the truth 
and courage to oxi)erim('nl with it — and in the experiment has 
had more success tlian most saints so called. That is why T re- 
joiced in your enunciation and proclamation of the non-violence 
doctrine, unadulterated and pure, Ihoiigli lh(‘ Philistine world 
jeered. Nor can you jmt mo off by an outburst of your Ijiiniility 
and confession of inconsistency, weakness, corriij^tion of the soul 
and so on. This only exalts you the more in my hero-worshipping 
mind, making your merits the more lustrou.*;; anrl your blc'inishes, 
alas, the more glaring. I place you along with the })IiiIosof)licrs 
and ethicists of fame. The jiursuit of al)stract tliought and the 
practice of austerities belong to us in India by heredity. To see 
you descend on occasions from tlie lieights, 1 fool horoft of my 
natural garment, disrobed of my national pride. 

Sastri then referred to the Congress pieferonce for Inde- 
pendence as distinguished from Dominion Status and point- 
ed out that the Mahatma was himself a new^ convert to the 
idea of Independence. The Mahatma had advocated that 
if all material temptations were removed, the Japanese in- 
vaders would tire of conquest and leave India in peace. 
Sastri asked him if there was another Indian who shared 

^ Letters of Srinivasa Sastri, p. 115. 
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his unique view. was neither the thought nor the lan- 
guage of any other advocate of Independence. You don't 
belong where you are." 

Sastri thought that the Mahatma was asking for the im- 
possible when he demanded that Britain should free India 
immediately or set a certain date for it. The right to secede 
was equivalent to Independence, and it w^as implicit in 
Dominion Status. It was openly claimed by some Domi- 
nions and Britain had not questioned it. But it was a very 
different thing for the British Government to enact a law 
granting in express terms the right to secede. But even this 
result might be secured and Britain squeezed for the purpose 
if things wore normal in India and if Britain was sure that 
she would gain, more by acceding to the Congress demand 
than lose by alienating the Muslim League. If the Congress 
could not ignore the League, could Britain do so without 
undue risk? 

It profited little, continued Sastri, to blame Britain for 
the Hindu-Muslim tension: 

“I saw and heard too much in 1930 and 1931 in London to 
dispute the fact. Whatever else I may forget, I shall never forget 
the utter humiliation and sliaine of the Indian party at the 
Round Table Conference. The British press and the average 
British politician — there wore honourable exceptions — did not 
care to conceal their glee at every exhibition of unreason and 
obstinacy on the part of the Aga Khan, Shaft and Jinnah. We 
assumed brutish forms and degraded ourselves; alas, some of us 
were proud of our fate, while others were more miserable for the 
consciousness of our shame. Why bewail it now? We can’t abolish 
Jinnah any more than we can abolish the Britons." 

Sastri rejected the Mahatma s proposal to hand over the 
governance of India to the Muslim League. “Your sovereign 
remedy of overwhelming generosity is impotent here." The 
Hindu Maha Sabha was wide awake and would not permit 
it. Nor would Sastri approve of the Mahatma’s idea of 
“dividing India and the political power in India fifty-fifty" 
between the Congress and the League. “Even I shall reject 
the advice out of hand." “Independence at Britain's hand 
is out of the question. Independence of Britain the fortunes 
of war may thrust upon us (God forbid). But Independence 
we shall neither get nor keep." 
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Sastri did not live to see the British Labour Govern- 
ment’s Statement of June 3. 1947, nor the British Parlia- 
ment’s enactment of the “Indian Independence Act” in July 
1947, more than a year after the conclusion of the War and 
Britain’s victory in it. In the Stalement the British Govern- 
ment admitted explicitly, perhaps for the first time in 
British Constitutional History. <he right of a Dominion to 
secede from the Cominoiuvealth. The Act. which is more 
authoritative legally, however, created two “independent 
Dominions” and not “independent Stales,” and made no 
reference to their right to s<‘cede. At^parently. even in 1947, 
after the War and under a Labour t^iovernnient, the British 
Parliament could, by law, create only Dominions within the 
Commonwealth, but not independent Stales outside of it. 
When India did attain Dominion Slatu.s in 1947, it was 
accompanied by painful partition and by even inon' painful 
communal violence and carnage of unprecedented virulence 
and extent, from which Sastri would have shrunk. In 1940, 
when he wrote to the Mahatma, the War was still on. and 
Churchill and his Con.servatives were in power in Britain. 
The hope of the peaceful attainment of even Dominion 
Status, not to speak of Independence, was then non- 
existent. 

Even Rajagopalachari's llesolution was foredoomed 
because the offer of all-out coopej’ation wa.s made contingent 
on Independence which, at the moment, was impracticable. 
Even if India escaped foi-eign invasion, there was acute 
danger of internal disorder because the Congress, the Mus- 
lim League and the Hindu Sabha were all raising their own 
private armies. The plight of the iinhap]iy pc'ople would 
be pitiable if these crudely-armed and undisciiilined .ai'inies 
clashed. The need of the moment w^as for the strongest and 
the most patriotic party to grasp every opportunity of 
acquiring power and using it for the protection of the people 
and to postpone all other considerations, including Inde- 
pendence. He, therefore, advocated the resumption of office 
by the Congress Ministries and the expansion of the regular 
police to maintain peace, which was a prerequisite of In- 
dependence. He pleaded with Mahatma Gandhi to use his 
mighty influence to this end. 

While the Mahatma acknowledged the letter with his 
usual love and affection, his Secretary justified his Master’s 
conduct on the ground that even an Advaitin, who^ pro- 
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claimed himself as one with Brahma^ had still to eat and 
drink like others. The Mahatma, however, was distinguished 
by his anasakti or detachment. Holding aloft hrahmacharya 
or celibacy, he could still bless the marriage of others; 
believing in absolute non-violence in thought, word and 
deed, he could still bless even violent resistance of one who 
was about to be crushed by a tyrant. 

The Secretary ^'picked a bone” with Sastri and accused 
him of being a rationalist and yet believing that British 
rule in India was ordained by divine dispensation and that 
it was necessary for the welfare of India and that he shrank 
from Independence. Commenting on this to a friend, Sastri 
acknowledged that by training and disposition he was able 
to follow the lead of Ranade and Cokhale, though he was 
not as pious as they. It is noteworthy that Sastri’s estimate 
of Britain was not materially different from that of Mr. 
K. M. Munshi, a staunch Congressman, who said: “British 
Statesmen should not forget that India today prefers Bri- 
tain, a European power, to Japan, an Asiatic poww, not 
because of any innate love for Britain but because it sees in 
British victory alone the possibility of an honoured place 
for India in an international comity of free nations.”- 

While the deadlock between the Government and the 
Congress continued, eminent ]ion-Congressmen like Sapru 
made repeated efforts to break it, but without success. A 
suggestion was jnade tliat Sapru should himsclt offer to form 
the “national government’’ of India immediately. Sastri dis- 
approved of it. In his letter of March 21, 1941, he said Sapru 
should not move in the matter. Though neither the Viceroy 
nor the Mahatma would say anything against him their 
entourage would criticise him as a job-hunter, and he would 
not bear the odium quietly. While the Mahatma and Raja- 
gopalachari and one or two others would stand aside and 
watch benevolently, hardly any other would do so. “Mag- 
nanimity is not nearly so common as you are apt to 
imagine.” Besides, there were not twenty men of all-India 
standing outside the Congress and the League who would 
command general approval. 

He was reminded that a non-party conference in Bom- 
bay had, on March 14, 1941, recommended the formation, 
by convention, of a “national government” which he had 
supported. If neither the Congress nor the Muslim League 

* Coupland; The Indian Problem, part 2, p. 269. 
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would come to terms with the Viceroy and if Sapru and his 
friends should not undertake to form the ‘‘national govern- 
ment,” what exactly was the objective of the Conference? 
In the course of his reply of April 1, 1941, Sastri said that, 
while Sapru could and should communicate the resolutions 
of the Conference to the Viceroy, he should not himself 
offer to undertake to head a national government and choose 
his colleagues. That would exceed propriety. 

‘Tf the country’s confidence and apj)i()batic)n an‘ to he soli- 
cited, Sapru couldn’t get a promising team together. This is a sad 
confession but it represents tlio truth. I wouldn’t, if I were in 
Sapru’s place, offer to do the inii)f)ssible. 

“You see the Viceroy’s hesitation in getting into contact with 
Sapru. Intelligible in the best of circumstances. But the combi- 
nation of Prime Minister. S. of S. |Secrelary of State] and Vice- 
roy, all three of them rank Tories, is a tragedy for India. 
Linlithgow is sour towards Gandhi and C-ongress lH‘caus(‘ the 
Nehru policy is in the ascendant and, in my judgment, it is a 
short-sighted and im])roper policy. Linlithgow patted Jinnah on 
the back till the other day and will discover — they say he has 
discovered — that he has been feeding milk to a cobra.” 

The Resolution of the Bombay Non-Party Conference 
was forwarded, among others, to the new Tory Secretary of 
State for India, Mr. Amery, in London. He remarked in the 
House of Commons on April 22, 1941, that it was directed 
“to the wrong address^’ and that it was up to the parties in 
India to compose their differences and not look to the Bri- 
tish Government. 

Sastri disapproved of the suggestion to invoke the inter- 
vention of America, and said: 

“This is not the proper moment for us to tell the American 
people that the British are not angels. This they know and 
have not concealed during these centuries. Today the British are 
the only people who stand between Hitler and his victims and 
the Americans strain their laws and their resources to help them. 
Our Indian patriotism should not blind us to this sovereign fact. 
We are also patriots of the world and of the land of civilisation 
and freedom.*’ 

In contrast to Sastri, Mahatma Gandhi and Ja^akar 
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approved of it. Even without any appeal from non-offici^J 
Indians, the American Government contemplated putting 
pressure on the British Government to advance India’s poli- 
tical status in order to stimulate her war effort. The Ameri- 
can columnist, Drew Pearson, in his “Washington Merry- 
Go-Round” in the Leader of September 13, 1945, revealed 
at considerable risk to himself that President Roosevelt 
had advised Churchill iri this behalf but the latter “banged 
on the table and proclaimed that India was part of the Bri- 
tish Empire” and it was no business of America to interfere. 
The American State Department experts felt that Roosevelt 
never got really tough with Churchill over better coopera- 
tion in India, as he should have done, to reduce the burden 
on America in the war against Japan and bring hostilities 
and American sacrifices to a speedy end. In June, 1959, 
the American State Department published papers which 
revealed that early in 1941 Pre.sident Roosevelt was advised 
to send a telegram to the American Ambassador in London 
to persuade Churchill to raise India to Dominion Status and 
to offer that America would exchange diplomatic representa- 
tives with the Dominion of India. But the draft telegram 
was not sent. The President was advised to deal direct with 
Churchill and not through the American Ambassador in 
London. But Churchill was consistently and decidedly 
opposed to India’s freedom, particularly during the War 
and, more particularly, at the instance of America. 

1942 was a most critical year. Japan’s invasion of India 
was imminent. There was grave discontent in India. The 
Congress was bitter -that its demand for a national govern- 
ment was not conceded. The Muslim League was bitter that 
its demand for Pakistan was not allowed. Rajagopalachari, 
who broke away from the Congress, insisted on some agree- 
ment between the Congress and the Muslim League. The 
Liberals, while reiterating the demand for complete Indiani- 
sation of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, were more sober 
and realistic and did not press it with urgency and vehe- 
mence. Sapru, along with some others, sent a cable to the 
British Prime Minister, Churchill, that “the heart of India 
must be touched to rouse her on a nation-wide scale to the 
call for service.” He presided over the Non-Party Confer- 
ence in Delhi on February 22 and 23, 1942, in which he 
advocated an all-party government at Delhi and the elimi- 
nation of the Secretary of State for India. Churchill, who 
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received the cable of Sapru and others while he was in 
America, said on March 11, 1942, after his return to Eng- 
land, that ‘^the crisis in the affairs of India arising out of 
the Japanese advance has made Britain wish to rally all 
the forces of Indian life to guard their land from the menace 
of the invader'" and deputed a mission under Sir Stafford 
Cripps to India to negotiate a final solution of the Indian 
problern. Sir Stafford offered “comjilete and absolute self- 
determination and self-government to India ’ but only after 
the War and on agreement between the ])olitieal parties in 
India. The statement was aptly but falsely attributed to 
the Mahatma that the offer of Cripps was “a post-dated 
cheque on a crashing bank.” The Cripps mission failed. The 
Congress resolved on May 2, 1942, that India should resist 
the Japanese invasion by ^^non-violent non-coo]KTation'*’ 
and rejected the proposal of Rajagoiialaeliari for a C\)ngress- 
League accord. On July 6, 1942, the (’ongress dejiianded 
that Britain should terminate her rule immediately or face 
an open, if non-violent, revolt. Few even in the Congress 
shared the Mahatma"s illusion that Britain could be forced 
to abdicate by Non-violent Non -cooperation or that the 
Non-cooperation w^ould be long non-violent. The Congress 
was challenging not only Britain but also the Muslim 
League, for the Mahatma had declared that the Congress 
would ^^take delivery” from the British (lovernrnent and 
then do its best to promote unity in India. On August 8, 
1942, it confirmed in its ^'Quit India” Resolution the 
demand as well as the threat. Early on August 9, 1942, the 
Mahatma and other Congress leaders were arrested. It was 
followed by acts of sabotage and destruction on a large scale. 

Sastri said that the Congress policy meant ‘‘a good deal 
of misery all round"" and that it was ^'creating anarchy 
hoping that S50ine settled form of government would take 
its place."" In his letter of September 23, 1942, to a colleague, 
he said: 

^The Government of India are provoking; Churchill and 
Amery are wickedly so. But our Congress chaps ai’en"t angels. 
They have blundered grievously, and some very big men — not 
Gandhi — are behind the destruction and sabotage. None but a 
child will expect that a large-scale sabotage will be possible 
without violence perpetrated and provoked. Excess begets greater 

excess/^ 
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Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, in his book, India Wim 
Freedom, has admitted that violence was anticipated and 
even advocated. 

Lord Wavell became Viceroy of India in October, 1943. 
Amery, Secretary of State for India, had previously admo- 
nished the Mahatma and his colleagues, still in jail, to 
become penitent and withdraw the Congress “Quit India” 
Resolution of August 8, 1942. before they would be called 
into consultation. Some of liis friends in Madras urged 
Sastri to comment on the political situation in view of the 
coming of the new Viceroy. Accordingly, he addressed three 
“Open Letters” to Amery, Wavell and the Mahatma, dated 
October 24, 1943. 

In his letter to the first. Sastri disapproved of Amery s 
instructions to Wavell not to make a move until the Con- 
gress High Command ale the humble pie and withdrew the 
offending resolution of “Quit India.” 

“The AVar-guilt clause, it is now generally admitted, was not 
the wisest part of the Peace Treaty of 1920. Men of honour do 
not require men of lionour to do public })enance; they trust to 
the new facts to teach the necessary lesson. The AVar and the 
internal situation unfold promising phases. In 1930, I pleaded at 
the Round Table Conference for honourable parley with those 
of another political faith whom the logic of events had proved 
wrong. Let me perfoT’iii a similar office now and invite your 
compatriots and you not to heed the promptings of passion but 
walk in the footsteps of the noble statesman who in similar 
circumstances in the ♦last century proclaimed, ‘No, I will not 
govern in anger.’ Verbal recantation is not of the essence of a 
changed outlook. The failure of the Congress is writ large on 
the face of affairs. None will deny it. AVhen Mr. Churchill made a 
pilgrimage to Moscow, did he wear sackcloth and ashes? When he 
consented to the inclusion of the right of secession in the Cripps 
scheme, did he make open confession of previous unwisdom? 
When Lord Linlithgow paid belated homage the other day to the 
ideal of Indian unity, did he sit on the stool of repentance and 
withdraw in set terms the liberum veto that his declaration of 
August, 1940, had gratuitously conferred on the head of the 
Muslim League? Demand not of our revered leaders that they 
stand with tears in their eyes at the gates of the Viceroy's 
Palace and strike penitential palms on their aching cheeks. Play 
the part of the magnanimous victor and the healing statesman, 
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Do not, I adjure you, sow dragon’s teeth on the ancient and 
hallowed soil of this country.”^ 

In his letter to Lord Wavell, Sastri appealed to him to 
look beyond the narrow circle of official advisers and invite 
to his aid “the patriotism of the land, which now is held 
at arm’s length because it will not neglect Indian honour 
and Indian welfare.” 

‘‘Can you sec in men and women, branded as disloyal, eager 
colleagues in the service of India and the Empire? . . . The great 
desideratum is a bold measure* of appeasement ... in the faith 
that generous confidence begets generous confidence. ... As nearly 
as may be consistent with the requirenK‘nts of the War, the Centre 
must he endow'ed with tlie authority and ju-estige that betoken 
in the eyes of the world the early attainment of Dominionhood 
so that our representatives may hold up their heads, whether at 
the Imperial Conference or at the World Peace Conference, as 
the recognised equals of the representatives of Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia and South Africa. This is a change of great 
magnitude and will require unintermittent and devoted labour, 
even if begun tomorrow. And it must bo begun tomorrow. For 
the sun of armistice may suddenly burst through the clouds of 
war, brightening the planet, and calling upon nations to tackle 
the hundred problems of peace.” 

It will be noticed that Rastri claimed equality of status 
for India not only with Canada and Australia but also with 
Britain, which was also a “Dominion,” not superior to the 
other Pominions in status. 

On the communal issue, Rastri advised Wavell to invoke 
arbitration as the only and lionourable way out. He was 
hopeful of a solution if the Government would bring their 
earnest mediation and enormous influence to hear. What 
Great Powers submitted to it in the interest of peace, no 
section of a country’s population dare reject. “If this will 
not suffice, it must appear that malice bears down truth.” 
He recalled that twice in his experience, once in Kenya and 
once in Northern Ireland, the British authorities were de- 
flected from the right course by threat of armed resistance 
by a truculent minority and hoped that the ignominy might 
not happen a third time. “If you pull arbitration through 

* Letters of Srinivasa Sastri, p. 383. 
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and settle this problem, you will have secured a victory in 
the realm of civil affairs which any conqueror in history, 
living or dead, may envy/’ 

Amery had declared that the British Parliamentary system 
was unsuited to India and invited Indians to invent another 
one. Sastri said that Britain had no qualification to recom- 
mend to India a system which she had herself not known. 
He then recalled that he was among those who had advo- 
cated at the time of the Montagu proposals an “irremovable 
executive" on the Swiss ])attern but the majority of leaders 
preferred the British system and had operated it for over 
twenty years. Amery’s advice to seek another could only 
block progress in India; it was intelligible only on that 
view. But it would not prevail. “Not in these days can a 
nation’s freedom he denied or delayed with impunity.^’ 

To the Mahatma, still in jail, Sastri addressed a most 
eloquent and moving and exalting appeal to make himself 
free to be at the Peace Conference and use his great influ- 
ence to banish war from the earth. 

pen these words in anguish. The days are hard for the 
motherland. Fain would I know how you feel so that no random 
words of mine might- add to the wi’ctchcdness and desolation 
which fill every moment of your life. Bear with me once more. 
At similar crises before, it has been my unenviable lot to address 
you with the harsliness ‘)f unheeding truth but in accents of love. 
The peoi)le of India, for whom you have slaved these thirty 
years as no one had dune, lie prostrate in the deadly grasp of 
hunger, destitution and stark despair. . . . Their trust in you, 
however, is the same; if possible, tenderer and purer for your 
sufferings and sorrows. . . . Only on half a dozen occasions have 
human hearts yielded themselves up in such complete thrall to 
one without birth, beauty of form, possessions, force of arras or 
honours to distribute. Every true Indian is proud that he can 
call you his fellow-countryman, and those that you have 
honoured with your friendship arc among the blessed ones of 
their generation. Being one of these, I have used my privileged 
position now and then to rejnonstrate against the way you have 
allowed the doctrine of alnmsa, of which you are the unanointed 
apostle, to be muddled in its application to the work of the 
Congress. Your answer is that you always meant to employ it 
in the furtherance of national aims and could not help lapses. 
You add, too, with humility, all your own, that you are not a 
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saint strayed among politicians but a politician appearing like 
a saint and not to be judged by the highest standards. I arn, 
however, unreconciled and own to a feeling of grief that one so 
near the summit of purity should not reach it/’ 

He then said that the Mahatma’s place was at the Peace 
Conference: 

^^Dear Brother, an opportunity lias come, the like of which 
never was and never will be for generations. At the ensuing 
Peace Conference, which may meet sooner tlian most people 
expect, the afflicted nations will seek ardently for brave and 
honoured advocates of justice, equality and brotherhood, without 
distinction of race, colour or religion. You must be there. Who, 
if not you? War must be banished for ever from the earth. . . . 
Would you be missing on tiiat supreme occasion? No, a thousand 
times No. Pacifism, non-violence, aJiimm — wluuKwer and wlier- 
ever these words arc pronounced, the name of Oandlii will occur 
to the minds of people all over the eartli. What should keep you 
from bearing irrefragable witness to the trutli that you have 
cherished in your heart, the truth that must resound through 
the ages when your body has perished? After several humiliations 
due to association with earthly causes, the hour of exaltation 
approaches you. I see you, great soul, in a vision of glory, go up 
the Mount of Exiiectancy of a wTary, w^aiting world, raise high 
the right hand of blessing and solemnly utter the wa)rd which 
is in all hearts and wiiich comes full of hoj)e and full of meaning 
from your inspired lips. 

“Como, then, bestir yourself. . . . Don’t say you are not free. 
You can he free if you realise that you are w'aited for. Your 
last movement has not liorne the fruit that you wished. Admit 
what everybody sees. No hesitation need be felt to recognise 
facts. You yield, no doubt. But you yield to Fate and not to 
man. Stoop and conquer.” 

It may be a mere coincidence that in his first important 
political speech on Fei)ruary 17 , 1944 , Wavoll asked for the 
withdrawal of the India/’ Resolution by the Congress 

'^not in sackcloth and ashes — that helps no one — but in 
recognition of a mistaken and unprofitable policy.'^ He also 
said: '^You cannot alter geography. . . . India is a natural 
unit/’ On July 27 , 1944 , the Mahatma wrote to Wavell that 
he would advise the Congress to renounce mass Civil Dis- 
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obedience and give full support to the war effort if a declara- 
tion of immediate independence was made and a national 
government responsible to the central legislature ^ was 
formed, subject to the proviso that, during the War, military 
operations should be under the control of the British but 
without any financial burden thrown on India. The offer 
was however not acceptable to the British Government. 

Earlier, in April, 1944, the Mahatma revealed that he had 
agreed to the principle of the partition of India when Raja- 
gopalachari pressed it on him in 1943. Accordingly, on Sep- 
tember 24, 1944, he informed Jinnah that he would com- 
mend partition, but under certain conditions. Jinnah 
rejected it. Wavell, and even Amery, felt that the British 
Government should initiate some steps and no longer wait 
on a preliminary communal agreement. 

The news that the Mahatma had agreed to partition, if 
only in principle and subject to conditions, created a terrific 
controversy. The Nationalists were in two minds; they 
were dead against partition but at the same time they saw 
no hope of political advance without it. An increasing num- 
ber of them felt obliged to concede Pakistan but shrank 
from avowing it and took up an attitude of ambiguous 
neutrality. 

Sastri was profoundly disappointed with the Mahatma 
and perhaps for the first time used a strong expression of 
disapproval in a personal letter of August 11, 1944, to a 
colleague. 

“Gandhi has sold us. He hate^i the Britisli Raj so much he 
would use any means of ending it. Hates, of course, is my word. 
G. will call it by some other name.^^ 

He wrote to the Mahatma and some others that he was 
‘^boiling over and should burst out.” 

The bitter controversy over the issue of Pakistan and 
the increasingly frequent talk of ‘‘civil war” created alarm. 
Sapru proposed a conference of non-party leaders to find a 
way out. Sastri was invited to accept the Presidentship of 
it. He declined. In his letter of August 25, 1944, to a 
colleague, he said: 

“I never had any fight in me. Now I am useless for a warm 
debate. The other day I suffered during and after a speech so 
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much that I resolved never to go on a platform again. Yesterday, 
however, I spoke on the same subject for a trifle of a luTudred 
minutes! Repentance holds me at the moment, hut T shan’t take 
an oath.’^ 

In another letter of Se])t('inl)ei’ 1, 1944. to ])is eolleagiie, 
Sastri referred to the convorsalion ho had with Rajagopala- 
chari about Congress “repentanee” and the Mahatma’s offer 
to accept Muslim rule. 

“Have you seen a typcnvi-itfen slatemiait ovej* Savarkar’s 
signature? In it he says several things. Two of th('s(^ are: 

1. The Congress people, now fn^c, recently cc'lehratcMl a Re- 
pentance Day! 

2. Gandlii, while in the Aga Khan Palace, stait die ^he(T()y 
a letter suggesting that tlu' British Pomim- he Iransfenvd (o ilw 
Muslim League and .linnah he given a fr(‘<' Iiaiirl and Gandhi 
would persuade Congress to accept lli(‘ Aluslim nil(‘. 

“Both are true, though Savarkar lias twisten] die facts .sotih’-' 
*what. On the sands of the beach here |Ma(lras|, one evening I 
asked C,R., who comes tliere almost daily, wladlier da* latter was 
true. He confirmed the suhstanci' and ])roe( oiled to <]( lend it. I lost 
my temper and, raising my voice, ('\claimod iiial 1 wholly ri'im- 
diated it and that it was (hainned snrreiKh r I got ill and siiffeu'd 
most of the night. 

“I believe there are more against, than for, J^ikistan. Still 
here, in Madras at all events, the antis won’t eonu* out and give 
battle, while the other cha])S aie very vocal Why is this? A husli 
has fallen on people, as tliongli a natural nhcarnnKMion of terrific 
power was in progress, an<l we can only wait for it to do its 
worst and come to an end. I am feehh', though all afire and 
daren’t get excited.” 

Nevertheless, he kept up a pndty sustained and wliolly 
uncompromising crusade against the partition of Indhi. Oi) 
October 24, 1945, ju:;! about si': monllLs IxToio his death, he, 
along with three other Indian Natioiialisb-^, issuer! a state- 
ment on the subject. 

“We think it our duty, and the duty of all who share our 
views, to give expression to our concern and raise a timely note 
of warning as to the direction in wliich wc arc drifting. None of 
U8 is clear as to the precise implications of the two-nation theory. 
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Much less perhaps are those who advocate it. The country has 
never been given any precise details of the territorial division of 
the country and the lines of demarcation between the two 
Indias. When Mr. Jinnah is asked to de^fine the territorial 
demarcation, he has always evaded the issue by demanding that, 
in the first instance, the claim of the two-nation theory should 
be granted as the basis of any further negotiations. Those of us, 
therefore, who are definitely opposed to the very idea of break- 
ing up the unity of India suffer under a handicap as we arc not 
in a position to know precisely the nature of Mr. .lirmah's 
Pakistan.'^^ 

The statement strongly criticised the Mahatma and the 
Congress for their surrender to the Muslim League. 

“No measure and no rapprochement could Ijave been so fatal 
to the unity of India as the Congress Ecsolution bearing on the 
right of self-determination for the fedcTaling units and the even 
more regrettable negotiations which took place a year ago be- 
tween Mr. Gandhi and the spokesman of tlie Muslim League.” 

It went on to say that self-determination applied to Pro- 
vinces was in direct contravention of all lessons of past 
world-history because federations had grown out of the 
union of states which once exercised sovereign indepen- 
dence. They had never been the outcome of a deliberate 
attempt by breaking up well-knit parts of a single State 
into conflicting and rival powers. ^^NatJonal self-determina- 
tion in a world tliat is geogra])hical]y shiinking became an 
anachronism, and in the international world of the future 
it is cultural self-determination wLich Vv ill be the best ex- 
pression of national freedom.’' 


* The Hindu, Madras, October 26, 1945. 
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During the last years of his life Pastri gave much time for 
literary pursuits in the form of writings and lectures, elocu- 
tion lessons and radio-talks. He gave a scries of lectures on 
the lives and achievements of eminent Indian statesmen. 

Dadabhai Naoroji: In 1940, when he was Vice-(thaiicel- 
lor of the Aimamalai Univ(M'sity. he gav(' two k'ctures on 
Dadabhai Naoroji, the Granrl Old Man of India. He recalled 
how he received the blessings of Dadabh.ai at Calcutta in 
1906, and again at Ver.sova, near Homl)ay, four years later 
when the Madras Branch of the Servants of India Society 
was opened. He had attended Dadabhai's funeral in Bom- 
bay in 1917 and witne,s.sed the great hoitiagc paid to the 
G.O.M. by all classes of people. Dadabhai was a j)ioneer 
in many ways. He was the first Indian to be appointed 
Professor in a Government Ckdh'ge in Bombay: the first 
Indian to promote the education of women ; tlie first Indian 
to start newspapers in Gujarati and Engli.sh; the first Mem- 
ber of the British House of Commons: and the first Indian 
member of the first Royal Commission on India, the Welby 
Commission. He was President of the Indian National Con- 
gress on three occasions. Lord Salisbury, when ho was Prime 
Minister of Britain in 1888, opposed the election of Dafla- 
bhai to Parliament on the ground, among others, that he 
was a “black man” and hastened to explain that he did not 
mean “black” but of another “race”! Queen Victoria and 
Lord Morley were among those who took Lord Salisbury 
to task for his “blazing indiscretion." Dadabhai was elected 
to Parliament by a narrow majority of three votes. Some 
Britishers, who found some difficulty in pronouncing “Nao- 
roji,” called him “Narrow Majority,” even as they called 

j 1 1 • 
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Sir Mancherji Bhown agree, a Parsee opponent of Indian 
aspirations and a friend of the British Tories, as ‘^Bow the 
knee and agree’M Dadabhai was the author of the ^'Drain 
Theory^' of Indian finance: Britain was “draining'^ India 
of her wealth. When his pleadings failed to- convince the 
British authorities, Dadabhai dropped his natural modera- 
tion and indulged in bitter denunciation of a ‘^destructive 
and dishonourable system of government violating Acts of 
Parliament and the most solemn pledges that ever a people 
gave to another" and condemned it as “un-British. 

Gokhale could understand Britishers criticising Dada- 
bhai but he was imjiatient with Indians who did so. And 
on one occasion he burst out: 

^‘Whoever condonnis Dadabhai for the bitterness of hiwS lan- 
guage, ho does not understand anything; whoever repudiates him, 
he is none of us; wliocvcr tries to lay rude and irreverent hands 
on him, strike him down.^^ 

Strong words for Gokhale, which only showed how deeply 
he reverenced the veteran statesman. However bitter he was 
against ceidain British policies, Dadabhai would not, 
thought Sastri, weaken the connection between India and 
Britain and would not countenance Civil Disobedience and 
Non-cooperation. He would recoil with horror from move- 
ments which \vould destroy or w^oaken the normal founda- 
tions of civil authority. 

When Congress leaders like Surendranath Banerjee 
feared that the Congress session to be held in Calcutta ir> 
1906 w^ould be captured by the Extremists, they quietly 
cabled an invitation to Dadabhai to come over from Eng- 
land and preside over it, as he alone could control the situa- 
tion, if any))ody could. Though he was at the time over 
eighty years of age and feeble in health, he agreed and came 
to Calcutta. The younger generation, who were followers 
of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Lala Lajpat Rai and Bepin 
Chandra Pal, created disturbance. Ultimately, Dadabhai 
controlled the situation by the use of the magic word, 
Swaraj. It w^as used for- the fii'st time in the Congress with 
authority. 

Sir Dinshaw Wacha: Wacha was born in 1844 and heard 
Queen Victoria’s Proclamation read by the then Governor 
of Bombay from the steps of the Town Hall, Bombay. He 
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saw and heard the great African exploi er, Dr. David Living- 
stone. In those days Hindu, Muslim and Pai’sce gentle- 
men wore on formal occasions similar dress, snow-white 
Jama and Kanimarhand. Even Parsoe ladies observed Pur- 
dahl They dropped it on the occasion of the Queen s Pro- 
clamation in 1858! 

Wacha was a voracious readei' am] a prolific writer. ‘"He 
did not pause for the most api)ropriate word or the most 
inoffensive phrase.” He secoiuled, with knowledge and 
loyalty, his chief, Sir Pherozeshah Melita, and considered 
his own ^'eclipse as a dedication.” He was one of tire Found- 
ing Fathers of the Indian National Congrc'ss, its Secretary 
for many years and once its Pi’esident. Of liiin. Sastri said: 

the end he never learned to suffer fools gladly or teini)(M- 
the wind to the shorn lamb. Especially in I'C'cent years few of his 
colleagues or correspondents escap(‘d his veibaJ cliastisement. 1 
had my share. But wc all remeinbei-cd how like a child he was 
and how utterly innocent of the arts of polite circumlocution 
and of pretended friendship. If he was cpiick to scold, he was 
equally quick to forgive and befriend. . . . For my part, while I 
seldom remember the sharpness of jrhi’ase with whicli ho (‘xju'cssed 
his disapproval of my doings, I recall wdtli mingled jwide and 
pleasure his appreciation of the unresting vigilance with wdiich, 
as captain of volunteers at the Congress session of 1908 in 
Madras, I guarded the proceedings w'hich were in sja'clal danger 
in consequence of the animosities and bickerings of Surat.”^ 

Sastri recalled how even Moderates like Wacha, Phoroze- 
shah Mehta and Gokhale were at one lime, considered Extre- 
mists by Government. “Was not Pherozeshah accused by 
the archangels w^ho surrounded th(' Viceregal throne of intro- 
ducing a new spirit of question and cavil in those serene 
regions where seemliness and perpetual obeisance were attri- 
butes of the chosen denizens?” Oii the other hand, it was 
the esoteric belief of the Moderates of Bombay, Madras and 
the United Provinces that most of their compatriots in 
Bengal were tarred with the Extremist brush and not fit to 
be admitted to their sanctum sanctorum] And he com- 
mented: 'Tride must not blind us to the danger lurking in 
the nature of us all, a tendency, whenever we have un- 
checked power, to erect the stake and light the fire of in- 

^ Thumbnail Sketches y p. 122 ff. 
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quisition/' Wacha was particularly subject to this frailty. 
In his later days, he became a staunch supporter of Govern- 
ment and denounced those Indians, like Sastri, who criti- 
cised it. Curiously, however, he would himself belabour the 
Government even more vehemently! 

Sastri then commented on the then political situation. 
Mass Civil Disobedience was under contemplation and how- 
ever non-violent it might be, the authorities could not just 
look on but must meet it with violence. In all probability, 
it might provoke communal disturbances and convert Civil 
Disobedience into civil wai*. It was a gloomy anticipation 
but it proved disastrously true in the event. ^The demand 
for partitioning India into two political entities with sepa- 
rate national interests staggers the imagination and makes 
it impossible to guess the next step in our movement.’^ 

Wacha would have condemned Gandhi’s aims and 
methods in clear, complete and caustic terms. Sastri would 
not do so, as he had a natural aversion from cocksureness 
and uncompromising, final judgments in any sphere of 
human conduct. One could never know enough to judge 
aright. Still, when one was racked by doubt and appalled 
by the prospect of disaster, one was drawn by the sovereign 
instinct of safety to the voice of the leader of men who saw 
clearly into the future and pointed the way with confidence. 
Sastri would follow Wacha rather than Gandhi. He unveiled 
his statue in Bombay on April 9, 1940. 

Ranade: On January 18, 1942, Sastri gave an address in 
Bombay on the occasion of the centenary of the birth of 
Ranade. It was appropriate, he said, that, instead of the 
anniversary of his death, his birthday was being celebrated, 
for he had attained the exalted rank of Rishi, Somewhat 
dramatically, Sastri played first the part of advocatus dia- 
boli and marshalled evidence to deny the title of Rishi to 
Ranade. An advocate of widow remarriage, Ranade, when 
he became a widower, married a young virgin; opposing 
caste and having taken tea with Europeans, he had bowed 
his head to orthodoxy and undergone penance; denouncing 
idolatry, he visited temples. He loved man in the abstract 
and not men as individuals. Then turning advocatus die, 
he paid glowing tributes to Ranade^s greatness and versatil- 
ity and leadership. He was cast “in a big mould in body 
and mind. He was a giant. His studies had amplitude and 
depth far beyond the common.'^ He founded the Indian 
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Social Conferencfe in 1887 and for the next thirteen years 
he presided over its annual sessions and gave addresses 
''replete with wisdom, comprehension and insight.” He laid 
the groundwork of Indian Economics. In many depart- 
ments of national endeavour and uplift, he was a pioneer 
and was the most influential among the builders of Modern 
India. Sastri recalled an incident which happened in his 
presence. When Raiiade was criticised by an Englishman, 
Pherozeshah Mehta castigated the Englishman amidst loud 
applause. He evoked louder applause when he referred to 
Ranade as the "modem Sastri then gave a pen- 

picture of Ranadc’s lecture in Madras which he attended 
in December 1898. The first impression was unfavourable 
because of Ranade s uncouih habit of taking snuff and wip- 
ing his running nose with a coloured kerchief. "Whispers of 
dissatisfaction and poutings of li])s went round, but scarcely 
relieved our feelings. Soon, however, things seemed to 
change. One good remark caught our attention; we strained 
our ears. Lo, and behold! the handkerchief went back to 
the pocket, the voice gained distinctness, the sentiments 
captured our fanc}-^, and as if by magic the face became 
bright with intelligence. Half a dozen sentences, and our 
eyes were fixed on the speaker. Tliereafter, all through his 
speech he held us in a spell. I thought 1 was listening to a 
superior being, all aglow with wisdom which seemed part 
of him — so easily, so naturally, so unostentatiously did it 
keep flowing into me. There was pin-drop silence in the hall; 
I doiiT think the audience laughed or cheered once; if they 
did, I didn't hear it.”- 

What Sastri admired most in Ranade w^as his "elevation 
and detachment” which reminded him of VV^ordsw'orth’s say- 
ing, "his soul v/as like a star and dwelt apart.” 

Annie Besant: Sastri spoke on the anniversary of the 
birth of Di'. Annie Besant, on October 1 1943, at the 
Gokhale Hall, Madras, which she had built. In his high 
tribute to her, he referred to Jier tremciKlous energy and 
output of work of high quality and in diverse fields. He was 
present at the great meeting in the Queen’s Hall, London, 
to celebrate the Golden Jubilee of her public work, when 
about twenty people, each representing one distinctive 
activity of hers, bore testimony to her matchless services. 
Sastri recalled meeting her former collaborator, George 

* The Other Harmony ^ p. 36 ff. 
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Bernard Shaw, in South Africa and his gr^at tribute to her 
marvellous energy and unsurpassed devotion to work and 
duty and her matchless oratory. He recalled a typical 
Shavian joke at her expense. As secretary of some organisa- 
tion in London years ago, she read the annual report of the 
good woi k dojie by it. Shaw proposed the vote of thanks to 
her in terms which highly flattered her. Later, when they 
were returning to their homes, she asked him if he really 
meant all he said. '"Not a word, Annie,^^ rejoined the 
puckish Shaw! 

Her dynamism and her foreigji l)irth were too much for 
the veteran Congress leaders of the day. When she started 
the Home Rule League to put more vigour in the political 
agitation, tho}^ put a spoke in her wheel. Sastri confessed 
that he made a ]nistake in sharing the apprehensions of the 
leaders and in opposing the Home Rule League. She had 
admitted to him that hei’ grcaiest ambition was to be known 
as an Indian and live to see India free and be reborn in 
India. She and he had worked together for India and often 
spoke from the same platform. When she sued the Graphic 
for defamation in connection with her internment by the 
Governmonl of Loi'd Pentland in Madras, Sastri gave evi- 
dence in her favour. He was glad of the opportunity to show 
up the malicious gossip that he w’^as in some measure respon- 
sible for her internment. She had some great disappoint- 
ments. She w-as not invited to the Indian Round Table 
Conference and India did not attain freedom while she 
was alive. 

V. Krishiusivanii Aiyan At the Young Men’s Indian 
Association, Mylapore, Madras, Sastri unveiled on Septem- 
ber 30, 1944, the portrait of V. Krishnasw^ami Aiyar, who 
was a great friend of his and who played a very significant 
part in the public life of India as a member of the Congress. 
Later he was a judge of Ihe Madras High Court and finally 
a member of the Madras Government. He was an embodi- 
ment of ^^power’^ and '^personality,” good and great but 
short-tempered. He took his place in the front rank any- 
where by right of his qualities aJid forged ahead to emi- 
nence. Once he revealed to Sastri that he had something 
of Bhishma in him in the heroic sense of undertaking diffi- 
cult tasks and fulfilling them against all odds. Sastri was 
associated with him in organising the session of the Indian 
National Congress in Madras in 1907, soon after the Surat 
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split. “If he had done nothing else in his life but pulled the 
Congress through and enabled the Convention of 1907 to 
fulfil itself, he would be entitled to our loving and grateful 
remembrance, K^rishnaswami Aiyar had asserted, and 
rightly, that it was not necessary to crook one's knees to 
get to the top. In his case office sought the man. anfl not 
the man, the office. Sastri regretted that thiiigs had since 
changed, and that for every office there were twenty men 
applying! He confessed frankly and without resentment 
that Krishnaswami Aiyar was correct when he judged that 
Sastri lacked strength of will and purpose aiul tlie (juality 
of leadership, though it was an exaggeration. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar: An eniineni contemporary 
and in some respects the rival of Krishnaswami Aiyar was 
Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar. Sastri inslituled a (*om])arisoji 
between the two giants of Madras. 

''Krishnaswami Aiyar was eager, quick, huhhlijig. brilliant; 
Sivaswami Aiyar was plilegmatic, .slow, difficult to move, willi- 
out sparkle. Krishnaswami Aiyar jiiade friends and enemies with 
equal ease; Sivaswami Aiyar seemed frigid, seldom hurt your 
pride or overbore you. Tlie one was ever in the public eye; the 
other, reserved and cautious, had to be dragged out. The one was 
eloquent and occasionally impetuous; the other was hesitant, un- 
einpliatic and unable to grip his audien(‘e. . . . Krishnaswami 
Aiyar cared little for foiins and conventions and was often rude 
and harsh; Sivaswami Aiyar was fastidious to a degree in dress 
and speech and cultivated a refinement of manners and conversa- 
tion far above the common. . . . No doubt each obeyt'd the law 
of his own being. But what a substratum of similarity there 
always was! It was not the antithesis of good and evil, hut of 
good and good, of one; order of excellences and another order of 
excellences.”® 

Sivaswami Aiyar aimed at encyclopaedic knowledge and 
was distressed when he could not readily uiulorstand a book 
on Cosmic Rays. He treated his vast library of books with 
reverence, as it were. “I have seldom seen him hold a book 
with one irreverent hand or unfeelingly open it wider than 
necessary. If anybody doubled a book in his presence, he 
would writhe as though a baby was being strangled.^' He 
maintained a continued receptivity to new knowledge. In 

* The Other Harmony, p. 55 ff. 
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concluding his tribute to Sivaswami Aiyar, Sastri said: 

“A man of wide culture, amiable disposition and innate 
courtesy, with inflexible love of justice and a keen sense of 
honour, having large and enlightened benefactions to his credit, 
able to look back on many years devoted to the pursuit of high 
aims and doing tilings that are clean and of good repute, Sir P. S. 
Sivaswami Aiyar is a man to admire, cherish and present to the 
young as a shining example.” 

Sir Pherozeshah Mehta: Sastri gave a series of thirteen 
lectures on Friday evenings in 1943 on the life and work cf 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and interspersed them with his own 
autobiographical glimpses. The lectures were delivered 
privately to a group of intimate friends with a frankness 
from which he would have shrunk if they had been meant for 
the public. They were taken dowm verbaihn by shorthand 
reporters and, when published by his devoted friend, Mrs. 
R. S. Anasuyabai, ran into over one hundred and eighty 
pages of pretty close print. They were given under the hos- 
pitable roof of his life-long friend, T. R. Venkatarama 
Sastri. 

At the outset, Sastri insisted that a biography should 
portray its hero as he was and not as the biographer would 
have wished him to be. While bringing out his good points, 
his defects should not be overlooked. “Our heroes and 
heroines, said Sastri, “can well stand just as they are at 
the judgment-bar of history. Their good has gone to their 
achievement and their evil as well. . . . The contribution of 
the sound and the unsound makes up contemporary life. . . . 
Let our sense of human values be robust. Let us be to our 
children in the pages of biography and autobiography no 
better and no worse than they see us in everyday life.”* 

Nobody stood up more valiantly for the dignity and 
self-respect of Indians and nobody stood more devotedly 
by the British connection than Mehta. During the Ilbert 
Bill agitation, when the then British community in India 
claimed racial superiority over Indians in the criminal law 
of India and threatened violence if racial equality was. 
imposed by the then Government of India under Lord 
Ripon, Mehta said that it was in the “inscrutable dispensa- 
tion of Providence” that India was assigned to the care of 

^ Lije and Times of Sir Pherozeshah Mehia^ p. 3. 
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England, which would be blessed if she respected the Tcii 
Commandments and cursed if she violated them. '‘England 
has chosen wisely and well; she had discarded the teini)ta- 
tion held forth by the passion of selfishness, prejudice aud 
vainglory; she has chosen to follow ‘the eternal that 
maketh for rightcousjiess.’ She has deliberately declared by 
the mouths of her greatest and most trusted statesmen and 
she has proclaimed it through the lips of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty herself, that India is to be governed on the pi'in- 
ciples of justice, equality and righteousiiess without distinc- 
tion of colour, caste or creed.’'"’ 

When British represeiitatives minimised the significance 
of these declarations, Mehta indignantly protested. 

Mehta had a great part in shaping the J^omhay Muni- 
cipal Corporation and was identified with it and lose to 
great and unchallenged power and influence in it. Jealousy 
prompted some people to lower him in pulJic estimation. 
Presiding over a meeting in Bombay to dcdeat the uio\e, 
Gokhale said: 

“A man witli the great, transcendental a!)ilities of Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta, placing those abilities freely and unreserved- 
ly at the diBjiosal of his City for forty years, is bound to attain 
a position of unrivalled predominance in any Corporation and 
in any county. That such a man should tower head and shoulder-; 
above his fellow-men after such a record is only to be expc^cted, 
and those who complain of this quarrel with the very elements 
of our human nature. . . , Sir Pherozeshah’s position in the Cor- 
poration is no doubt wilhout a parallel in India; but there is a 
close parallel to it in the mighty influence exercised by Mr. 
Chamberlain at Birmingham and it is not dissimilar to the 
position occupied by Lord Palmerston for many years in Whig 
England and later by the great Gladstone in the counsels of the 
Liberal Party. 

Sastri was thrilled by an “act of prowess” of Mehta in 
the Bombay Legislative Council in 1907. A British member 
of the Government had insinuated that “orators,” appa- 
rently of the Congress, had inculcated habits of dishonesty 
among the peasants. Mehta indignantly repudiated it and 
threw it back in the Britisher’s face. When he reported the 

* Life and Times of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, p. 22 ff. 

* Ibid., p. S4. 
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incident, Gokhale exclaimed with joy and admiration that 
it was only Mehta that could have done it. Sastri wished 
that there were some such men in each province. 

Mehta had the courage to refuse an address of welcome 
to Lord Curzon when he returned to India in 1904 for his 
second term as Viceroy and to boycott several functions 
got up in his honour. He, however, attended one dinner in 
order to observe how Curzon took the stings. When Curzon 
found that Mehta took no notice of him, he walked round 
to where Mehta was, and between sobs, asked why Mehta 
persecuted him. Mehta retorted that Curzon had become 
arrogant and discourteous, and he wished to show him that 
he also had teeth in him. 

Sastri related how Mehta, though a Parsee, did not call 
himself a Parsee but an Indian. He never attended a Parsee 
meeting, wedding or funeral. ^'Let me not be found even 
by mistake at a Parsee gathering.’^ 

After he became the President of the Servants of India 
Society, Sastri went to see Mehta in Bombay. “I went with 
a good deal of hesitation and with very natural diffidence. 
I was asked to see Pherozeshah at his chambers. He was 
there at the time, and he held court, as it, were, about 
fifteeji or sixteen people sitting around liim — all relaxed and 
making meiTy, discussing matters with great freedom. When 
I wont,- 1 found out where Pherozesliah was — he could be 
easily found whatever company he may have. I saw him, 
and having made my bow, sat down unable t ;0 open my 
lips, but he put me at ease and asked me a nice question 
or two. I lost my nervousness and began to talk with 
interest. 

True to his idea of a biogra])hy, Sastri did not omit to 
mention the defects of Mehta. He lived in the very lap of 
the Goddess of Luxury. ''He did not die like a rich man but 
lived like a rich prince.’' He never cared for the poor and 
the lowly; he did not endow charities, scholarships, libraries 
or schools. Sastri had no hesitation to call Mehta a great 
man, but he hesitated to call him a good man. 

During the period beginning from May 4 to December 
21 of 1941 Sastri was prevailed upon to contribute a series 
of articles in Tamil to the Swadeshamitran of Madras, re- 
lating to the story of his life, which were subsequently 
printed in book form and ran to over two hundred pages. 

' Life and Times of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, p. 157. 
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The story was not told iji chronological orrlor but a.s 
memory bubbled as it were. It is his only autol)iogra}ih> , 
however incomplete. 

When he was pressed to write his views on philosophy 
and his full-length autobiography in Kiiglish, he gave a 
whimsical reply and declined. Writing on June 6. 1941, he 
said: 

'Tf I had the raging stuff of ambition within mo, I should 
by now have taken you at your word and begun to plague you 
till you had put the project through- -or kicked me out of your 
door as a madcap. But you see, I am hard to stir: the electricity 
hasn’t been discovered that can galvanis(‘ me! 

“I have no philosophy in me of the academii; variety. South 
African audiences gaped wonderingly as I told tliem of our 
famous monism. Bhishma and Sakunt.ala op('n to strangers 
worlds of romantic cliarm. Who in India would care to read 
them? It would, coming out of my unbelieving pen, make tlie 
reader sick, if it did not make him angry. 

“The autobiography is not so obviously out of court. I'ime 
was when I would liave run away from the idea as an out- 
rageously immodest proposal. I realise the ])lea of vii'ginity is no 
longer available. Alas, I have fallen. And to wliom? You don’t 
expect an old man to grow poetic over his senile amours Yet, 
my dear Sama, believe me, this Tamil escapade warms iriy blood 
with genuine passion. It is awkward, stumbling and — don’t I 
see? — ludicrous. But it possesses me for tlie time. I am oblivious 
of what the critical world says. What does it matter so Jong as T 
am thrilled? 

“If second childhood may lisj), let it lisp in tlie mother- 
tongue. But I must not wander. 

“Aren’t they a wee hit human in heaven? What a question! 
It is rank blasphemy. But I mean, when they sternly interrogate 
me on my vanity at seventy-two, to ph'ad that my lapse is a 
mere peccadillo and cite precedents from the annals of Vishnu 
and Indra! I hope they have still the decency to blush. 

“An autobiography in English would he utterly naked and 
defenceless. I have not forgotten ^thc ocean of mercy’ and all 
that sort of thing. Would it avail one who has registered an 
oath in Chitragupta’s hook and endorsed it sohannb^?”^ 

Ho reqimsted more than once that no biography of his 

• Letters of Srinivasa Sastri, p. 375. 
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should be written by anybody, least of all by the present 
writer! 

Sastri had no sustained interest in academic philosophy 
and made no attempt to pursue the sul)ject systematically 
and express his views comprehensively. Some occasional 
articles and speeches gave glimpses of it. He gave three 
radio talks on ^^Values in Life’' on May 3 and 24 and June 
19 of 1942. 

The theme of the first was 'Trom the False to the True," 
in which he referred to the relative i)revalence of truth 
and falsehood in social affairs and their moral consequences. 
Promises were often made lightly and broken without com- 
punction, as, for instance, \wvs taken at marriage and at 
TTniversity Convocations. Repudiation of contracts and 
debts had become pretty common. Legalistic considerations 
prevailed over the moral. Truth-speaking, he said, was as 
difficult as keeping faith. Often one did not suspect one’s 
own lapses. “A conscientious self-observer will convict him- 
self many times a day of saying mcn’e or less than he meant, 
of misleading where he least intended harm, of suggesting 
thought or action to another that he should not have sug- 
gested. In some degree, slight it may be, we arc all liars. 
And yet if the name be applied to us, we feel insulted and 
are angry. . . . Apostles of truth like Mill and Morley and 
other great teachers and lawgivers have found it necessary 
to provide exceptions, however few and guarded, to the rule 
of truthfulness. Even Rama could not do without white 
lies. . . . The empire of truth is totalitaria)]; it tolerates no 
reservations; it cannot allow exceptions." 

The theme of his second talk was 'Trom Darkness to 
Light.” In it he contrasted credulity and scepticivsm, faith 
and reason, superstition and science. “That reason is not 
an unfailing guide, that it is in certain circumstances 
impotent to discover truth must be acknowledged. Many 
facts have yet to be explained by reason. Nevertheless, 
reason has faith in itself to this extent that, as science 
advances, such facts will receive satisfactory explanation 
from natural laws. No one who surveys the state of human 
knowledge from time to time . . . can hold that the triumphs 
of reason are over." He defended scientists from the charge 
of abusing their knowledge by helping to destroy civilisa- 
tion. “Why scientists should be singled out for execration 
has always puzzled me. Do not historians falsify contem- 
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porary records before our eyes? Do not literary men write 
flagrantly one-sided books for propaganda purposes? Do 
not eloquent men stir up anti-social passions? ... If war is 
inhuman and a crime against oiir kind, we are all alike to 
blame, for we all join it; ^ve all give our best to its success- 
ful prosecution.” 

The theme of his third talk was 'Troin the Fragments 
to the Whole.” He asked if the whole was merely a sum of 
its parts or an entity by itself apart from ils parts. “Some 
authorities maintain that tho State is a reality, transcending 
for all purposes its citizens or subjects, while others cannot 
see anything left of it if the property, territory, rights and 
obligations of its separate citizens or corporations of citizens 
were extracted or extinguished. These different views lead 
to startlingly diffen^ent results in the practical demarcation 
of the authority of the State over tliose whom it controls.'’ 

Was man, asked Sastri, just his physical body or would 
something survive its death? F^ven sonu' scientists Ixdieved 
in survival, while others did not. The bulk of the jxofile of 
the world for centuries ha^l believed in sur\'i\'al, which was 
however unascertainalile. Where reason failed, one fell back 
on faith or intuition, which declaied that there was a human 
soul apart from the body, to be exjierienced but not to be 
known. 

In his article, Confession of Faith,” Sastri not only 
gave some autobiographical details but also discussed his 
religious and philosophical attitudes. Cei’tain (uniiient men 
of science doubted if science could solve the riddle of nature 
and felt impcllcfl to postulate an extra-cosjuic principle 
which was benign but inscrutable. Neither philosophy 
nor science, nor the two together, had penetrated the mys- 
tery. If one faith failed them, people fell back on another 
faith! 'Taith is deafl, long live the faith” Avas the result, 
but it failed to satisfy those aaIio sought the haven of 
certitude. 

Regarding the impact of modernism on himself, early in 
his life Sastri’s peace of mind was shattered by the growing 
dichotomy of belief and practice. He was attracted to the 
experimental philosophy which he l^lended with the pes- 
simistic philosophy of Buddhism. 

^^Moral judgments stiffened to the point of severity. Pleasure 
and laughter seemed illegitimate and Avere ahvays dogged by 
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remorse. Speech, too, was an indulgence next door to sin and must 
be limited to necessity. The doctrine of Karma held me in the 
grip of its logic. I was a determinist and had no doubt that free 
will was a delusion and a snare. The Gita procc])t of action 
without attachment came later, and though I have welcomed it 
with open arms, it has not succeeded in e tablishing itself as a 
guide to practical conduct. 

The years brought a change in him in certain respects. 

“Instead of hardening, my nature has softened a little. Travel 
in lands where they make more of life than we do in India had 
tinged the austerity of my youth with hedonism. Introversion 
has lost a little ground, and extroversion has gained it. Laughter 
and enjoyment are no longer taboo. I don^t judge my brethren 
nearly as harshly as before. Charity, the greatest of the great 
things of life, informs my thought and deed more than ever. 
Action, not inaction, is my principle now. alas! too late. I try 
to follow the Gita iij) to a ])oint, not to be excessively (dated by 
success or cast down by defeat. Moderation is still the silken 
string that runs through all my virtues. . . . The new and short- 
lived isms that infest this fair home of genuine speculation and 
philosophy and promise us short-cuts to salvation have passed 
me by without quickening my spiritual pulse. I cannot sign away 
judgment in any si)here to another, however great and 
worthy.” 

The doctrine of Bhakti, as revealed in the Gita, capti- 
vated his heart, but not his head. “The struggle between 
the head and the heart, described with self-revelatory 
pathos in religious writings, rages perpetually within me. It 
is only my lifelong practice of self-control that cloaks the 
gnawings of my inmost being behind a blank expression of 
face.” He craved for some experience, some revelation, 
some authentic sign of life after death. He had moments 
when he preferred the contentment of the pig in the sty to 
the agitation and turmoil of the enquiring mind. But he 
soon found consolation and encouragement in the thesis 
that “there is more faith in honest doubt than in half the 
creeds” and concluded that to believe what was not proven 
to one^s satisfaction ^vas to abdicate the sovereign quality 
of reason. 

® The Other Harmony, p. 3 ff. 
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At one time in his life, Sastri was “hag-ridden by the 
idea of nothing after death” and souglif some proof fo the 
contrary. In a radio talk, since published in the Indian 
Review of October 1943, Sastri put himself the question, 
“Is Death the End?” “Death,” In; said, “is the niosi dreaded 
enemy of man. Its nature is shrouded in mystery. It is .so 
complete in its break with life that to call it a long sleep 
seems unfeeling jest.” People sought immortality because 
they feared death. Some people believed that a benign Pro- 
vidence did not intend that death was to b(' the ond and 
invented the theory of Karma to postulate life aftei' death 
and a succession of thein. He insisted that l)elief was no 
proof; the validity of life after death must be proved by 
the same reasoning process as that apidied to other as.ser- 
tions. 

He presided over a lecture on spiritualism by Sir .\rthur 
Conan Doyle during a voyage from South Africa to India, 
but was not convinced. He asked a per, sou addicter) to the 
planchette to summon his father who, when askerl Jiovv he 
was, promptly airswered “O.K., flarling!” Sastri’s father was 
an old-fashioned pundit, utterly ignorant, of Engli.sli. more 
so of the Americanism, “O.K.” Sastri was shock'd, and the 
seance ended! 
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Sastri liad a very special love for the great Hindu epic, the 
Ramayam. His approach to it, however, was secular and 
scholarly rather than religious and traditional. He treated it 
as a human document to be critically examined and not a 
religious text-book for pious and uncritical belief. He ex- 
pounded his secular critique in thirty informal and intimate 
conversational talks between April and November 1944 
under the auspices of the Madras Sanskrit Academy. 
Mahatma Gandhi, who called on Sastri in the General Hos- 
pital, Madras, in 1946, suggested their publication. Sastri 
was, however, too ill to revise them for publication. The 
verbatim reports of the lectures were finally published in 
1949, some three years after he passed away. Mahatma 
Gandhi was to have written the Foreword, but he too passed 
away before they were ready for publication. In the event, 
T. R. Venkatarama Sastri, the lifelong friend and confi- 
dant of Sastri, wrote the Foreword. In print, the lectures ran 
into nearly five hundred pages. It would have been a stupen- 
dous performance at any time; it was more so as Sastri was 
seventy-live years of age and in feeble health when he 
accomplished it. He did not attempt a systematic and chro- 
nological narration of the story, but confined himself to an 
evaluation of the character of the principal personalities 
in the epic. A literary critic thought that the lectures 
resembled Prof. Bradley’s celebrated lectures on the charac- 
ters in Shakespeare in erudition, zest, ethical seriousness and 
profound understanding of human nature. 

As early as 1916, Sastri had rejected the current and 
pious theory of the divinity of Rama and adopted the 
humanistic view that he was a human being, though the 
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noblest among them. In a letter to a friend dated March 21, 
1916, he indicated his approach in Ihe form of notes: 

great variety of questions of interest: literary criticism; 
study of character; history of old times; social customs, etc., etc. 

^^Loyalty: Contrast Vibliishana and Kuinbhakarna. Former 
regarded as prince of bhaktaa by Aryan poets. If the Itakshasa 
versions are to be found, how would he appc'ar therein? L(n\alty 
to Truth and Justice does not always appear higher than loyalty 
to Party and Kindred. Kspecially when the latter brings safety 
and prosperity, while the former spells death and infamy. Com- 
pare Bhishraa, Drona, etc. Conflict of Duty, most difficult por- 
tion of casuistry. Different solutions are possil^le. ^My country, 
right or wrong^ — Patriotism. 

^^Rishis arc pioneers of civilisation. Like missionaric's of 
Christ, they, dying in foreign lands, become seeds of enii)ir(‘. 
Rama’s vow to protect the Rishis, who carried on Iheir ausleri- 
ties in the outskirts of Aryan setllemeids, was tlie rf'al cause of 
the war. All ancient story has reference io such conni(ds betw(‘en 
Dharma and the Dharnia-destroy(‘rs. ihe Avya and the non-Arya. 

“To most simple folk ihe thrill of tlu' story is its nj)pcal to 
pristine human experience and the play of elemental |>assion. The 
jealousy of co-wives, the results of dotage, brotlierly love and 
fidelity, lust and its evils, Rama’s natural sus})iciou and jealousy, 
his extraordinary sensitiveness to censure, Siia’s woes, etc., etc.*’ 

Sastri’s rovcronce for the Rofnayana wms extraordinary 
and most touching. In a lettei’ dated Juiu' 14, 1941, he said: 

“I have not touched an English hook since coming here. The 
Ramaynna is 1113^ only study. On iliat im])ortant ejuc one wantvS 
to say nothing which is not one’s rijiest iliought. My ideas sliow 
yet no sign of having ripened. Not that 1113^ mind chang(‘s fre- 
quently or my aj)iu'eciation waxes and wuines. But J seem to 
shrink from final judgment, like a man who beholds a vast pano- 
rama and is dazed, being unable to seize tlie ensemble in one view, 
where each detail holds him under a spell. If I said one thing 
today, ten to one I should have to uiisaw it before a month is 
over. When I am full of confidence, I can give in vague words 
the headings of chapters of my grand critique. The assem})ling of 
points worth3" of mde should, I fanc3^, be the first task. But it 
will take a life with my measure of work. 

“Curious sense one has of propriety. On other topics one is 
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not held back by such notions of perfection. But on the Rama- 
yana, tentative opinion is hlasphemy.^^^ 

Even when he gave his final lectures in 1944, Sastri did 
not shake off hesitation and was extremely humble and 
apologetic. In his first lecture he indicated his general line 
of treatment. 

‘^To me Rama is not divine. . . . The man who reads the Raina- 
yana thinking that from the beginning he is dealing with God 
will get nothing out of it. You must read the story as a human 
story, lived among human beings, and then, Oh, what rich 
treasures there are of wisdom in it!^^- 

Though not divine, Rama stood for the highest in man 
— as a son, husband, king and ally or friend of the oppressed. 
He was ahnofit immaculate. Almost but not quite, because 
he exhibited qualities common to human nature, like anger, 
grief, despair; said harsh things and suspected. Occasionally 
he declined fiom his own highest level of conduct and said 
and did things w^hich his own higher nature woulcl not 
approve. ^^These, howev^er, do not detract from the sublimity 
of Rama's character, never a whit. We raise ourselves rather 
to kinship by the contemplation of them. If w^e cannot 
aspire to the great altitudes that he attained, may w^e not 
exalt our nature to some extent by his lofty example?’' 
Again and again f^astri was moved to emotional break- 
downs as he proceeded with his talks on the Rama^jana. 

'‘A hard-hearted man like me, I read it and, strange to say, 
there is not a page which does not bring tears into my eyes! 
Any fine sentiment, any tender feeling, any affection between 
brother and brother, any reunion of beings that have been 
separated for a time, aye, any homage paid to friendship, to 
gratitude or to any of those eternal abiding virtues of human 
character brings tears to my eyes! ... I suppose it is because 
deep down in my nature . . . there is a spirit of reverence and 
affection for those great characters. Why, even if R-ama and 
Sita were not of this land but were the hero and heroine of an 
alien poem, I should feel probably not so much affected, but 
nearly as deeply. Human nature is human nature; whether 

‘ Letters of Srinivasa Sastri, pp. 126-7. 

* Lectures on the Ramayana by V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, p. 9. 
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nurtured here or in another land, it is just the samc/’^ 

Sastri’s distinctive approach \yas perhaps best displayed 
in his treatment of Rama’s banishmejit of Sita as given 
in the Uttarahandaj the final canto of the Ramayana. 
Some commentators, who found it difficult to defend Rama’s 
conduct on the basis of his divinity, sought escape by deny- 
ing the authenticity of the chapte'r itself or by ])resuniing 
that Rama’s divinity expired when he slew Havana and 
thereafter he was just human. Sastri accepted the authenti- 
city of the episode, and, as he was not handicapped by the 
assumption of the divinity of Rama, he had no sc[uj)]e in 
attributing Rama’s outrageous behaviour to tlie igjioble but 
still all too human qualities of jealousy and pride. Decqdy 
as he loved her, Sita was but private property for Hama, 
as was the wont in those days and (n^en till recently in inany 
countries. He- did not hesitate to sacritif'o her wiie]i his 
honour as a Kshatriya was at stake. Sastii ic'cnlled the 
behaviour of Othello as depicted by Sliakespeare. Jealousy 
in its worst form degraded his great character, (dmparing 
him with Rama, Sastri said: ^‘Othello at least had some- 
thing, a handkerchief; he had heard something, seen some- 
thing. Rama had nothing at all. All that lie (‘onid say is: 
‘You are an angel and Ravana is a wicked pej’son. When 
you were in his control, how is it possible for tl)ings (o 
have been right?’ Sastri had no hesitation to say that in 
suspecting and punishing Desdemona aiifl Sita, Otliello and 
Rama had erred; and in their matchless geneiosity th(‘ 
wives were willing to forgive their enang men. Anri he drew 
the moral: 

“So end these great stories with eternal lessons for us. Bc'cause 
I have said jealousy is human, tljat it is natural, that it is com- 
monly found, it does not mean that it is a virtue. It means that 
it is a human passion leading to violent crime and must, if 
possible, be conquered or at least kej)t down within stern limits, 
and when sin has been sinned, . . there is a time for forgiveness. 
. . . When we are jealous and punish others, we are only human. 
But when remembering these great examples we forgive those 
who do us wrong, for the moment we are not human but we are 
drawn up to the full dignity and height of divinity.”^ 

® Lectures on the Ramayana^ p. 9. 

* Ibid,, p. 196. " Ibid,, p. 201. 
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Sastri differed from Mahatma Gandhi in assessing Sita^s 
conduct in accompanying Rama to the forest in exile. When 
he was in South Africa he read an exhortation of the 
Mahatma to the women of India to disobey their husbands 
for sufficient reason and quoted Sita as an example. The 
Mahatma had thought that Rama had forbidden Sita to 
accompany him and Sita disobeyed her husband’s orders. 
Sastri wrote to the Mahatma that he was mistaken. 

“Sita pleaded with Rama for leave to accompany him and 
went so far as to say, ^How foolisli was my father to give me 
to you — who are a woman in man's garb!' Tliis spirited exclama- 
tion, so natural and honourable to a Kshatriya maiden, is seized 
upon by our Punditry as an indictment against Sita's perversity 
of spirit. Anyway, Rama yielded to her entreaty and gave her 
leave to share the trials of the forest."*^ 

The Mahatma was not conviiicod, and in his reply of 
January 11, 1928, claimed authority for his view in Tulsi- 
das’s Ramnyma and added: admit all you say and would 
yet hold Sita did go to the forest in spite of Rama’s wish to 
the contrary. And in doing so, she excelled herself. Similarly, 
Rama excelled himself in carrying out the promise of 
Dasaratha.”'^ 

Some time after his return to India, Sastri consulted the 
Ramayanu of Tulsidas and found that it gave no support 
to the Mahatma’s view. Far from disobeying Rama, Sita 
had only beseeched and implored him in the most humble 
style. What was more, she uttered no taunt like the one 
which Valmiki put in her mouth, namely, that he was a 
woman in a man’s garb.® 

Sastri paid one more, and his last, tribute to the Rama- 
yajia in his last article, “Books that Influenced Me," pub- 
lished in the Indian Review of January, 1946, four months 
before his death. After mentioning Shakespeare, Burke, 
Scott, George Eliot, Tyndall, T. H. Huxley, Herbert Spen- 
cer, John Stuart Mill, Marcus Aurelius, Tolstoy, Thomas 
Hardy, and Victor Hugo, he concluded with the Ramayana, 

“The Ramayana, 1 hold to be almost without rival in the 
world's literature. Whether we judge by the grandeur of the 

® Letters of Srinivasa Sastri, p. 126. 

* Ibid., p. 125. * Ibid., p. 128. 
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theme, by the variety of characters portrayed, by the tone of 
its idealism or by the appeal that it makes to the devout heart, 
it ranks amongst the noblest monuments of the })oetic genius.” 

Sastri himself rose to great poetic heights when he 
penned the following: 

''I open the book at all times and with no particular ex- 
pectation of improved health or auspicious prognostication. It 
never fails me. The distilled experience of ages is given in stanzas 
of exquisite sententious grace. Hermitages, described with a 
wealth of household and sacrificial detail, invite you to the 
intimacy of the home. Forests and mountains and rivers, in 
pristine untamed grandeur, lose their terror in Yalmiki’s pages, 
for, while he mentions with particularity the paths and thorny 
lanes, the riverfords and the giant shelter-giving trees, lie makes 
only occasional and unexciting allusions to bloody fights. . . . Ah, 
how I should like to learn and teach in those sanctuaric's, gum 
and sishya bathing in safe pools together, chanting the Vedas 
aloud till the hills threw the sacred sounds back and the sylvan 
gods sat up and listened, our mutual companionship unperturbed 
by fear of lightning strikes or menacing processions or shootings 
by the King's police.” 
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While World War 11 was still on, the President of the 
United States of America called a conference in San Fran- 
cisco to meet on April 25. 1945, to organise the United 
Nations. Sastri was enthusiastically in favour of the idea. 
On January 10. 1945, and again on February 10, 1945, he 
pleaded strongly for the constitution of a single world bpdy 
which should include all the nations of the world, great 
and small, powerful and weak, white and coloured, to banish 
war and ensure peace and progress. The first great cause of 
war was the concept of national sovereignty. The remedy 
was for sovereign naiions to submit disputes to the arbitra- 
ment of an international court, composed of .judges of great 
calibre, independence and world patriotism. The second 
cause of war was racialism, the rule of the non-whites by 
the whites roughly corresponding to the weak vs. the strong, 
the comparatively underdeveloped vs. the more developed. 
Sastri pleaded that the colour-bar should be abolished, as 
the non-whites would no longer tolerate it. Failure to do 
so would lead to war. “When a colour-war breaks out, I fear 
it will be on a scale and attended by a ferocity hardly known 
till now.” 

The Peace Conference, said Sastri, would be faced with 
problems of terrific complexity. It would sadly miss Wood- 
row Wilson who was animated by great ideals and great 
love of humanity. But India could contribute a personality 
comparable to Wilson, namely, Mahatma Gandhi. 

“No man was more generally acknowledged all over the 
world as a friend of peace, as an advocate of non-violence, as 
the prophet and seer of a happy world; no one commanded so 
' 432 
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much influence in the world among the really religious and pious 
men as our Mahatma Gandhi. We can send him. and when he 
goes tliere, we shall watch with interest, as well as witli con- 
fidence, the work that lie does, for, believe me, he has a spirit 
that cannot be put down, lie fears no man, neither the Viceroy, 
nor the Secretary of State, neither Ih-esident Roosevelt, nor 
Stalin, nor all of them put together. At the right moment he 
will stand up, say a few words in a low voice. No one can turn 
his attention from what he says; no one can lielp yielding full 
homage to the majesty of his sentiments and to the compelling 
character of the ideal that he puts forth. 

On February 19, 1945, the anniversary of the death of 
Gokhale, Sastri spoke for about forty-five niinutes and sud- 
denly lost consciousness. When he regained it after a while, 
he was advised by his doctors to give up ail arduous work, 
including public speaking. Nevertheless, on March 6, 1945, 
he gave an interview on the refonn of Hindu Code, then 
under public discussion. He thought that the legislature, as 
then constituted, was competent for the purpose and that 
the reforms were unobjectionable and even necessary. While 
the objections raised by the orthodox people should be heard 
with respect and be mot as far as possible, the reforms, in 
their essentials, should not be sacrificed. He was confident 
that the orthodox people had a remarkable capacity to 
adjust themselves to the reforms after enactment- though 
their capacity to see the need for them was not equally 
noticeable. 

Even the exertion involved in giving the interview was 
too much for his health. He had a severe heart attack w^hich 
lasted some three hours. He could not sleep and had to be 
administered sleeping pills. 

As has been stated already, Sastri had insisted as early 
as 1943 that the Mahatma should be at the Peace Con- 
ference and help banish war and organise world brother- 
hood. On April 1 and 8, 1945, Sastri pressed this view. 
He opposed the move of the Government of India to asso- 
ciate some non-officials as ‘^advisers” at the San Francisco 
Conference and demanded that, in view of her dignity, her 
war services and her future position in the East, India 
should be represented by her own chosen representatives 
and they should include Mahatma Gandhi. 

“ Tht Hindu, Madras, February 10, 1945. 
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Along with some other nationalists, he issued a state- 
ment on October 24, 1945, opposing the partition of India. 
On December 5, 1945, he gave an interview in which he 
said that the political situation in India needed emphatic 
and even revolutionary action, and if the imagination of 
the people was to be touched, it should be prompt. 

Sastri's last public statement was made in 1946 when he 
was practically on his death-bed. As has been mentioned 
already in the Chapter on South Africa, it referred to the 
racial problem in that country. It was charged with a vehe- 
mence unusual for him, in part due to his failing health, 
though more than justified on merits. 

Early in January, 1946, Sastri was advised to enter the 
Madras General Hospital. Mahatma Gandhi, who was on a 
visit to Madras, called on him in the Hospital on January 
22 and was permitted to be with him for a few minutes. 
The meeting was most moving. Sastri, who was reclining 
in bed, sat bolt upright and moved towards the edge of the 
bed, and extended his hands towards the Mahatma and said 
in a voice choked with emotion: “I want to come near 
enough to hug you, little brother,” In soothing tones, the 
Mahatma begged Sastri not to excite himself and helped 
him to recline in bed as Sastri held the Mahatma’s hands 
in both his own. With great effort, Sastri said to him, “I 
have wanted to say one thing to you. Another opportunity 
for peace has been lost. They are sitting there at the Peace 
Conference Table. But who is there to speak for humanity 
except you? I am afraid India has failed to do her duty. 
Even if they do not a,sk you, you must go as the apostle of 
truth and non-violence and be on the spot. Your mere pre- 
sence will have a tremendous effect. You must not stand on 
ceremony.” When the Mahatma gently reminded him that 
he did not come to discuss politics with him, Sastri joked: 
“I see, you think I am not good for it.” Whereupon the 
Mahatma said: “No, but you are certainly no good for it 
in the present state of your health.” After exchanging a few 
more jokes, the Mahatma left. 

The Mahatma, with several friends, called on Sastri 
again on January 30. Sastri hailed him as the greatest man 
living and a blessing to him in a hundred ways. The 
Mahatma protested. Whereupon Sastri quoted a sloka from 
the Ramayana which said that he who did not see Rama 
or whom Rama did not see was despised by every one in the 
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world. He spoke of his trance the previous day when he had 
written a beautiful essay on the episode when Sita per- 
suaded Hanunian to spare from his wrath the minions of 
Havana who merely carried the orders of their master in 
humiliating her; they were not guilty themselves. It was 
forgiveness, said Hita, that made life worth living. Forgive- 
ness was divine and was the noblest of virtues. None 
was so free from error that he did not need to he forgiven. 
She regretted that there w^ere not two or three people who 
dared to tell the truth to Havana, the King of Ceylon, and 
save him from wTongdoing. Turning to the Mahatma, Sastri 
said; “That is the duty we owe to friends and we fail to 
discharge. I have done that for you once or twice, and as 
for you, you do it and sometinu's publicly, much to the 
consternation of everybody. But it is the noblest office of 
friendship.” 

The Mahatma paid a thiid visit to Sastri ihougli he 
had only three hours in Madras and had .scv'eral engage- 
ments to fulfil. It was a Monday, when the Mahatma ob- 
served silence. Therefore, while Sastri talked, the Mahatma 
replied on paper. Deeply moved, Sastri said: 

“Brother, you have done me an e.xceptional lionour, especially 
by paying this visit wiien yon wore in a great hurry. You are 
nearer and dearer to mo than my own brothers, .«ons and other 
members of the family, We have come together by some inner 
affinity. No external reason can explain our friendshijr Gokhale 
wa£ but the occasion of it.” 

And drawing nearer the Mahatma, he whispered: “I 
won’t waste words. You know what I want to say.” 

He became breathless with emotion. The Mahatma 
waved Sastri a fond farewell. 

Sastri’s health steadily and gradually grew worse. And 
he passed away at 10.35 p.m. on April 17, 1946. He was 
conscious till about fifteen minutes before the end and was 
speaking to the members of his family. He then lost con- 
sciousness and did not regain it. 

The news appeared in the morning papers on the 18th, 
and a stream of relatives, friends and admirers called at his 
house “Svagatam” to pay their last respects. His mortal 
remains were cremated according to orthodox Brahmin rites. 
Crushed by the bereavement, his great friend, ,T. H. 
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Venkatarama Sastri, exclaimed at the funeral pyre: ^'Living 
corpses mourn the dead/’ 

Tributes from India and abroad poured in. Two may 
suffice here. Mahatma Gandhi said: 

^^Death has removed not only from us but from the world 
one of India’s best sons. That he loved India passionately every- 
one who knew him could see. When I saw him last in Madras, 
he could talk of nothing but India and her culture, for which 
he lived and died. I am sure he had no thought of himself even 
when he seemed to be on his death-bed. His Sanskrit learning 
was as great as, if not greater than, his English. I must not 
permit myself to say more save this that, though we differed in 
politics, our hearts were one, and I could never think that his 
patriotism was less than that of the tallest patriot. Sastri, the 
man, lives, though his body is reduced to ashes.” 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu said: 

^Tn the death of Srinivasa Sastri India has lost one of her 
most distinguished sons of the older generation. It is a grief to 
all who loved and admired his many brilliant gifts that death 
has silenced, the golden voice that charmed innumerable men and 
women in three continents, the golden words that conveyed to 
the young nations of the West the gracious message of India’s 
culture and philosophy. Next to Rabindranath Tagore, Sastri 
\va5 the greatest ambassador and interpreter of Indian culture 
abroad. 

*^His noble exposition of India’s religion, culture and art was 
a revelation to multitudes of people whose minds and imagina- 
tions were quickened to better appreciation and understanding 
of our great country. Herein lay his most enduring contribution 
to the nation. Shy and sensitive by temperament, his early train- 
ing and experience made him more fitted for such international 
cultural embassies abroad than for the storm and stress of con- 
troversial politics at home; as he wrote to me long ago, T have 
lived too long in the shelter of the school-room to be able to 
adjust myself to the noise of the market-place.’ 

^*But, though his approach to political problems was some- 
what cautious and even conservative, in recent years he seemed 
to have developed closer sympathy with the more dynamic ideals 
and programmes of the more actively-nationalist sections of the 
Indian people. His gentle patience with the existing system of 
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government in India was at an end, and he was looking with 
eager and touching faith to the coming of freedom to India 
and the participation of India’s chosen representatives in the 
councils of the nations of the world for the promotion of peace 
and the establishment of world-fellowship. Though the night 
was still dark, his prescient eyes could see the faint glimmering 
of the colours of the dawn. I hope, nay, I think, he passed away 
happy in the belief and the certainty that tlie dawn was about 
to break in India.” 
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In the Critic’s Shoes: Though the Bengalee of Calcutta and 
Sastri represented the Liberals in India, the former had 
the reputation of being the most moderate and the latter the 
most extremist among them. They wore at either ])o1p of the 
Liberal Party. Sastri criticised the speech of tlie Viceroy 
to the Simla session of the Indian Legislature in September. 
1925. The Bengalee “belaboured” him foi' it. Impenitent, 
he criticised the Viceroy’s speech to the Delhi session of the 
Legislature in January, 1926, and expected that the Benga- 
lee would belabour him once again. Just for the fun of it, 
he himself drafted an article criticising his own criticism of 
the Viceroy’s speech and sent it to the editor of the 
Bengalee for publication as its leading article! The sport 
that he was, the Editor did publish it as the leading article 
in the Bengalee of February 2. 1926, without, of course, 
disclosing its real authorship.’ The article said: 

“The President of the Seiwants of India Society writes an 
article of portentous length in his paper on the Viceroy’s recent 
speech. Our dominant thought, after finishing it, is one of regret 
that a sound piece of writing should have been marred by an 
unseasonable complaint and a querulous tone. If we should co- 
operate, what is the gain of summing up the faults, however 
true, of the party with whom we are to cooperate? . . . Every 
several word of what he writes would be just and true in its 
place, but it is obvious to us, though it is not apparent to him, 
that the article, like the one before us, speaking continually in 
two voices and in two different moods, can scarcely have the 
beneficial effect on the reading public, which it is intended to 

’ Kodanda Rao’s Diary, January 27 and February 7 , 1926. 

' 488 
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have On this occasion too we cannot help feeling that there 

is a big hiatus between the opening and the end of his article 

If Mr. Sastri were at all consistent, he should have wound up 
with an appeal to his countrymen to be bitter and nasty to the 
end of the chapter. Instead, his concluding paragraph is re])lete 
with wise maxims and unexceptionable scaitiineiits, wliich we 
heartily commend to our readers. . . . Belabour him we will not, 
but he will forgive us if we request him not to be so hard, as 
he is disposed to be, on those who wish to ])ro(hice an atmosphere 
favourable for cooperation with Government. L('t Mr. Sastri 
follow his own better example.'' 

Mastery of English: Sastri s eominand of the English lan- 
guage was remarkable. It was even amazing considering that 
he did not learn it from Ejiglish teachers, but from a dic- 
tionary — Webster's Enr/lish Dirf ionnry. as ho himself 
testified in his personal letter of Deciunbor 14, 1940, to a 
friend ! 

“From my college days I have been a pnihl of AVef)8ter. As 
soon as I became a teacher — T did so at 18 — I bonglit this Dic- 
tionary, and for years it was my t(‘ach('r. I consulted it almost 
every hour of the day, exco])t when I slej)! or took outdoor ex- 
ercise. I bought every new edition ns it (*ani(' out, and at the 
moment of writing, they repose in front of iru*, to tlu' right and 
to the left, the two latest volumes. I am grown, T regret, too 
weak to handle eaeli volume with one hand! 

“When at Annamalainagar, I taugld. Elocution (with pro- 
nunciation emphasised) to the classes regularly: tlien once again 
Webster became my constant companion.” 

The Dictionary was indeed his conslanf companion for 
life. Wherever he was, a copy of it had to bo found and 
placed on his table, at his elbow. Often and oftoji he would 
open the book and con over the words for their pronuncia- 
tion and delicate shades of meaning. 

He conducted for some weeks an elocution class for a 
group of select teachers in Poona in February, 1942. 

His instinct for correct grammar and syntax was almost 
uncanny. A mistake in either hurt him, though he hardly 
ever betrayed his suffering. He displayed his high sensi- 
tiveness when he drew out the distinction between the cor- 
rect use of ^^ThaP^ and “Which^' in his article in the Servant 
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of India of June 17, 1920. David Lloyd George, as Prime 
Minister of Britain, had given a pledge that Turkey would 
not be deprived of the rich and renowned lands of Asia 
Minor and Thrace “which” were predominantly Turkish in 
race. There was a debate between The Madras Mail and The 
Times of India (which were British) and the Indian Social 
Reformer (which was Indian) whether the use of “that” 
instead of “which” by Lloyd George would have saved 
him from the charge of having broken his pledge. In 
concluding his disquisition, Sastri said: “Mr. Lloyd George 
was wrong to give a pledge and fail to fulfil it. The Madras 
Mail was wrong to defend him and still more wrong to base 
its defence on a grammatical nicety. The Indian Social Re- 
former was wrong in laying down a broad proposition on 
the use of which without proper authority. The Times of 
India writer was wrong to give away the Prime Minister 
easily as a slipshod speaker of English. When so many are 
wrong, one is naturally diffident.” Then with sly humour, he 
concluded: “Still, if anyone says that the foregoing criticism 
is wTong the odds are that he is wrong!” 

In a speech ho delivered in Nagpur in 1935 he used the 
phrase “peak of the summit” and it raised a lively con- 
troversy as to its correctness. Once he used the word “flagi- 
tious” which drove several scholars to the dictionary for 
its meaning! 

As an anticlimax, it may be recalled that an English 
lady in South Africa enquired seriously if Sastri, being an 
Indian, knew English! 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Autobiography. The first edition of the 
English translation of the book was sent to Sastri in 1935 
for suggestions for improving its language and diction. His 
suggestions were incorporated in its second edition. In 
readily offering his cooperation, he stipulated that his name 
should not be disclosed. He suggested, among others, that 
the first person singular should be dropped as far as possible: 
“the omission was not required by grammar or idiom, but 
will be in the nature of improvement.” He admitted that 
the comma was a bugbear in punctuation and conceded 
that punctuation was nearly as much a matter of the 
author’s style as his choice of words. 

Public Speaking: It has already been stated that Sastri 
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delivered the Kamala Lectures to the Calcutta University 
and the Lectures on Gokhale to the Mysore University, each 
of which ran over a hundred pages in print, without a written 
script. He had cultivated this habit early in his life. In 
August, 1908, the then Gaokwar of Baroda visited the Ser- 
vants of India Society at the instanee of Gokhale and 
watched the discussion of a })ublic question by the mem- 
bers. In his letter of August 9. 1908. to a friend, Sastri 
wrote: “The Gaekwar was greatly pleased — ^with the man- 
ner, I am sure, than with the matter, of my speech. After 
a word of praise, he asked to see my notes, which consisted 
of about ten key-words on a slip of paper written in large 
hand in consideration of my long sight.”- Elaborate notes 
disturbed him. His procedure was to think out the subject 
carefully and fix in his mind the principal points of his 
lecture, and then trust to luck for the appropriate words 
as he spoke. And they never failed him. He would speak 
without hesitation, without halting for words and without 
changing the subject. Even when his speech was inter- 
rupted by a violent disturbance he would resume it where he 
left as if there were no interruption. He cultivated the 
habit of compressing his ideas within the minimum com- 
pass and express them clearly. .'Vt the Bound Table Con- 
ference in London, the British Prime Minister, who spoke 
first, allotted five minutes for subsequent speecln^s. One 
speaker took forty-five, much to the distress of the Prime 
Minister. Sastri respected the time-limit and in a brief 
speech condensed several points. He was complimented for 
his “marvel of compression.” 

Notwithstanding his long experience of succe.ssful public 
speaking, Sastri experienced some nervousness at the begin- 
ning of every speech but soon got over it. All the same, he 
would promise himself not to speak again — only to ignore 
it! There were a few occasions when he felt he lost the 
thread of his speech and was bewildered. He was invited to 
address the English Association in Baltimore, U.S.A., in 
1922. In view of its distinguished character, he made special 
preparations for his speech. But when he got up to speak, 
his memory failed. He continued to speak, groping for his 
pre-arranged ideas. But they did not reappear but, strangely 
enough, a new set of ideas came to him, and he ])ursued 
them, arranging them as he went along. He felt that he had 

* Letters o/ Srinivasa Sastri, p. 47. 
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failed utterly, but was gratified to be told that his speech 
was superb, as usual. 

It was only4)n rare occasions that Sastri.read out a pre- 
pared speech. One such occasion was when he unveiled the 
statue of Sir Dinshaw Wacha in Bombay; and another was 
at the reception given by Sir Ali Imam in London on 
August 2, 1923, in denouncing the British Government’s 
outrageous decision on Kenya. 

Sastri was rather slow in dictation. He could be taken 
down on a typewriter without the intervention of short- 
hand. Interruption did not break the thread of his dictation. 
Normally he would not read the dictated matter to see if it 
was continuous. 

He was fond of writing letters, often short ones of a few 
lines, to friends, in some cases almost daily. 

Tamil: Sa.stri was a scholar in Tamil also and spoke it as 
well as he spoke English. In India, more so in Madras, he 
had occasions to use it. Abroad, he welcomed every opportu- 
nity to meet Tamil-know'ing people and talk to them in 
that language. In South Africa he used to spend hours in 
Indian homos where Tamil was spoken. 

Rhodes Meinorial Lectureship: In 1932 Sastri received an 
invitation from the Rt. Hon’ble H.A.L. Fisher to accept the 
Rhodes Memorial Lectureship which involved spending a 
term and giving at least three lectures in Oxford in 1933. 
Among the previous lecturers were such eminent scholars 
and statesmen as Sir Robert Borden of Canada, Gen. J. C. 
Smuts of South Africa and Prof. Albert Einstein. As such, 
Sastri considered the invitation to him as “an exceedingly 
great honour.” Accepting it would incidentally enable Sastri 
to be in England when the Joint Select Committee was con- 
sidering the White Paper. His health might improve. After 
considerable deliberal ion. he declined it. In the course of his 
letter of September 5. 1932, to a colleague, he said: “Health, 
I fear, forbids. Supposing I lived to prepare the lectures, 
the thought of having to get up and speak before the most 
learned audience in the world would kill me. I fear I must 
be content with the honour of having been offered it.”* 
The invitation was renewed subsequently by Lord Lothian; 
later still, he was sounded if he would accept, if invited. He 

* Letters of Srinivasa Sastri, p. 319, 
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Food and Drink: Born in a very orthodox Brahmin Vaidik 
family well before the turn of ilie century and in a small 
rural village, Sastri was by social inheritance a strict vege- 
tarian and was used to spiced Tamil food. Later in life, 
when he came into social contact with Britishers, he made 
a slight departure in favour of eggs and began to relish 
vegetarian food cooked in the Eur()})ean si vie and to prefer 
even Indian cooking with very little spicing. Though he 
had travelled more than once to Eiigland and South Africa 
and once to the British Dominions and America, he 
remained a loyal vegetarian — except on one occasion. 

During his visit to Paris in 1931 he suffered a bad heart 
attack. A local heart-specialist, curiously enough, prohibited 
eggs and prescribed fish instead! Sastii recoiled from the 
prospect of eating fish. He was assurerl that the dish would 
be so cooked for him that ho would not know he w^as 
eating fish. But, when the critical moment arrived, his 
courage sagged. He w^anted a companion to ‘^sin” with 
him and would take the ]dunge if T shared the adventure! 
T refused on the ground that T was under no ^hnedical 
orders’^ to eat fish and, to avoid buendly conscription, T fled 
to my room and locked myself in, until the line clear was 
given! Once the ice was broken, Sashi continued to eat 
fish, but only for a few months. He then dropped it and 
reverted to eggs. 

There was another lapse, but unintended. On March 12, 
1917, he moved a resolution in tJie Indian Legislative ('Coun- 
cil opposing the exodus of the Government of India to Simla, 
the hill-station. He granted that Delhi was friglitfully hot 
in summer. But most of its citizens, including some high 
officials, stayed on and mitigated the effects of heat by the 
use of fans, ices and other amenities. He invited the Govern- 
ment of India to do the same, for one touch of privation 
shared made the tax-gatherc]* kin to the tax-payer. But 
there was one nuisance in Delhi whicli he did not know 
how to avoid, namely, flies! And ho humorously recounted 
how he accidentally became a non-vegetarian! ^Terhaps 
they have some influence, w^hich all members of the Council 
may not suspect, on the proceedings even of this Council. As 
I was speaking here on the 28th February last and making 
some wicked comments, I fear, on the activities of the Edu- 
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cation Department of the Government of India, one of 
these pests entered my mouth and stuck in my throat. For 
a moment my vituperative eloquence was choked, and I 
was nearly suspecting that this wretched thing was in the 
secret pay of the Department of Education! With a vigorous 
effort I held him prisoner there, got through my business, 
and a little later a cup of hot coffee helped me to gulp him 
down, though I became for the time being, I am sorry to 
say, against the principle of my religion, a non-vegetarian!” 

Sastri never missed coffee and never took tea. He took 
just one cup of coffee first thing in the morning and another 
about two in the afternoon; no more and no less. But the 
two cups he must have at any cost. When he travelled in 
north India, where coffee was practically unknown parti- 
cularly in the early part of the century, it was a job to pro- 
duce coffee for him. Only the European Refreshment Rooms 
could make coffee at all, and they made very bad coffee. 

Mrs. Sastri was also addicted to coffee; she could not do 
without a cup in the morning and another in the afternoon. 
Once she and Sastri were guests of a friend in Agra, whose 
women observed purdah. A visit to Taj Mahal was arranged 
for the afternoon. But as Mrs. Sastri did not emerge from 
the zenana, the visit had to be cancelled: the reason: she 
did not have her afternoon cup of coffee ! She was down with 
a bad headache. I had procured coffee for him and presumed 
that Mrs. Sastri would have been served in the zenana. She 
was not offered, and she did not ask, and I could not go in 
to enquire! 

Mrs. Besant was a great connoisseur of coffee and made 
her own brew early morning. It was strong, extra strong. 
When Sastri was her guest at the Theosophical Society, 
Adyar, Madras, she used to walk across from her room to 
the guest-house with her own brand of coffee for Sastri. 

Sastri liked milk and sugar with his coffee. On the voy- 
age to South Africa, the Habibullah Delegation paid a 
courtesy call on the then Sultan of Zanzibar in his Palace. 
As Arab custom would have it, black coffee with no sugar 
was served to the guests. Luckily, the cups were small in 
size. Even so, Sastri could not gulp down the quinine-like 
coffee. He was sitting next to the Sultan, with little chance 
of escaping notice. With deliberate absent-mindedness he 
set the cup on the tea-poy next to him and forgot 1 A diplo- 
matic incident was averted! 
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Both by upbringing and conviction, Sastri avoided al- 
coholic drinks. When the occasion arose, he drank toasts in 
soft drinks. When he was Agent-General in South Africa, 
he served alcoholic drinks to his White guests but only 
after Mr. C. F. Andrews had left South Africa and there 
was no danger of his reporting to Mahatma Gandhi. On 
very rare occasions and more particularly in private family 
parties and once or twice a year on festive occasions, he 
relented to the extent of taking about half an ounce of 
sherry! 

Sastri* s Shyness: Sastri was shy and sensitive to a degree; 
he would hang back till inviterl, rather than push himself 
to the front. He had, however, some confidence that he 
would be invited, if only at the end. In his personal loiter, 
dated August 21 , 1921 , he related that Montagu had con- 
fided many things about himself to Sastri who felt honoured 
but also oppressed thereby. ''I felt it a great honour for 
me, and I went home, w^ould you believe it?, not full of 
pride of importance but oppressed with the burden and fear- 
ful of some impending fall! This, of course, is mere super- 
stition, the presentiment which mars the happiness of an 
over-conscientious man who fears that his acquisitions have 
overtaken his deserts. Twenty years later, in his letter of 
June 7 , 1941 , he referred to his incuralde diffidence. 

^^A few years ago I used to plague myself with examination 
of my past and the contemplation of tlie great cliasm })ctwTen 
what might have been and what was. If Balfour and Mrs. Besant 
had to lament their failures, wdiere am I? 

“Now I have a solace, but you will be surprised, perhaps 
shocked, to know it. What would it have signified to the world, 
I ask, if I had realised my posibilitics to the full? 

“True pessimism, you say. Stei-n reality, I rejoin. 

“Pray do not imagine I have a grievance against tlic world. 
I have none. On the contrary, the world has been kind; not only 
tolerant, but generous. A diffident, ungrasping man is generally 
at a disadvantage; but luck has been friendly to me. Good 
things have sought me, occasionally found me timid and hesitant. 
I have not actually run away from such opportunities, conscience- 
stricken and scared; I have sat up and done my duty. But I was 
never eager, not at all ambitious and sadly deficient in the 

* Letters of Srinivasa Sastri, p. 167. 
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quality of adventure. If I sat at the table of the mighty, I was 
content to eat what I needed. I did not shout for the viands and 
costly wines and gorge myself. To speak the truth, I was every 
moment weighed down by the feeling that I had strayed out of 
bounds. I never settled down where I was stationed, but sat on 
the edge of the chair, ready to vacate if stared at questioningly 
by the steward. 

“Conquerors must i)e made of sterner stuff.”’ 

Sastri was gentle to a fault; he would suffer quietly 
rather than cause suffering to others. Some of his friends 
were somewhat inconsiderate to him, and he had to be 
rescued from them. Because of his personality and position 
in public life, several high-ranking oflBcers, civil and mili- 
tary, used to call on him for consultation on important mat- 
ters. Some of his inconsiderate friends used to walk in un- 
ceremoniously on such occasions, as if unaware that Sastri 
had a visitor. Sastri was too polite to show the slightest 
irritation at the unwelcome and disturbing intrusion, though 
he suffered inwardly. More than once I had to rescue him 
by drawing away the intruder and draw on myself the con- 
sequent unpleasantness. He was so shy and reticent that 
his personal needs and wishes had to be anticipated, for 
he would not tell or ask if they involved any trouble to any- 
body. If things did not happen as he wished, he would 
quietly suffer and not complain or admonish. It was only 
long after that a chance remark would disclose that he had 
wished things had happened differently. 

He had keen observation and keener memory for even 
inconsequential things. He would observe, for instance, the 
gait of a lady and the colour of her sari, which hardly any 
other of his friends had noticed. But when later soJnebody 
made a mistake about them, he would correct him. 

Narrow Escape-. Once in South Africa, Sastri narrowly es- 
caped violent death. During one of our morning walks, 
Sastri and I came to a railway double-track level-crossing 
next to a station, with a stationary train on the far-track. 
As we were crossing the nearest track and Sastri had one 
foot on the nearest rail, the gates closed and the train began 
to move. Retreat being cut off, we stood where we were, 
watching the noisy train steam past. All of a sudden, I 

* Letters of Srinivasa Sastri, p. 376. 
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noticed a huge black monster bearing down on us on the 
near track and round the bend and in the opposite direction. 
Insthictively, I grabbed Sastri by his arm and dragged hini 
away from the track, while the express train at full speed 
rushed past in the fraction of a secoiul. Sastri was saved by 
an inch, as it were! Dazed and shaken, wc paused awliiie 
to recover before resuming our walk. 

Nellie, the Elephant: Sastri thought that the present of an 
elephant from India would be a promising ainbassador of 
goodwill, particularly to the children of Durban, South 
Africa. So in 1928, when he was Agent of the Government, 
of India in South Africa, he requested the Maharaja of 
Mysore to present a baby-elephant to the I'turban Zoo. The 
Maharaja graciously consented, and the bahy-ele])hanf ar- 
rived duly. It was received and iiistalled in the Durban Zoo 
with due ceremony, and named Nellie by its Snperinlendent 
and became one of the greatest of its attractions. 

Christianity: C. E. Seldon, an American, had an interview 
with Sastri in Madras on January 22, 1926, in the course 
of which Sastri expressed high apprcciatioji of the work 
of Christian mis,sionarics in India: whereupon Seldon 
enquired why Sastri did not embrace Christianity. Bidding 
Seldon to put away his notebook and listen, Sastri adminis- 
tered him such a strong dose of undiluted Adwaita philo- 
sophy that the American broke do\\n, wept tears, caught 
hold of Sastri’s hands, embraced him and said that he was 
blessed that day!® 

British Friends of India: Sastri apprehended that in their 
pursuit of Indian nationalism. Indians might overlook, dis- 
count or disown British friends who served the cause of 
India. He wished that there should be at least one place 
in India where they would be remembered constantly and 
gratefully. He, therefore, procured the photographs of a 
number of Britishers like Charles Bradlaugh, Henry Faw- 
cett, John Morley, Edwin S. Montagu, Mr. and Mrs. H. S. 
L. Polak and hung them in the office of the Servants of 
India Society’s Headquarters in Poona. 

Photographs: Sastri was photogenic, and he knew it. He 
' Kodonda Rao’s Diary, January 22, l‘>26. 
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was fond of presenting his photographs, sometimes auto- 
graphed, to his friends who greatly appreciated his thought- 
fulness and friendliness. • 

Music, Pictures and Drama: Sastri was a great connoisseur 
of South Indian Classical music and greatly enjoyed expert 
performances but without much outward expression. But 
he never cultivated a taste for Western music; it was just 
unpleasant noise to him! He loved the cinema and the stage 
and attended them pretty often, particularly in London. 
In South Africa his visits to them were few and far between, 
for special arrangements had to be made in advance to 
avoid incidents because of his race! In Madras his favourite 
relaxation in the evenings was to sit on the sands of the 
beautiful beach along with two or three favourite friends 
like T. R. Venkatarama Sastri and G. A. Natesan and 
discuss cabbages and kings with animation. 

Dress: In his early days Sastri wore the traditional South 
Indian dress, consisting of dhoti, shirt and closed coat, v,dth 
a turban on his head and chappals on his feet. It was simple 
and austere. It was only after he entered the legislatures 
and subsequently went abroad that he took to suits and 
shoes. On formal and semi-formal occasions he wore a long 
coat with closed collar and on other occasions a lounge suit 
with an open collar and tie. Normally he wore his white 
muslin turban, except during morning walks or when he did 
not wish to be noticed. On such occasions he wore a hat. 
After his visits to England, he became very particular about 
his “European” dress, and more so when he was in South 
Africa as the Agent-General of the Government of India. 
He had become almost a dandy from Bond Street! 
His tweed suits and his ties had to be pressed and 
his shoes polished every day! When he finally returned to 
India and to Madras in the evening of his life, he reverted 
to his “native” dress, more airy and comfortable in its 
moist tropical climate. 

He recorded in his Diary (January 8, 1940) that he 
borrowed a pair of socks and shoes and braces for his inter- 
view with the Governor of Madrasi 

Sastri recalled an incident concerning dress which 
happened to him and developed his philosophy on the sub- 
ject. An Indian friend, who had visited East Africa to 
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attend a session of the East African Indian Congress, related 
to him that when he arrived in Kenya dressed in khaddar 
dhoti and shirt, as became a follower of Mahatma Gandhi, 
he was completely ignored by the Kenya Indians; but 
when he, on being advised to do so, changed into suit 
and shoes, he was given friendly recognition and helped in 
his mission which was to study the .status of Indiiins in East 
Africa! Writing to him on December 10, 1924, Hastri .said: 
“Don’t break your heart over your conventional dress. If 
you live long enough and become famous onongli aiui make 
yourself indispensable, you can dress some day as scamily 
and as originally as ever you please. Look at Mi-. Gandhi. 
His dress is evolving in proportion to his fame — only as the 
latter increases the former decreases! Jhit no smaller man 
dares keep step with him in that respect. Even Das and 
Nehru still cover a great part of their bodies. IMien you 
go out of India, you cannot afford to defy convent ien at all, 
unless you don’t care for your specific mission and consider 
it sufficient just to defy convention and earn whatever 
notice that brings. It is a funny world we have to live in; 
bend first to it and become great; then you can make it 
bend to you. Did Gandhi always dress like this.^ If he had 
begun so, he would have ended differently.” 

A similar incident happened to Sastri hini.self in Cal- 
cutta in the first decade of the century when he was as,sist- 
ing Gokhale in his Council wor k, referred to earlier. 

Playing Cards: To his puritanic heritage playing card.s was 
next to sin, and he generally avoided it. In 1930, however, 
while voyaging to England for the fii'st se.ssion of the hound 
Table Conference, he was induced by his colleagues on the 
boat to try his hand at the game of Bridge. In his letter 
dated April 28, 1930, he .said: “I have fallen. You will see 
me at the bridge table, as intent on the game as if great 
stakes were on.” But it never became a regular or absorbing 
habit with him. 

In such matters Sastri progressed from austere self- 
denial to innocent self-enjoyment, but never descended to 
hedonistic self-indulgence. 

The Teaching Profession: Sastri had a high regard for the 
teaching profession, to which he gave expression whenever 
occasion arose. In a letter dated March 29, 1923, he said: 
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teacher never need be ashamed, unless he proves false 
to his profession. My non-Brahmin un-friends he^e 
[Madras] always refer to me cynically as an ex-school- 
master — showing their contempt of the profession. To me 
it has always appeared that the disgrace lies in the ex. 
Why did I ever leave the noble work of Education? I some- 
times question whether I have done anything better since.” 

The Remorse of Rilderbeck: 8oon after Sastri received the 
Freedom of the City of London and made his Guildhall 
speech, he received a phone call from an Englishman, Mr. 
Bilderbeck, who said that he had called at the residence of 
Sastri to meet him personally, but having been deiiied ad- 
mission for want of an engagement, had recourse to the 
telephone to contact Sastri. He warmly congratulated Sastri 
on his rise to eminence. Sastri immediately realised that 
the Englishman was his Principal wheji he was a College 
student and went out to meet him and was overwhelmed 
by the sight of the vejierable old gentleman, perhaps in his 
nineties, and his great courtesy in calling on him. Sastri 
, offered to pay his respects to his former Prhicipal and his 
wife at their home, which was in a suburb of Lomlon. At 
the luncheon party, to which they had invited the leading 
men and women of the neighbourhood, Bilderbeck recalled 
an incident of long ago, during his Principalship in India. 
The dress regulations of the college required students to 
wear either shirts or coats or both. Sastri, who could not 
afford either and viewed with some awe those who could, 
used to wrap himself in a cheap towel. One rainy day he 
entered the class-room without the towel and explained to 
the critical Principal that it got drenched in the rain and 
he had, therefore, hung it on a nearby bush to dry and had 
no spare towel to take its place. Dissatisfied with the ex- 
planation, Bilderbeck fined him eight annas. Whereupon 
Sastri pleaded pitifully that if he could iiot afford a spare 
towel which cost o]ily six annas, where was he to find eight 
annas for the fine? The same afternoon, when Mrs. Bilder- 
beck entered her husbaiKhs study with his tea, she dis- 
covered him praying on his bended knees to God to forgive 
him for his thoughtless act in fining poor Sastri. She advised 
him to cancel the fine forthwith. He did so and felt relieved. 
After recounting the incident, the Bilderbecks expressed 
their inexpressible gratification and joy that the ^^shirtless 
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Srinivasan” of his college days had blossomed into the “Rt. 
Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Privy Councillor of the British 
Sovereign and Freeman of the City of London.” It was one 
of Sastri s happicist and most moving experiences, which he 
was fond of sharing with his intimate friends. 

In the Introduction I ventured to mention the con- 
fidence that I enjoyed of Sa.st.ri. Seveial of hi,s letters ((uoted 
in the previous chaptens were addre.ssofl (o me. He was 
generous to me. When I lived with him and Iiis fainilv, he 
would not let )ne share, the expenses of the household, 
though I too was getting an allowance frojii the Servants of 
Lidia Society. When he discovered through his wife that 1 
was .secretly sharing the exiienses, he pressed a refimd on 
me and added affectionately that 1 was like it son to him. 
He took me with him wherever possiltle, without offending 
protocol. During the ten year,s tliat 1 Wiis with him. I can 
recall only one occasion when I felt neglected by him. I 
was not admitted to the chamber of the Round Table (,’on- 
ference in London in 19.31, whiki the secretaries of sotnc 
other members were admitted. I mu’sed a grievance against 
him; only to discover soon after that he was moi'e hurt 
because his request for my admission w’as ignored! The 
only occasion on which I felt somewhat mortified was when 
he chid me in Johannesburg, Soutli Afiica, in 1928; only 
to discover that it was a diplomatic manoeuvre to appease 
some difficult but important local Indian leaders in a very 
trying situation! 

The occasions w'hen I was rather critical of him and his 
magnanimous response have been mentioned in the Intro- 
duction. Apart from these I cannot lecall anything which 
in the least marred his affectionate consideration for me and 
my admiring devotion to him. 

He released me from personal duty with him in 1932, as 
he felt that I should no longer lead a sheltered life but face 
public life on my own. We, however, kept in close touch 
through pretty continuous correspondence and occasional 
meetings. 

In 1933 I received an invitation to spend the academic 
year 1934-35 in the Department of Race Relations at the 
Yale University in America. Sastri gave his blessing and 
led off with a cheque for Rs. 100 towards my travel ex- 
penses! Instead of cashing it, I preserved it as a memento. 
At Honolulu in 1936 I met an American, Miss Mary 
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Louise Campbell. She came to India in 1937, and we married 
in September of that year in Poona. In sending his blessings 
to us, he wrote to me on September 12, 1937: 

“My whole heart goes out to you in the fullness of affection. 
I wish Miss Campbell and you every happiness and joy that 
life can give. May your mutual love never know a jar! May it 
ever increase and triumph over every obstacle that the envy of 
man or circumstance may place in its way! 

“Once I gave you a cheque that under some romantic idea 
you did not use. I now replace it and trust you and your partner 
will convert it into something that may remind you of one far 
away no doubt, but bound to you by the close tie of an affection 
that nothing can dim and many dear memories of journeys, 
anxieties, ambitions, trials and enjoyments in common.” 
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SUMMARY OF SASTRVS POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


Racial Equality: Sastri strove for racial c(iuality senerally 
and between the British and the Indian in j)articular. He 
secured the passage of his Resolution in the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1921 that it was desirable to recognise the right 
to citizenship of Indians lawfully domiciled iii the British 
Dominions. All the Dominions, except South Africa, sup- 
ported it at the time and in course of time implemented it. 

Even South Africa endorsed the principle in the (’ape 
Town Agreement when it said: “The Union (lovermnent 
firmly believe in and adhere to the principle that it is the 
duty of every civilised government to devise ways and 
means and take all possible steps for the uplifting of every 
section of their permanent population to the full extent of 
their capacity and opportunities, and accept the view that 
in the provision of educational and other facilities the consi- 
derable number of Indians who remain part of the perma- 
nent population should not be allowed to lag behind other 
sections of the people.” Sastri was largely responsible for 
this Uplift Clause. Later South Africa repudiated the prin- 
ciple of racial equality and went in for apartheid. 

Commonwealth Migration: Sastri acquiesced in the. princi- 
ple that each Dominion was free to restrict immigration 
from other Dominions. As it formed part of the Gaiidhi- 
Smuts Agreement in 1914, which was endorsed by Golmale 
and later in 1918 by Lord Sinha at the Imperial War Con- 
ference, Sastri did not think it expedient to challenge it at 
the Imperial Conference of 1921. He, however, did not give 
up the hope that one day emigration would be free withm 

m • 
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the whole of the Commonwealth. 

Indi<i and the Commomoealth: Sastri firmly and fervently 
pleaded that India should remain in the Commonwealth and 
attain her ambition within it, notwithstanding disappoint- 
ments and set-backs which, he believed, were far out- 
weighed by its beneficent trends and achievements. He was 
an apostle of the Commonwealth at its best. 

Dominion Status: Sastri pleaded passionately for Domi- 
nion Status for India immediately, subject to deductions 
in functions in the interests of India and at her request. 
He opposed the policy of gradual advance towards Domi- 
nion Status by steps which were to be determined by Bri- 
tain after periodic reviews of India’s fitness. He pleaded 
that Dominion Status should precede Dominion functions. 

Responsive vs. Responsible Government : Until the Mon- 
tagu Declaration of August 1917 Sastri favoured the 'Res- 
ponsive^’ to the "responsible” type of government on the 
Swiss model. The executive anci legislature should stay in 
office for the period fixed by the Constitution, like the 
American President and Congress, and the executive should 
conform to the wish of tlie elected legislature in case of 
disagreement. He thought that even in Britain the British 
parliamentary systeni had weaknesses, which would be 
exaggerated in India. 

When tlie Montagu Declaration announced that "res- 
ponsible’^ government was the goal of British policy in 
India, Sastri acquiesced in it on the ground of political 
expediency. Since British consent was necessary for Indians 
political advance and as the British were proud of their 
parliamentary system, it was the path of prudence and of 
least resistance to accept what was offered rather than pro- 
pose another system which was imfamiliar to the British 
and which would be exploit efl by Indians enemies who were 
powerful enough even without an additional argument. 

Princely States: Prior to the First Round Table Conference 
of 1930 Sastri expressed the view that the Princely States 
could not escape the democratic trends prevailing in British 
India, that some of them were viable enough to adopt demo- 
cratic institutions and that the rest would have to merge 
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into larger viable units and lose their individuality and be 
reconciled to it. 

Unitary vs. Federal: Until the First Round Table Con- 
ference Sastri envisaged the continuance of the Unitary 
Government of India, exercising paramountcy over the 
Princely States. The only major reform he desired was that 
the Government of India should l)e i’(‘six)]isit)le to the 
Indian Legislature, elected by Britisl) India, and not to 
the British Parliament. He questioju'd the constitutional 
validity and the jjolitical e\])ediency of the doctrine of 
direct relations of the Princes with tlu' Bridsb Crown as 
distinguished from its agent, iln^ Governinejd of India. 

At the first Round Talde rVmfcrtuce. when the Princes 
offered to join Britisli liidia to form a Federation and to 
support the demand for Dominion vStatus wliich would eli- 
minate British hegemony, Sastri cross('d lh(^ floor, as it 
were, and supported the Fc'deratioji, notwihhstandiiig that 
the Princes demanded some conditions which woulrl 
weaken, if not defeat, democracy. As tlie British refused 
to pass on paramountcy to the (Jovenjinent of India respon- 
sible only to Britisli India without the consent of the 
Princes, and as the Piinces prefeired the paramountcy of 
the British to the jiarainou nt(\v of the Iiulian National 
Congress of Gandhi and Nehru. Dominion Status, with tlie 
elimination of British o^'crlord8hip. was impracticable. To 
counter the Congress in the Indian legislature, lh(‘ Princes, 
wnth the support of the British, insisted on nojuinating theii 
representatives to the Legislature, which would militate 
against democracy. Sastri gaAe first ])riori1y to Dominion 
Status, and for the purpose, was willing to make some sacri- 
fice and accept Federation and lesser dejnocracy as a transi- 
tional measure even as he accepted communal electorates, 
which WTre equally imdcMnocratic. He hopc^d that when the 
Dominion of India had a free hand, Ihe anti-rlemocratic 
elements would be eliminated sooner than later. 

Communal Problem: Sastri acquiesced in communal repre- 
sentation for Muslims as a jail accompli. It could not be 
eliminated without the consent of the Muslims and of the 
British, and this consent was not forthcoming. He pleaded 
again and again that it should be acknowledged as an un- 
democratic evil, to be restricted as far as possible in extent 
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and in duration and to be eliminated as soon as possible. 
He would confine it to the legislatures and for a short period, 
but would not extend it to other institutions like munici- 
palities, universities and other elected bodies. He pleaded 
that communal voting should not be compulsory, that indi- 
viduals should be free to vote in the general or communal 
constituencies and change from the communal to the gen- 
eral, and that in any event, some places should be reserved 
for all communities to vote on a common register. As a 
better alternative, he pleaded for communal reservation in 
the legislatures elected on a common electoral roll. He also 
advocated that if the non-communal voting did not return 
the desired quota of Muslims, there should be a supple- 
mentary election of Muslims on a Muslim register. 

Constitutional Agitation: Sastri supported constitutional 
agitation and opposed Non -cooperation and, more parti- 
cularly, mass Civil Disobedience of laws which were not in 
themselves obnoxious but were selected as convenient for 
the purpose of Non-cooperation. He feared and anticipated 
that if the people were taught to disobey the law with a 
view to embarrassing the British, they would do the same 
later and embarrass government by Indians. The Dominion 
Government of India-to-be was storing up a legacy which 
it would regret. 

Sastri anticipated in 1923 that, adopting constitutional 
methods, India was likely to attain her goal within twenty- 
five years, which would be 1948. She actually attained it 
in 1947. 

Civil Liberties'. Sastri opposed most strenuously the Row- 
latt Act. When his Resolution on the Punjab tragedy was 
disallowed by the Governor-General in 1919, Sastri refused 
to move his other resolutions and left the chamber in pro- 
test. The Resolution, which he was not allowed to move, 
referred to the review of repressive laws by a committee and 
their repeal or amendment. He moved it as the first non- 
official Resolution in the Council of State under the Mon- 
tagu Constitution on February 14, 1921, and it was accepted 
by Government. 

In the Kamala Lectures, delivered at the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, on the Rights and Duties of the Indian Citizen, 
he made a firm stand for the civil liberties of Indian 
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Partition: Sastri firmly opposed the partition of India to 
create Pakistan. 

Rights of Women: Sastri advocated equal rights and 
opportunities for women with men in education, professions, 
property, marriage and divorce. He favoured co-education 
and similar courses of study anfi opposed s('parate institu- 
tions and courses for women. 
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1916 Published Selj-Govermnent for India under the British 
Flag. 

Elected to the Imperial Legislative Council. 

1917 Published The Congress-League Scheme: An Exposition. 
Welcomed E. S. Montagu’s Declaration of Responsible 
Government for India as the goal of British policy. 

First interview with Montagu. 

1918 Founded the Servant of India. 

Seceded from the Indian National Congress and helped to 
found the National Liberal Federation of India. 

Member of the Southborough Committee on Franchise. 

1919 Opposed the Rowlatt Bills in the Indian Legislative Coun- 
cil. 

Evidence before the Joint Select Committee of British 
Parliament on the Montagu Bill. 

Attended the Congress in Amritsar and the Liberal 
Federation in Calcutta. 

1920 Member of Committee to draft Rules under the Montagu 
Act. 

Opposed Congress Non-cooperation and Boycott of the 
Montagu Constitution. 

Elected to the Council of State. 

1921 Moved Resolution in the Council of State on Repressive 
Laws. 

Secured the passage in the Imperial Conference, London, 
of his Resolution on equality of Citizenship in the British 
Dominions, South Africa dissenting. 

Made Member of the Privy Council. 

Received Freedom of the City of London. 

Member, India’s Delegation to the League of Nations, 
Geneva. 

Head of India’s Delegation to the Limitation of Arma- 
ments Conference. Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

1922 President, Bombay Provincial Liberal Conference. 

Tour of the Dominions of Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada. 

President, National Liberal Federation, Nagpur. 

1923 Leader, Non-official Delegation to London regarding the 
status of Indians in Kenya. 
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1924 Opposed in the Council of State the Class Areas Bill in 
South Africa, and the British Government’s policy in 
Kenya. 

Issued a statement immediately after Maliatma Gandhi^s 
operation for appendicitis in Poona. 

Member of the Liberal Deputation to T.ondon for Domi- 
nion Status for India. 

Presided over All-Parties Conference, Bombay. 

1925 Resigned Meiut)ership of (.’ouncil of Stale due to ill health. 
Unveiled Montagu’s statue in Bombay. 

1926 Delivered the Kamala Lectures on Indian (Citizenship at 
the Calcutta University. 

Lectures at Cochin on the Future of Indian States. 
Member, First Round Table C’onference between India 
and South Africa. 

1927 Agent of the Government of India in South Africa. 

1929 Deputation to East Africa on Closer Union. 

Member, Royal Commission on Indian Labour. 

1930 Member, First Round Table Conference between India 
and Britain. 

1931 Promoted Gandhi-lrwin Negotiations. 

Evidence on East Africa befor(j th(' Joint Selecd Com- 
mittee of the British Parlianu'nt. 

Received the Freedom of the City of Edinburgli. 

Member, Second Round Table Conference between 
England and India. 

1932 Member, Second Round Table Conf(’ren(‘c between India 
and South Africa in Cape Town. 

1935 Lectures on (iokhale at the Mysore University. 
Vice-Chancellor, Annamalai University. 

1936 Deputation to Malaya. 

1937 Nominated to the Madras Legislative Council. 

1938 Reappointed Vice-Chancellor of Annamalai University 
but resigned in 1940. 

1940 Delivered the Abhyambal Lectures at the Mysore Univer- 
sity on the Rights of Women in India. 

1941 Wrote a series of autobiographical articles in Tamil in 
the Svxxdeshamitrariy Madras. 
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1943 Lectures on "Men I Have Known” and on Sir P. M. 
Mehta. 

Open Letters to the Secretary of State for India, the 
Viceroy of India and Mahatma Gandhi. 

1944 Lectures on the Ramnjana. 

1945 Advocated that Mahatma Gandhi should attend the Peace 
Conference after the conclusion of the Second World War. 
Joint Statement opposing the Partition of India. 

1946 Attack on General Smuts ’s apologia for Apartheid in 
South Africa. 

Death on 17tli April. 




